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ADVERTISEMENT. 



W" HEN the following Collection was first sug- 
gested^ it was intended that it should consist en- 
tirely of original matter^ arranged under certain 
heads ; so that, at leasts it would have some 
title to order and novelty, especially as the col- 
lector was then in a situation peculiarly favour- 
able to pursuits of the kind : but a severe fit 
of sickness put an end tq a plan that, in all pro- 
bability, would have had some claim on the 
approbation of the reader. 

After this general declaration, it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to enter into particulars. One part of 
the original design is kept in view ; the inser^ 
tioQ of such papers as tend to promote virtue, 
A 5 and 
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and the love of our country, which never 
glowed^ perhaps, with such puHty and warmth 
as it does at present, in the bosom of every true 
subject of the XJnited Kingdom : a proof of the 
gratitude and good sense of the people, to ap- 
preciate the first and best gift of Heaven, 

RATIONAL LIBERTY. 

The story of Thomas Sainvitz may appear to 
some to have the air of romance ; but it is cer- 
tainly founded on fact, and faithfully translated 
from the Latin original. 
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DR: SilERIDAN. 



As I heard several of the peasants in the west- 
ern quarter of the county of Cavan, talk of Dr., 
Swift^ Dr. Sheridan, &c. it raised my curiosity 
to know if there was any person living, y^ho had 
seen either of them } or who could give me any 
anecdotes pf them that could be depended on. 
After §evera} inquiries, I vyas at last tpjd by a 
young man, that Mr. Con, Sheridan pf Uaghtera- 
ghy, in the county of C^van, had not only seen, 
but was very familiar with Pr. Sheridan, as he 
was related to him ; adding at the same time, 
that the said Mr. Con. Sheridan " was no dis- 
grace to the name, ^s he was once in good cir- 
cumstances, kept a hospitable board, spoke Latin 
>yith fluency, and had read all the books in the 
world ; bi^l that time had impaired his memory ; 
yoL. I. ft ati(J 
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and Fortune, the slippery jilt, had reduced a good 
man to a bed of straw and a mud- wall cottage^ 
who had once slept on iieatheis, and lived in a 
bouse full of glass windows; with a trick chim- 
ney." I found this piece of information to bei 
very true. The old man received me with a great 
deal of kindness ; and when I communicated my 
wishes to him^ he shook me by the hand, ap-^- 
proving of my p3tnbtism,-1htx)llccting even the 
most trifling particulars of two meq who 
would have 8he4 lustra on any povintry, in any 
age. He said, he had seen Swift only once iu 
his life, had heard l^im speak with Mr. Richard- 
son^ vicar of the parish of Beltart^t; but at that 
distance ti( time cpqld not recollect any part of 
the conversation. He had known his cousin Dr. 
dheridan for tnany years; ^nd was extreipely 
sbrry that none of his countrymen, whom nature 
had blessed with talents, had even the vanity, 
national pride, or love of learning, to pay a small 
tribute either in prose or verse, to the memory of 
i man whom Svyift bad honoured sp many years 
with his friendship. 

jiuthor. As genius is hercditafy in all tht; 
branches of your family, I am not a little surpris- 
ed that you did not disciiarge that sacred trust 
yoursplf; it was a duty incumbent on you ; hfi 
was your relatiye sind yb6r friend 5 bqt his tvv0 
fons are still aliye; and they are men of talents. 



SherUan. Not equal to the father ; and yet the 
Doctor^ with all his talents and learning, would 
hare never been known^ but as a mere dealer out 
of nouns and pronouns, if he bad not cultivated 
the acquaintance of Swift. Excuse mc. Sir ; old 
men are like grasshoppers^ they chirp to the last ; 
in plain English, they are loquacious^ especial)/ 
when the subject is dear to their heart. The 
Doctor, as I have already observ'ed, was a man. 
of talents; but he was naturally iidolenty and 
was content with whatever fortune threw in biff 
way. He was of a very social turn ; if you placed 
him in an arm-chair after dinner^ in a saug rooiii> 
with a good fire, and a few pleasant eompanion« 
that could tell a good story, you made hio^ the 
happiest man on earth. Mitres, arch mitres, and 
church preferments vanished at a stroke of wit ^ 
or a pun ; and I don*t suppose that ever he dreamt 
of any thing beyond the innocent enjoyment of 
the day, or rather the night ; for he would sit 
|ip for ever, if he could get any one to sit up 
with hhn, and hold him in conversation, evea 
on subjects that some would think benealh the 
consideration of a man of letters. As to a man 
of learning, he was a man of learning for his 
day« He was an excellent Greek and Latin 
idiolar. I need not tell you the value that was 
placed on this species of learning in my time ; 
)yit I l^OQW the period will qQmP> that sdence^ 
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that is, I mean mathematics^ &c/ >i/ill be loo^^ed 
upon as real learning..': 

Author. IhopQ so: that^riod^tliaiifeHeayen! 
is approachingj 

: Sheridan: 'Tis true, the Greeks and Romans^ 
particularly the fiDrmer, eaccelled in poetry, bisr 
tory.> and oratory. 

Auihor.'^xA Were little acquainted with experi- 
mental philosophy. 

Sheridan. I may then say, that Dr. Sheridat^ 
knew ail that the Greeks and Romans knew, 
that is, all tbat Time could not put his envious 
tooth upon ;. therefore, I may call him a man oC 
letters. 
' Author^ Undoubtedly. 

SheridatK And yet, when I think of the manner 
in which he spent his boyish days, I am surprised 
that he knew as much as he did. The poets were 
his favourites. 

Author. They are the favourites, of youth, the 
favourites of old age ; in short, they are the fa- 
vourites of all men ; they recall all the beautiful 
images of our happiest moments, they strew the 
thorny path of life with rose-buds, and exhibit 
the most exalted sentiments in the most captivat- 
ing dress. The Muses extend their mild empire 
to the sciences ; and even mathematical lines and 
angles borrow new charms froin the magic of 
harmonious sounds : poetry, besides, assists the 
iaemory— Shmdan* 
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ShetiJah., As aptcitacUs assi^ the sight. 
Juthor.^oihzl the Doctor was rather wild io 
Jiis youth. 

. Sheridan. As^ wild as if he had been "bred in 
the woods of Ainerica. 'His father Jkcpt a paql^ 
of hounds, and if he had not parted with them 
in time, h^ w-ouldJ\a.ve shared the fate of Actaeon. 
The son, to the great mortificatioapf the old man, 
preferred the. dog-kennel to the. schopl; the 
sound of the horn would have roused him from 
his bcdj^ the coldest morning in.wintecrand as 
the chase was all the rage in the part of the 
country where he lived, I am really astonished 
that a line 6f Lily ^et" stuck to his memory. He 
was not insensible, however, to the^ chirms of 
learning ; he wa$ fond of listeriing'to the con- 
versation of those who had made any progress 
in letters, and would treasure up their remarks ; 
and sometimes he would nvake sudh observations 
on them as evinced, that the seeds of genius 
were sown in his mind, and that a little cultiva- 
tion would call them luto a plentiful harvest. 
The father saw this, and; made uspof.every argu- 
ment in his power, to dravy his favourite son from 
those pursuits and amusements thjat arc so con- 
genial (if I may use the expression) to the youth- 
ful mind. I recollect a hunting song he wrote, 
when he was twelve years old ; and if it does not 
exhibit strongmarks of poetical powers, it will at 
B 3 least 
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least tend to confirm what I have said, ihat (he 
fehase was his favourite amusement. This is the 
song ; as it is the copy of a copy, perhaps the 
<)rigtnal has lost as mucK by transcription, as 
«ome originals have lost by translation* 

Hark 1 hark ! 1 think I hear the horn, 

That chides my long repose 5 
The dew-»drop twinkles on the tboni^ 

Tbt strtaiii in music flows. 
Hark ! hear ! I hear black Betsy snort^ 

Impatient of th^ rein : 
tVlien Nature thus proclaims the sporty 

Shall man cry out^ It's vain ? 

For this she lent the gentle hart 

The vivid lightning's speed ; 
She taught the hare her mazy art^ 

And wing'd the gjenerous steeds 
XiCt sages then of Kaman race^ 

The sJaVes of musty saws^ 
Decry the pleasures of the chase^ 

The fruit of Nature's laws, 
"the chase Supplied out aneient sires 

^ith food and raiment too-<- 
Tin curs'd Airintton fann'd her fit es^ 

And bent fbe sounding yew^ 
Then )Uw stretched forth her artful toils. 

And Cunsnng laid her snares | 
And Plunder gloried in her spoils. 

And &\V4 the world with eares. 

But 



jBiit Care dare not as yet i^fSUB 
The hunter's bounding hoof f 

And if she even t^kes a vi^w> 
The view inust ht tlooU 

As you seem pleased with this poetical prim- 
rose, I 'H present you with aDother> a bud of the 
same spring; 

^ersie}^ m a fPoaJen Ltg^ 

Divines-, espetiaUy your oW 6nes> 
Will gravely tell you, if tftey^re itiol^ ones^ 
That you may f^tb^t 6a the DeVil 
' Each act and deed of moral i^yilj; 
His back is b^oad efl<;)ugl]j^ :Wp j^QWj^ 
To bear tbem all, likt^ Kich^trd jflpe* 
In ey'ry suit Old Nicjc 's e^iggg'd, ^ 
Yet strange to tellj^ be 'a .neVer cag'd| 
For he ^s at liargej and run* abomtj^, . 
The Devil -s in> the Dfsvil ^a out* 
Thus grave divines ba^e madejiip pillSj^ 
To cure US of all humHh jl^ t 
If you have Jost ii horse ot mare> 
Then you *re cut off &om «D.tnuch eare } 
If death deprives you of your wl&i» 
Why, there 's an end to all your ^trifei 
Or should she crown yCmr brt>w with horn^i 
Bear them iVith patience like your corns : 
They 've remedies for each disaster^ 
For ev*ry broken head a plabter* 

3 4 TPot 



. IFot instinct^ now there *^ Ellis Qeg^# 
Vott kncAv the fdan' has broke his leg ; 
Ijo knatter h«w, no matteif wheref> 
It^s known that Ellis loves the iair. 
At first he wept^ and call'd on dcath^ 
Kit now he*5 glad he kept his breath > 
. What has he gained then by the loss ? 
To use the words of Jerry Cross : 
In point of saving, let us see. 
The first great thing 's economy: 
He saves a stocking and a shoe. 
And half a pair of boots will do. 
And then, if he should ebance to ride, 
6te spur 's sufficient for st side. 
And if that side should move, you '1!* find 
The-other will not lag behind : 
I^'s caay prov'dfrom Htkdibras, 
Nay, you may prove it by your ass. 
What next ? He'll save a yarcl of gartery 
And thtn the gout will eatch a Tartar; 
If it should think to Keize hia oak. 
How Clegg will laugh, ahd tell ^e joke ^ 
We hav*ht done with savings yet. 
In wear and tare, and even, trett r 
The buckle 's sav'd tha binds the knee. 
Or tipe in bow-knots three times three. 
The buckle 's sav'dr that binds the shoe. 
And axiy buckle now wiU do ^ 
fttovided it will hold the latchetj 
^There's no occasion. Sir, to match it >- 
Odd buckles sell for one third price. 
So there 's asaving in a trice. 
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TJnin soap and washing 's: Mv/id^ you' sce^ 

Upon the wooden depiity ;: . /; • • I r * ,. 1 y/ 

Though ifyou judge by shoe and shirty ' i > 

Clegg seems to like a little dirt ; 

And it will serve him all his life. 

To bear him up, or beat his wife* 

Another thing, if* he should beg. 

There 's nothitig like a wooden leg ; 

And when he moves upon his pins. 

He *s'tiot afraid of broken «hins : 

Besides, he stands a fourth relation 

To ev- ry blockhead in the nation. 

And cv'ry place of public trust 
, Is fillM with all these blockheads first* 
^ NoWjt reader, if you please we 'II stop. 

And moralize upon the prop. 

What U a leg of flesh and bone ? 

If well proportioned, I inust own 

It adds new beauties to the fair. 

And always marketable ware. 

Like ev'ry other charm, they last 

Until the honey-moon is past; 

With age they shrivel and they shrink. 

And then, alas ! what must we think ) 

Sure it should mortify our pride. 

To think the best are thrown aside* 

But our youthful poet, if I may presume to 
call him by that name, did not was<e all the 
precious moments of his syntax^days in hunting 
after butterflies, or collecting the flowers that 
grew in every hedge ; he qould be serious on 

occasions ; 
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occasiotis i 1 don't say that he could be serious 
when he pleased, Dor yet gay when he pleased t 
for I might as well say, that we can sleep whea 
we please, or dream when we please. About 
thirteen years of age, he used to write once of 
' twice a week, or oftener, a few lines on any 
subject that struck him, in the English Ian- . 
guagc, in order to enable htm to apeak aqd write^ ; v 
if not with felicity, at least with facility, in that i 'T 
tongue, which was now becoming fashionablei *1 
in consequence of the excellent poets that called ••? 
forth all the vigour and copiousness of it. These • , 
exercises were writteii at the desife of his father^ ;. 
for whom he always entertained the tnost filial M 
aflfection. I have lost them all except this one : '*^ 

Affliction. 

•* As Jfflicfwn one day sat on the sfea-shote, $he 
leaned her head on her hand, and seemed to cast 
her eye at a distance on the swelling ocean ; wavd 
succeeded to wave,^nd tear after tear stole down 
her pallid cheek ; the polished pebbles, inters 
mingled with shells of fading colours, drew het 
attention, whilst her imagination traced a variety 
of pictures in the fortuiious assemblage. As Af- 
fliction has amUsementSj as well as other affec- 
tions of the mind, she traced a figure on thd 
\shining sand, with a branch of willow, which 
jhe called Mak* Jupiter happened to pass that 

way, 



way, and was so struck with the ease and pre* 
portion of the lineaments, that he inspired the 
figure with life. A contest tiow arose; the Earth 
claimed the image, as having fuinnish^d tb^ msa- 
terials that composed it; Affiiction cried out^ 
^ It is mine ; your materials were of no iralue 
* till I traced the form :* when Jupiter pre- 
ferred his claim, as having called it itito life 
and motiott. The gods having heard every ar- 
gument the claimants could urge, pronounced 
this solemn decree : * Man shall be the property 
^ of Affliction during his life ; when he ceases to 
^ breathe, the materials of which his frame is 

< comf^osed shall return to emth, and his spirit to 

< Jupiter that gave it\ 
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My memory begins to fail me; t nt>w tis 
collect that I have some mote of the Doctor's 
juVepilb piloductions, but I sim afraid I shall 
fatigue you. 

Aahon On the contraty. Sir, you aiiord me 
a great deal of pleasure. 

Sheridan. Stay, let me see:--^the paper was 
written in imitation of a dialogue in Petrarch, 
one of my friend^s favourite Writers; he had hitil 
all by rote. 

jlzUher. An additional proof of his taste ; Vt^ 
iratch may be justly ranked in the first class 

of 
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of those that fevived the learning of thfc an* 
dents. 

Sheridan. He was the morrling-star of Italian 
poetry. 

Author. And one of tbfe brightest irl the con- 
stellation that afterwards shone in that indul- 
gent climate^ 

** The willing captive of Aonian toils.'* 

The Stolen tVife. , 

, Sorrow. A young fellovV has Stdlen nay -wife. 

Reaion. Ydung men are ptone td t'Hat species 6f 
robbery, I am forry to obferve that iri Hiis age 
I have very little influence over the mind of 
the youth of both sexes ; I wish I may have some 
influence over yours at present, for I see you arc 
very much affected. You must consider this mat* 
. tcr. Was she young and handsome ? 

iSorroo;. Both. 

Reason. Two great temptatibnsi. You married 
her for her beauty ? 

Sorrow. I did* 

Reason. Yoq should have reflected, that the 
.season of youth and beauty is short, and that 
both fly off together : the woman that won your 
affections, w^s sdnsible, no doubt, that she could 
win those of another j and some of that frail sex 

arc 
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Vt as ambitious of lovers after tbey^ve enterc^^ 
into the niarried state as before it. Was she fond 
Qf dress J 

i Sorrow. Easeiopately ; she would sp^nd boon 
tpgethcr at b^F tqilet. 

MeKisorif JB^ery time .«he IqoJ^ed in her glasSj, 
9^ thought she ^w the fape of an angel in it^ 
^nd perhaps she thought that an angel ought 
not to fspoplpy her time in domestic affairs. Wajj 
she fond of rom4nces ? 

Sorrow. Shp wopid ^t pp all njght reading 
them. 

Reason. Then of course she §lept a}l day ? 

Sorrow. A considerable p^rt of it. 

Reason. Then, as to her ten^per ? 

borrow. Capricious. 

. Jfleason. Extravagant ? 

]§orrow. My purse was. at her command. 

Reason. And she exhausted it ? 

Sorrow, Frequently. 

Reason, ^pw let us cast up the account, and 
see wh^t you have lost, and what you have 
gained. In the first place, you married a 
woman for her beauty, a shdrt-lived flower; 
and she ^larried ypu fqr your wealth, which 
could scarce gratify her . vanity and extrava- 
gance; you thqught you took an angel to your 
arms ; but the result has proved that there arc 
£allen angels. Instead of consulting your hap- 
piness. 
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fXness, $ba>^ poisoned it: instead of ponricg the 
ftahn of consolation into your mind when k was 
aiffiicted, she poured a torrent of words into 
jToorcars: she consulted ber glass oftenef than 
she consulted jour countenance ; her nights were 
spent ift reading lomances/ so that her bead was 
filled with' itnaginary adrentures^ and hero^ 
that never existed : such a defenceless castle was 
easily besieged. Why, if you view all this with 
an indifferent eye, instead of a loss^ ycKi have 
^tned. If a physician cured yoo of a tertiai| 
fever, you would reward him whh thanks and 
money/ and what should be the reward of that 
physician who has rid you of a quotidiaf^ fever } 
Your tnind will he no kmgcr distracted with the 
caprices of a woman, whose temper was not 
even to be regulated by the weathercock, an^ 
whose tongue would run for hours together witl|- 
out winding up; you will be no longer besieged 
loy a train of milliners and perfumers. Little you 
know heev much you are indebted to him th^t 
carried o£f such a disease. If he was your friend, 
|ity lum ; if he was your enemy, rejoice. Yoo 
are now restored to your health, and a little tiine 
and reflection will restore you to your senses. 

Scffrei^. I can*t restrain my tears. 

lUason. If carried away by fbrce> forgive hev ; 
butif willifligly? 
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Sorrow. Willingly: she stole off with hcf 
gaUaot iathe dead of night. 

Rea$on. Many a man would pray for such a 
night, and hail the annual return of it with 
feasting and music. 

Sorrow. My unhappy wife went off willingly* 

Reafon. If shcloved you, she wbuld not ha^e 
done so ; how then can you weep for a womam 
that is unworthy of your affection ? 

Sorrow. My unhappy wife ! 

Reason. Truly she will he unhappy, and he 
that stole her more so; repentance quickly treads 
on the heels of unlawful ajppetite. But you 
should remember, that this is an injury kings 
could not escape ; for Masinissa stole away the 
V^ife of Syphax, and Herod stole away the wifa' 
of Philip, atid Menelaus had two wives, and 
they wer^ both stolen. 



Atithor. I remember the dialogue in Petrarch ; 
and I think iht master would not be displeased, if 
living, with the additions of the pupil. Perhaps 
there 16 not a palTage in the Italian, that may be 
jlesorted to with more practical advantage. 

Sheridan. Why^ it is certain, that the youth of 
this country steal away yoiing women, with their 
owrt consent, a circumstance almost excusable^ 

Author. There are many apologies for the in- 

discretioni 
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discretions of the youth of: both ^ex^s, I forget 
who it is that says, ^^ Youth is a coDtinu^t fever/- 
i SherUan. I don*t forget that I was once yoapg 
ipyself; and though I am of the Romish persua- 
sion, I never could accede to the custom that 
pr^vail^ in that church, of confining young noen 
^i^yjpmtn\n the.^aUs of nrK>nastenres and nun- 
])crics; it is contrary tp thelawj^ of nature, reason^ 
and even sound policy ; it originates in pride, la? 
ziness, and perhaps son^p trivial disappointment : 
the world is a field of battle, and the first that 
fiies is a coward and a deserter. 

Author. True, it is a |ield pf hatlle, Jn \yjii9l) 
few arc victors. 

Sheridan. Well, Sir ; as I see you have a good 
stock, of patience, I '11 read you some lines which 
arc conn^cte4 >yith the subject we have touched 
on, which I did not think ^ime had spared ; they 
wore written by my cousin, on an occasion that 
\yill be long remembered in this part of the 
island y and as poets succeed best in fiction, per^ 
})aps in addition to his youth, the best applogy 
will be to assure you, that they are fbuqded iQ 
truth. They were written on my brother, a very 
worthy man ; who had the happiness of living 
and dying in the bosom of a, fine family of chil- 
dren, five sons and six daughters ; blessed with 
cpmmon ?ense, and an education that every day 
4ipprovcs. 

Vaddys 
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Faddy s Choice.' 

Young Pat was heir to fourscore co>vs. 

Five hundred sheep, and flixty sows. 

Two lordly bulls, four breeding mares, 

A house with half a flight of stairs. 

Well thatch'd and plaister'd round with clay>^ 

Of diflF'rcnt colours^ blue and gray, 

As snug as any thrush's nest : 

Proceed, de%r muse, and tell the rest. 

Before you bring him on the stage. 

Pray tell the reader Paddy^s age : 
Just twenty-four — I tfeink you're right. 
For I was told the same last night. 
The gods to honest Pat were kind 
In gifts of body and of mind ; 
For he could r^ad, and write, and sing. 
And touch with art the trembling string ; 
The foremost in the fight or chase. 
And never known to lose a race ; 
In wrestling skilPd ; oh muse divine. 
Around his riv^I how he'd twine ! 
His legs well made, a better fiair ^ 

Was never seen at any fair, 
ProportionM well in ev*ry part. 
And add to this a generous heart. 
As yet our swain ne'er thought of love; 
Youth, like the bee, delights to rove ' 
From flower to flower, from tree to tree : , 
Qh Cupid ! . mind thy just decree. 
Prepare thy boW| evince 'fhy power. 
And wouod the breast that wounds a flower, 
VOL. I. , c I-ct 
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Let not the wretch 'scape like the bee, < 

And lay the fault on destiny. 

This was not Paddy's case I own ; 

Sometimes he thought to lie alone 

Was not so pleasant as it mightj 

Provided every thing went ri^ht. 

That half a bed^ an h6nest soul^ / 

Was often better than the whdlc^ 

Provided Sally fillM the other; 

Why not as well as her fair mother ? 

With thoughts like these atnus'd one niglit. 

He sunk to rcst^ his sleep was light: 

He dreamt, and in the pleasing trance 

He thought he saw a nymph advance 

With swimming inien and measured pace j 

Her locks were bound with silver lace. 

And deck'd with buds of ev*ry hue. 

The panfy pale, the violet blue ; 

The lightest summer cloud her veil. 

While vestments floating on the gale. 

With trembling dew-drops sprinkled o'er; 

The like wafi never seen before. 

Pat thought at first she was the queen 

Of love, or goddess of the jgreen 5 

At all events resolvM to wait. 

With courage like a man, his fete* ' 

He wasn't held in long suspense } 

There '« noticing F^kc the present,tense } 

In love, at least, it is the best. 

For time, you know^^ destroys the zest. ' 

With honied yj^pid^ and ^ccents miWj 

Con4uffl€Jdbj,fei^ y.mxx^'jf^]^^. . 

: .^rm 
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'^I'm cometoofiiefyoii'liiyfcand, . 1 

Not for the sake of houie tx hod^ 

For 1 despise your dirty pdf, . 

I love you only for yourself; . * ; 

Yout gen'rous worth has fir 'd my breast; ; • 

Forgive — ^my eyes will tell the reSt. T 

That fleecy coat I *11 quickly chafnge. 

With cows «tid sheep no: nikore you ^11 raz)ge>r ■" 

Your hair with riband ehall be bounds ] • T 

Your hat with roses deck'd thrice routtd^ "^ 

Your home^un hose shall yield to silk^ 

Your gloves as white as. aiow or milk | 

Potatoes vile shall yield to trufiies, 

And wristbands plain to flomng ruffles ; 

Wax tapers shall iflame round in brass> 

And wooden cups give way to glass." 

Pat heard with wonder^ we '11 suppose 

At ev'ry gaie new charms arose ; 

He press'd her hand^ but was afraid ,t V 

To kiss so bright, so fair a maid. 

His breast was fiU'd with soft alarms : 

She knew the magic of h^ charms ; .\ '' 

And left him to reflect awhile^ 

Thta softly vanish 'd in a smik. 

That he might have his choice of two^ 

Another just appear Mill' view^ . 

That was not fit to be her maid^ . 

In point of dress^ so coarse array 'd; 

Her coat was poplin^ hpme#-made sUifl^ 

Her stockings blue^ and somewhat rough ; / 

But there was something in her eyes 

That might c<»nma)nd the riehast prife ; ... 

c a But 



But modesty^ foAadc the trial. 
And ev*ry look spoke teif-denial. 
Her modest eye, 'stead of her tongue. 
Spoke thus, as by the fairies sung: 
*^ Youitg Pat, I see your heart is won ; 
If so, poor Shela is undone : 
Your house, that braves thte rudest Btorm, 
Must change, alas ! its pleasing form ; 
Your locks, that wantpii in the wind. 
The gaudy riband now must bind ; 
Vour khie and swine must all be sold. 
And wooden cups exchanged for gold; 
Your father's homely cheer you '11 quit. 
The plain roast jcnnt and wooden spit ; 
Potatoes must not shew their face. 
And whiskey sink into disgrace- 
But say, dear Pat, when all is past. 
How long you think this game will last ; 
When all is spent, aiui friendship fled. 
Will beauty serve 3rou in its stead i 
Or will the fair, whose pride is dress, 
Ilemain with you in deep distress ? 
In such a case, what would, you do } 
I 'd live, and. love, and die with you ; 
At night I 'd trim the little fire. 
And knit your stockings on fine wire, 
I 'd stuff your pumps with softest hay. 
And hang your hat out of the waiy ; 
From ev'ry bush I 'd pluck the:wool> 
And when I 'd have my apron full, 
I 'd spin it on my fav'rite wheel. 
And wind itoa a hand-cross reel j 
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In heath well dy'd a {uirple blacK^ ^ - 

Ho^.it would shine upon yeur back ! 

And when^you went at night to bed, 

I 'd wash your shirty and bind your head. 

With verdant moss I *d fill your pillow. 

And wreath the window with a willow; 

Green rushes on the floor I 'd strew. 

And thus I 'd live and die with you. 

If fate should bless us with a race, 

I M trace the father in each face.*' 

Pat paus'd a while, and Shela stood 

Like the pale primrose in the wood. i ' 

The youth advanc'd, and seizM her hand, . 

And'kiss'd it thrice at love's command. 

He wak*d, and knew where Shela dwelt ; 

Her eyes confest the pangs she felt : 

Hjnmen was ready with his torch. 

And led them to the sacred porch. 



More l.ast words — I didn't tbink I had this pa« 
per; I kept it, bpc^use it is in his hand- writing ; 
that 's a fine flowing hand. 

Jutbor, Jt is: our age, nay, our disposition^ 
m^y be Ii;qpwn from our band-writing. 

Sheridan. In our age our letters appear as if they 
went on crutches. I pemember the circunastances 
that gave birth to this recipe, a« the Doctor called 
it. In the Christmas holidays, the schoolboy's wel- 
come season, I forget the year, Tom and I were 
resolved tq enjoy all the pleasures of it; for this 
c 3 purpose 



purpose we paid ti visit to a distant relaftiom, a 
sprightly female. Who, though she had heen 
married ten years, could enter into all our amuse- 
ments with as much spirit as any boarding-school 
miss in the kingdom. Hbr husband was what 
we called a hon vivanf, that loved his bottle and 
friend, and if he could enjoy the present mo- 
ment, never thought of the next ;. and that is 
more than some of your boasted sages could, 
notwithstanding all their preachments. We were 
received in the most friendly manner by the lady, 
with that look and tone which conveyed the cordial 
welcome ; we.were fonducted into a room, where 
we found a table ready furnished with wholesome 
viands and a bottle of sparkling champaign. 
This sun-shiue. w^ for, a moment overcast, by an 
envious cloud, that sometimes darkens the mar 
trimonial sky ; nay, even the most serene. The 
husband soort after entered, when the following 
dialogue commencecl ; and as there was a pen^ 
and ink in the room, Tom took down every 
word, 4he reading of which after dinnpf , aiFord- 
cd a great deal of laughter to the loving couple, 
for in reality they were so, notwithstanding these 
little gusts. 

/ Receipt to hrew a Storntm 

Husband. Woman — aye ! 

Wife. You are always railing at our sex. 

5 Husland. 
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Husband. And without reason i 

Wife. Without either rhime or reason ; you 'd? 
be miserable beings without us, for all that. 

Husbatid. Sometimes : there is no general rule 
.without an exception ; I could name some very 
good women — 

Wife. Without the head I suppose ? 

Husband. With a head, and with a heart too." 

Wtfe. That 's a wonder ! 

Husband. It would be a still greater if I could 
not; for instance, there is Mrs. Dawson, the 
best of wives ; always at home, whenever you 
call, always in good humour; always neat and 
clean, fober and discreet. 

Wtfe. I wish you were tied to her. Alwayi^ at 
home! the greatest gossipper in the parish r she 
may well smile, she has nothing to ruffle her teto- 
per ; neat and dean — she has nothing dse to do; 
sober — she can take a glass as well a'S her neigh- 
bours; discreet — that's another word, she can 
tip a wink — ^but I detest scandal: I. am surprised 
you didn't say she was handsome ? 

Husband. So she is in my eye. 

Wife. You have a fine eye to be sure ; you -re 
an excellent judge of beauty : what do you think 
of her nose ? 

Husband. She *s a fine woman in spite of her 
nose. 

IVtfe. Fine feathers make fine birds'; she can 
c 4 paint 
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paint her withered cheeks, and pencil her eye- 
brows. 

Husband. You can do the same if you please. 

fFife. My cheeks don't want paint; nor my 
eyebrows pencilling. 

Husband. True ; the rose of youth and beauty 
is still on your cheeks^ and your brow the bow 
of Cupid. 

fFife. You once thought so ; but that moving 
mummy, Molly Dawson, is your favourite. She's, 
let me see, no gossip, and yet she's found in every 
house but her own; and so silent too, when she 
has all the clack to herself; her tongue is as thin 
as sixpence with talking ; with a pair of eyes 
burned into the socket, and painted pannels into 
the bargain; and then as to scandal-^-but her 
tongue is no scandal. 

Husharid<. Take care, there 's such a thing as 
standing in a white sheet ! 

IVifCf Curse you ! you would prpvoke a saint. 

Husband. You seem to* be getting into a pas- 
sion. 

Wife. Is it any wonder ? A white sheet ! You 
ought to be tossed in a blanket. Handsome ! I 
can't forget that word: my charms are lost on 
such a tasteless fellow as you. 

fjusband. The charms of your tongue. 

Wife. Don't provoke me, or I'll fling this 
4ish at you^ he^c}. 

Husband, 
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Hushafid. Welly I have done. 

Wife. But I hav'nt done: I wish I had 
drowned myself the first day I saw you. 

Husband. It *8 not too late. 

fFife. Vd see you hung first. 

Husband. You 'd be the first to cut me down* 

Wife. Then I ought to be tied up in your stead* 

Husbafid. I 'd cut you down. 

mfe. You would ? 

Husband. YeSj but I *d be sure you wer^ dead 
first. 

Wife. I cannot bear this any longer. 

Husband. Then it's time for me to with- 
draw ; I see by your eyes that the storm is col* 
lecting. 

Wife. And it shall burst on your head. 

Husband. I '11 save my poor head, if I can. A 
good retreat, is better than a bad battle. (Hus^ 
band flies y the dish flies after him.) 



Author. Very well.— I must do the poet justice 
to say that he is as happy in the choice of his num- 
bers, as your brother was in the choice of his wife ; 
for as the one preferred untutored smiles, the 
blush of innocence, native beauty, and homespun 
dress, to the rolling eye that languished in humid 
fire, and the robes that fiowed in careless air, so 
t|be bard made choice of the flowers that grew in 
his qativ^ vales, in preference to those that un- 
veil 
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Tcil their bosoms to lighter suns : young points 
arc captivated ^ith gaudy epithets, 

Sheridafi. Yes, and old poets too. 

Author. Which evinces a want of taste — 

Sheridan. And judgment ; for judgment is as 
necessary in poetry as in prose. 

Author. Nay more ; Pegasus is a fiery steed. 
I hope the Doctor was $s happy as your brother 
in the choice of his wife ? 

Sheridan. To the full': I knew her very well, 
a woman of spotless character, Miss Mac Faden ; 
she was descended of a Scottish family of respect- 
ability ; she was agreeable in conversation, pleas- 
ing in her manner ; in short, she was a good girl 
and an affectionate wife : I cannot say that she 
was handsome ; she had beauty sufficient, how- 
ever, to captivate the Doctor ; and the truth is, 
he rejoiced through life in his captivity, for it 
was a gentle ♦one. I believe I was the first he 
consulted on the subject oThis marriage with that 
Ikdy ; for he was afraid to mention it to his fa- 
ther ; who, no doubt, like all fathers, thought 
himself a better judge of an affair of so important 
^nature than his son himself. Be that as it may, 
if was not the business of a day ; many letters 
l^assed between the youth and the maid ; they 
were written in a strain of unaffected simplicity ; 
iflany of them were shewn to me after their 

marriage, 



marriage, but IdidhottWnlc \X tsfoiild ha^^e been 
delicate to have asked a copy of any of t (u?m ; I 
only recollect some lines that Klife IVlac Faden 
wrote, which I can repeat, for I was in those 
days, as fond of reading poetry as otbeiB wfcrc 
of writing it; particularly if it flowed from 
a female pen. Stay, let me recollect ; now I te^ 
member them: I forget the occasion on whidi 
they were written. 

In pity first to human kind. 

Love taught the art of writlngj 
But soon deceit stept in, we find. 

And taught man false inditing. 
False yows^ faUc words, nay e'en false tkars. 

Soon after were invented; 
And Love from edoh accomnt appcani 

Almost to have repented 

That he disclosM the misigie art. 

At first for gods intended. 
By which he thought the virgin heart 

W ould be so much befriended. 

What voiles, what sighs on paper flow. 

In- words as sweet as honey I 
They melt away like nbw-^fairn snow. 

In sun-shine now of money. 

Then Love with indignation saw 

His tender views defeated ; 
'^raitors unpunished broke his lawj 

M^ crime on crizde repeated. 

Then, 
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Tl^n^ Love, resume thy wont^ power. 

And punish ev'ry traitor; 
From Jupiter in golden shower, 

Down to the petit-mattre^ 

One thing brings another to my recollection. 
The Doctor aiid I called one morning on Miss 
M^c Faden, in order to take his leave of her 
lor a few days, as he was to set out on a journey, 
I fwget where. The young lady asked in a tone 
that well expressed more than the words that ac- 
companied it, how long he intended to stay 
away ? to which he immediately answered : 

You ask how long I 'II 'stay from th^ : 

Suppress those rising fears f 
If you should reckon time like me. 

Perhaps ten thousand years. 

Author.- Very happy indeed. 

Sheridan. Love dictated the lines* 

Author. And the Muse. 

Sheridan. The Doctor, with all his learning, 
was not what we c^ali a popular preacher. His 
sermons were always composed of good ma- 
terials, apd he could sontotimes rise with his 
subject; you may judge of his character from 
th^ few fragments I have given you. 

Author, They are valuable Jn my sight ; I like 
to seethe human mind in itsundi;ess; I love 
■ • ' the 

'• ^ 3 



the early effusions offgehitrs; especially of those 
that *' lisp in numbevs^'' and laita yery hiipity 
that I called on you. 

Sheridan. In a few days it ^raold be too late ; 
I shall soon be gathered to my fgtbors^-bat the 
passage is smooth. 

Author. I see it is-— and if there is any thing m 
my power * ** *# # ♦ # ♦ * 



NATIONAL CHARACTEfiS. 

(WRITTEN IN 1637.)- 

In Affection. 

THE French loveth every where. 
The Spaniard very well. 
The Italian knows how to love. 
The Grerman knows not how to love. 

In Behaviour. 

French courteous. 

Spaniard lordly. 

Italian amorous. 

German clownish. .„:!.;:• 
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!rhe French hatli it manly;^'' 

Spaniard so so. 

Italian indiffeMtit. 

The GcrmaiiUllll. . 

in Bmidwgs. 

French buitd conveniently. 
'Spaniard meanly. 
Italian stately. 
German strongly* 

In Cloihes. 

French inconstant and changing^ 
Spaniard modest« 
Italian poor. 
German mean. 

In Colour 4 
French like a chesnut. 
Spaniard black. 
Italian brown.. 
German white or reddish. 

Lt CofW^rsaHoft^ 
The French jovial. ^ 

Spaniard troublesome^ 
Italian complying. 

German unpleasant. . . - - - 

In 






French hasty, .' ,: 

Spanish wary. : . 

Italian subtle. : : 

German slow. .. 

The French as an eagle. 
Spaniard like an elephant. 
Italian as a fox. 
German as a beai:. . 

In Darning. 
The French danceth. • - 

Spaniard walketh. ' 

Italian vaults. 
German walloweth hitasdf. . r. , : • 

•••[■■ ^ 

In Diet. I 

French delicate. .. 

Spaniard sparing. 
Italian sober. 
German loves drink. 

In Fevers. . ' ., 

French forgets good and evil. 
Spaniard rewardeth all. , fr?I 

Italian rea^y to do good, but tevcngefi^^j^.;,^ 
German doth neither good nor evil. 

In 
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The French ventures all. 

Spaniard makes a good show with a bad game* 

Italian takes exceptions* 

German is often cheated. 

In Laws. 

French hath good laws, but observes them not. 

Spaniard hath excellent Iaws> and observeth 
them rigidly. 

Italian hath good laws^ but is remiss in the ob- 
servation. 

German hath laws which are so so. 

In Learning. 

The French knows a little of every thing. 
The Spaniard hath a deep learning. 
Italian like a doctor. 
German like a pedant. 

In Looks atid A£en. 

French looks like one inconsiderate^ and is 
often so. 

Spaniard like a wise man^ and oTten is so in- 
deed. 

Italian looks giddy-like^ but is wise. 

Genaatt hath seldom good look or mien. 



In 
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In Lov^. 
The French gkldy and inconsiderate, 
Spanish boaster. 
Italian noble. 
German gross and rustical. 

In making Love. 

French diverts his mistress. 
Spaniard adoreth her. 
Italian serveth her. 
German bestows gifts upon her* 

In Contempt of Love » 

French hasty, offends his mistress. 
Spanish proud, slights her. 
Italian discreet, complains of her. 
German rude, asketh for what he gave her. 

In Magnificence. 

In France consists in the court. 
In Spain in her arms. 
Italy in churches. 
Germany in princes. 

In Plays. . 

French pleasant and merry. 
Spanish serious. 
Italian buffoon and jester. 
German unpleasant^ 

VOL* I. D In 
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In Pride. 

The French cs ro m en ds every thing. 
Spaniard praisetfa none but himself. 
Italian despises that which deserves it 
German is no boaster. 

In Promises. 

French light. 
Spaniard deceitful. 
Italian advantageous. 
German true and faithful. 

In Religion. 

French zealous. 
Spaniard superstitious . . 
Italian ceremonious. 
German indifferent. 

In Secret. 

The French tells every thing. 
Spaniard very secret. 
Italian sayeth not a word. 
German forgets what he was told. 

In Speech. 
The French sings. 
Spaniard speaks. 
Italian acts the comedy. 
German howls. 

jigain. 
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French speaks well, but writes ill. 
Spaniard speaks and writes little, but well. 
Italian speaks and writes well. 
German speaks little, but writes much. 

lu Temper. 

French jester and injurious. 
Spaniard grave and respectful. 
ItaUan pleasant and jealous. 
German lofty and fantastical. 

In wit. 
French hath it all the body over. 
Spaniard in the head. 
Italian in the arm. 
German in the finger's end. 

Concernmg Husbands. 
In France companions. 
In Spain tyrants. 
In Italy gaolers. 
In Germany masters. 

Concerning IVomen. 

In France ladies or drudges. 

In Spain slaves. 

In Italy prisoners. 

In Germany housewives. 

Da qf 
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Of Servants. 

In France masters. 
In Spain subjects. 
In Italy respectful. 
In Germany companion^. 

Of Horses. 

In France good for every thing, or for nothing. 

In Spain noble. 

In Italy handsome and good. 

In Germany dull and heavy. 

In Diseases, 

The French subject to the p — ; 
The Spaniard to the king'^ evil. 
Italian to the plague. 
German to the gout. 
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LIFE OF THOMAS SAINVITZ. 
Written ly hiimelf. — Translated from the Latin. 

I WRITE this in defence of my own character, 
which has been maliciously traduced by ignorant 
idle monks and wily lawyers. I have been de- 
spised by the nobility on account of the obscurity 
of my birth^ and envied by my own class, be- 
cause I am a lover of science. I know that lan- 
guage has been oAeo and aptly compared to 
dress ; bijitit is no]t to be expected, that I sb.ould 
appear to any advantage in point of style ; I 
liiever selected one epithet in my life ; and if I at* 
tempted it^ perhaps I should pluck a wee4 in- 
stead of a flower. My object is truth : — apd 
nothing but the truth shall flow from my pen. 
I was born in Bistrikia in Hungary, oo the third 
of March 1593^ My parents were very poor, 
and could not aiford to send me to school, if 
ihere even was a school in the neighbourhood^ 
Learning was a plant at the time of little estima- 
tion in my native country. A Pole, that worked 
in the mines, used to call sometimes at our little 
cottage, in preference to any other in the neigh- 
bpyj^lwod, as my father could speak broken I^ar 

D 3 tin 
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tin With greater fluency than the rest of the pea- 
sants — so that they could converse together on se- 
veral subjects. I'he Pole fell ill, and, as my mo- 
ther was skilled in the virtues of many plants, 
she was lucky enough to alight on one at last, 
that restored him to his health. His gratitude 
to Heaven and our family was boundless : — he 
taught me to read the Psalter ; and, as it was 
the only book that could be procured, I got it 
all by rote, and would not part with if for all 
the mines of Hungary. I was about eight years 
of age, when the~ sudden death of our Polish 
friend put an end to the hopes that I even then 
cherished of being oneday able toread the writings 
of those men who taught us **to wander through 
eternity." My father was contented with his lot : 
and as he had never tasted the sweets of learning, 
looked upon it as a kind of sin in the son of a 
poor peasant to aspire to any thing beyond the 
humble line in which he was bred ; and in or- 
der tp^ cure me of that folly, as he called it, I 
was hired out to a nobleman in the vicinity to 
herd swine. The steward was almost as great a 
itian as his lord, and as ignorant as his lord, 
and as proud of his ignorance too. He could 
scarce speak his native language; yet every 
word was uttered with such pomp, that my poor 
father looked at me with a face of wonder mixed 

with 
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^ith awe, as much as to say, "Listen to the 
words of a great man, for they come with weight 
and authority." The head swineherd was called, 
and presented me with a horn as the insignia of 
my office ; I was highly pleased with it, as it 
was curiously carved, and hung with some shells 
which I had not seen before. I did not forget to 
bring my Psalter, my dear companion, with me, 
but I took care that the steward should not see it ; 
and I entreated my father, of all things, that he 
would not let him know that I could read a 
little. 

The head swineherd seemed very well pleased 
with my answers; and promised and assured me, 
that if I fulfilled them, he would take care that 
I should be promoted in the course of time. 
This was some comfort ; especially as it came 
from a man who seemed to pity my youth, and 
the difficulties I had to encounter, in the task 
that fortune had assigned to me. I shall not 
repeat these difficulties— they were numerous: 
if one of the grunting race happened to be lean, 
it was my fault ; if one happened to stray, it was 
my fault ; and if I attempted to speak, I was sure 
of a beating. The steward surveyed and num- 
bered all the herds once a quarter ; hence he was 
known amongst the herdsmen by the name of the 
hispecting General. The parade he assumed on 
these occasions cannot be described ; if the least 
n 4 remark 
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.remark on his part called forth a single word^ 
all his bristles were on end in an instant ; and 
as soon as words could find vent, an explosion 
of oaths that would shock the ears of the most 
hardened sinner. I thought myself well off if I 
escapedatone of these reviews with a dozen blows* 
and as many threats, accompanied by looks suffi- 
cient to petrify the beholder. I was treated so cruel- 
ly by this monster and all his underlings, that I 
preferred the company of swine to my own species, 
and began to think what I now find in a great 
measure to be true^ that man is the worst ani- 
mal in the creation. One day, as T was sitting 
under my favourite tree, reading my Psalter, the 
steward stole on me unawares. The first thing 
he did was to snatch the book out of my hand^ 
which he trampled under his feet. I was so 
alarmed, that I could scarce persuade myself 
I was awake ; as soon as my senses began to 
•return, I felt my veins swell with rage at the 
treatment which my book received; and I am 
sure, if my strength had been equal to my fury, 
that I would h^ve torn the rascal limb from limb. 
As I plainly saw that the tide of his wrath would 
be immediately turned on myself, I sought Cor 
safety in flight : a wood at a little distance 
spread its friendly arms, and seemed to invite 
mc to fly for shelter to its boughs. He pursued 
me, but fear winged my stepsj and no wonder; 

the 
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the prize was life ; for if I had fallen into hik 
hands, it would have been like a sparrow in the ta- 
lons of an eagle. He followed me into the wood 
with such force and celerity, that he ran between 
two trees : he thought to disengage himself by 
main force, but in vain. When I saw that he 
was entangled, and that all his efforts to free 
himself were ineffectual, I walked up to bim^ 
seized his own hunting-pole, and beat him with 
it as long as I was able to wield it. I then 
walked off, and left him to the mercy of the 
hungry wolves, and his own reflections, if he had 
any. As my passion had subsided, I threw my- 
self on my knees, and poured forth praise and 
thanksgivings to the Father of mercies, who 
had delivered me out of the hands of such a fe- 
rocious monster. My heajt began to emerge : 
every thing about me seemed to smile: the 
flowers put on fresh garments, and the leaves of 
the trees fluttered in the gale. I often reflect with 
pleasure on the thoughts that came into my mind 
as I sat under a large oak, the patriarch of the 
wood. ^* Well, I have now fled from the face of 
man, the tyrant of the creation ; I am become 
a solitary tenant of the forest. How can I call 
this solitude > The birds sing ; 1 hear the voice 
of nature in the gentlest breeze ; and, as for 
books, I want hone. Nature spreads her pages 
|>efore me 5 the texture of that flower, the va- 
riety 
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fidy of its colours, and the richness of its perfume, 
arc sufficient to employ my thoughts. What a 
rich table the God of nature has spread even in 
the desert ! Look at the trunks and branches of 
these trees, how rough and crooked ! yet they 
are weighed down with delicious fruit. Avaunt, 
then, every idea of future misery ; I shall pass 
my days in the dear society of birds, trees, and 
flowers, and pity the man that is in the powcrof 
roan. Nature, however, lias taught us to pro- 
vide for future want ; her laws are immutable; 
they are dictated by unerring wisdom, and 
henceforth I will follow them : let me provide 
for the night that will soon spread her raven 
wings ; when the howling of the wild beasts 
will recall the voice of the steward— ^t he voice of 
the oppressor, and the voice of a tyrant. Per- 
haps the villain now sleeps in death — perhaps the 
eagle is now preying on his carcass — perhaps 
he is now called before^ the Lord of lords, and 
who knows how his accounts stand ?" I then 
thought it prudent to look out for a place of 
safety in the night, and to my great joy found out 
a cave formed by the hand of nature, sufficiently 
spacious, with a large stone in the farther end, 
covered with moss, which I marked out for a 
pillow, for I had now slept for two ye^rs on the 
lap of my mother earth, so that a bed was the 
least part of my concern. The entrance to the 
4' cave 
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cave was narrow, and could be secured against 
the intrusion of the wolf or the bear with a few 
branches. The moment I entered I threw my- 
self down, and in an instant fell asleep, and did 
not waken till the next morning. Hungary, 
perhaps, is the only country on earth that nature 
ias exempted from the toils of the plough and 
the harrow : here every thing may be said to be 
spontaneous — the richest fruits that ever the sua 
ripened ; so that the vegetable race may really call 
it their own country, their Paradise, and native 
seat. Having breakfasted, I sought for a spring, 
and soon found one as clear as crystal and as 
cold as ice : this was a precious discovery, for I 
must confess that the water is not good in Hun- 
gary. I often thought of my poor mother ; I 
dreamt of her every night, and was afraid, if my 
evil genius should release the steward, that he 
would wreak his vengeance on her. 

This thought for the present was the « only 
one that gave my mind any uneasiness. I had no 
occasion to regret my seclusion from a world, irf 
which I had been hardly treated from my in- 
fancy. To provide for future want was my prin- 
cipal concern ; for this purpose I pulled several 
clusters of the richest grapes, and placed them 
to dry in the sun. I usually breakfasted on 
strawberries ; and instead of being resigned to my 
situation^ I became enamoured of it. One night, 

in 
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ID my sleep, I thought the steward appeared to 

mc, with blood streaming from different parts of 

his body ; his eyes seemed to burn in his head ; 

I thought that I saw the word revenge written in 

every line of his countenance. My blood ran 

into icicles in my reins : I awoke in terror, and 

could scarce persuade myself that it was a dream; 

I strove to move, but could not ; I strove to call 

on God, but I could not; and I watched for the 

return of the dawn with as much anxiety as the 

tender mother watches for the return of a beloved 

son in a dark night.. The welcome dawn at length 

came^ but it could not dissipate my uneasiness ; 

my reflections began to thicken like a swarm of 

bees in the heat of the noontide sun, and every 

one of them pleaded in favour of the steward, 

and condemned me as a murderer. I walked 

out, but nothing could alleviate the sorrows that 

weighed down my mind: if I looked at my 

hands^ I thought 1 saw spots of blood on them, 

which my tears could not wash out ; I prayed, 

and I felt at last as if my prayer was heard : this 

was the first relief; but my reflections returnedt 

with the night, and I was afraid to sleep. Tired 

nature at length yielded to repose, and I passed 

the night in greater tranquillity than I had a 

Tight to expect. I was now enabled to converse 

a little with myself: " If the steward is fallen 4 

prey,'* said I, " to the beasts of the fpre^t^ I 

shall 
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shall be caught, for his blood will cry to Heaven 
for vengeance, and the very prints of my feet 
will lead to my cave. : — I shall be given up to 
justice — I shall be put to death, and all my reJa- 
tions, perhaps, will be condemned to die along 
with me ; our name will be a by- word in the 
country, and our habitation will be sown with 
salt. Let me tben provide for my safety, for if I 
remain here any longer, I shall be discovered : 
the love of life is sweet; it was given to me by 
my Maker, and I ought to preserve it as long ds 
lean. My dream, perhaps, was a warning voice, 
whispered into my ear by the angel of the night, 
and I will avail myself" of it." Moved by these 
impressions, I wandered through the wood foe 
threedays, and cheered myself with the hopes that 
Providence had vouchsafed to be- my guide and 
guardian ; for, strange to tell, I neither met with 
a wolf nor a bear in the whole way. T found out 
another cave, with a large flag at a little distance, 
wjiich filled the entrance as exactly as if it had 
been designed for that purpose. In this situation 
I remained for two years : lamused myself with 
the study of nature ; the variely of her works, or 
rather, the works of the God of nature, filled me 
with adoration and astonishment : every particle 
was finished beyond the power of imitation; I 
could observe no traces of the chisel, no flights 
of the shuttle, or any of those instruments that 
3 the 
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the first Artiat is obliged to resort to in all hi» 
labours. I had never tasted the charms of so- 
ciety, therefore I could not regret them ; I only 
regretted the loss of my Psalter, and shuddered 
when I thought of the fate of the steward : my 
mother often visited me in my slumbers, and 
sometimes I heard her voice in the day-time, as I 
walked along. ** Man, that vain animal," said 
I, *^ has the arrogance to say, that every thing in 
the varied round of creation was made for his 
use and pleasure ; but the slightest survey of all 
that is about me, proves to the contrary. These 
flowers flourish in the sun, and rejoice in his 
beams ; they sleep as well as I — and oh that I 
were as innocent ! The birds pour forth their 
music; they are charmed with their own con- 
certs; they have their domestic cares, and they 
have their domestic blrss : these downy nests arc 
not invaded by the hands of the spoiler — they arc 
secure from the toils of the fowler. The very 
trees have their pleasures, and, perhaps, they 
have ideas peculiar to themselves. God is not 
the God of the dead — he is the God of the 
living, and all nature is anirriated." 

These were my reflections ; and as they were 
dictated by nature itself, who was my only tur 
toress, they are dear to me at this moment. One 
morning, as I was sitting under a vine that over- 
shadowed me with its branches, I thought I heard 

a humaa 
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a^uman voice; my heart trembled^ and a thou- 
sand thoughts immediately shot across my mind: 
I drew in my legs as gently as I could, and 
called upon the clusters to conceal me : in the 
course of a few seconds, I saw a person advance; 
he called to me in a gentle voice, and bade me 
not to be afraid. I collected sufficient courage 
to tell him, that I was not afraid : he came up 
to me, took me by the hand, and sat down by my 
side. ** You see by my dress," said he, *« that 
I am fled from society as well as yourself, and 
Heaven, no doubt, has brought us together.'* If 
I was charmed with his words, I was still more so 
with his countenance ; there was so much swect- 
ne3S in it, that my fears immediately vanished, 
and without any hesitation I told him my whole 
bistory, and in return he favoured me with the 
following outline of his own : 

<« My fother is one of the wealthiest \otds in 
all Hungary ; and in point of antiquity, if not the 
first, our house may be ranked in the first line. 
Our hall is hung with the trophies of war ; vre 
have often stood in the pass, sought the foe in 
his own camp, and died the field with his blood. 
Our chaplain was a very good kind of man ; he 
Wa$ a German ; he had the honour and happi* 
XkGSS of our family at heart, and my father was 
guided by him in temporal as well as in spiritual 
^airs. He advised him toiwjnd me td the uni- 
versity 
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Tcrsity of Jena, where I passed eight years 
under the superintendence of one of the most 
learned and pious men in that seminary. I re- 
turned to my native home in the eighteenth year 
of my age. As I was the only person in my fa- 
mily that had been brought up to the knowledge 
of letters, I used to amuse myself with reading; 
and if at times I mingled in the chase, it was ra«^ 
ther on account of health than amusement. On 
one of these occasions^ I happened to fall into ft 
train of reflections on a passage which I had read 
the preeeding night, so that I rode some miles 
without ever thinking of the hunt, or whither I 
was going; and when I looked about me, I 
could not tell where I was. I paused for some 
minutes, cast my eye around, but could not espy 
even a cottage ; I rode on, and when I had 
gained the summit of a gently rising hill, I ob- 
served a castle, that out-topped a group of lofty 
trees at a distance. I made up to it, and was re- 
ceived in the. most hospitable manner. The 
master of this Gothic mansion was, perhaps, the 
proudest of our magnates, as he traced his blood 
up to the founder of the Hungarian empire ; but 
I found that he had little else to boast of except 
his herds, his slaves, and precious minerals. — I 
mistake— he had a daughter, worth all the herds, 
and slaves, and bleeding rubies in the world. 
Nature had formed her of the choicest mouldi^ 

and 
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and her education was far superior to those of her 
rank. Such beauty demanded a tribute, and I 
laid my heart on the altar. This visit was suc- 
ceeded by another, and every visit added fuel to 
my passion : it was refined ; it was the purest 
flame,- and I was happy to find that it warmed 
the most angelic bosom on earth. I must not de- 
tain you long :— one morning, as we stood to- 
gether under a spreading palm, the emblem of 
our loves, her father and brother discovered our 
retreat. Regardless of my own life, I was only 
solicitous for that which w^as dearer to me ; I 
thought to screen her from the fury of both. 
The son fired at me ; I presented my breast to 
receive the ball, but the cruel fates were not so 
kind ; it entered the bosom of his sister, and she 
sunk in my arms with a sigh. As soon as I feaw 
that she was dead, I rushed forth like a boar 
galled with the dart of the huntsman : I drew 
my scimitar, and with. one stroke laid him at 
my feet. The second brother by this time had 
reached the fatal spot ; I flew at him, and in an 
instant his lifeless trunk sunk on the ground. 
The father levelled his pistol at me, but it missed 
iirc ; I raised my arm, but the breathless corpse 
of his daughter, beautiful even in death, re- 
strained my fury, or I would have widowed the 
proud house of — — . A young man came up to 
VOL. I. E me ; 
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me; I know not as yet who he was ; he led me bj 
the arm to a large gate, where 1 found a horse 
ready saddled, which 1 mounted, and in an in- 
stant I was out of view. My wounds bleed 
afresh ; but as I have proceeded thus far, I '11 go 
oq. What was to be done ? — I could not think 
of returning to my father's ; I knew the enmity 
that si^bsisted between the*tw^ families; the 
pride of blood — the pride of domain — the pride 
of military exploits — these were the never- failing 
sources of that enmity ; my return would only 
increase it. I rode, or rather flew, not from the 
pursuit, but from myself, rather ; but I could not 
fly from myself. Tired at length, I alighted, and 
left the horse to chance — the faithful horse, that 
scarcely left the form of his hoof behind. Th^ 
shades of night, and the shades of a still darker 
wood, enveloped mefrom every view but the view 
of Heaven. The next day I traversed the wood, 
unknowing what I sought; at night I ascended 
a tree, and about the hour of twelve I thought 
I heard the sound of a bell, slowly advancing 
on the undulating breeze. I w^s soothed witli 
the sound ; it spread a pleasing melancholy over 
my frame : at first I thought it might have been 
tlie effect of imagination, but in a few hours 
afterwards I heard the sound again, solemn^ like 
the knell of some departed spirit. I began \o 

think 
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think that it proceeded frotn some monastery, 
and I was right ; for in a short time I saw the 
spires glittering in. the beams of the morning 
sun* As I now bad no interest in this world, it 
came into tny mind, that I could not do better 
than to spend the rest of my days in such a retreat, 
in prayer, abstinence, reading, and meditation, 
as the only balm of a mind wounded like mine. 
Accordingly, I went up to the porter, and re- 
quired to see the abbot, a venerable old man ; I 
told all that had happened to me ; he sympa* 
thized with my sorrows ; I changed my name, 
and was admitted. I now bade adieu to the 
world, and seemed for some days to think, if 
every one knew the happiness of a monastic life, 
we should have nothing but monks and nuns ; 
but I was soon disgusted with it. Instead of shut- 
ting out those passions that embitter human life, 
the gate was rather thrown open to them : such 
bickerings, contentions, superstition, ignorance, 
laziness, gluttony, &c. that I took the first oppor- 
tunity that presented itself to make my escape, 
with a few books which I purchased, the dear 
companions of my solitude. I have now re- 
mained in this wood these three years ; she that 
was once the idol of my heart, is now my guar- 
dian angel, and I have just finished an epitaph, 
which, if Heaven permit, I will inscribe to her 
memory, on a slab of white marble, which I have 
E 2 polished 
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polished for that purpose/' The epitaph ran afr 
follows : 

*^ The fair whose dust skeps lihderncatH, 
With us short time was doom'd to breathe ; 
Yet while she dcignM to dwell on earth. 
Besides connexions and high birth. 
Nature, thrice kind, with Fortune's dower. 
Gave ev'ry gift within her power; 
Each charm was fondly gaz'd upon. 
And each had claimants more than one ; 
Compassion hop'd to gain her sigh. 
Soft Pity languished for her eye ; 
The rose would court her fragrant breath,^ 
Her song, the swain would sing in death. . 
Hopeless her fairness to assume. 
The lily languished in its bloom ; 
Each virtue marked her for its own. 
Love call'd her heart his rooted throne j 
Prepared his bow, the arrt)w drew, 
The shaft of death before it flew; 
Yield all, yield love, unstain'd with pelf. 
For God has claini'd her for himself/^ 

He paused, and in that interval I 'II take tlic 
opportunity of saying, that I thought myself in 
heaven. I could scarce persuade myself for 
some moments that I was in company with a 
mortal being ; he was young, finely formed^ and 
his face shone like the face of an angel. I ^aw 
that he was pleased with my attention ; il was 

• dcepy 
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^eep, for every word be said stmk into the 
bottom of my heart, wiicre it remains even at 
tbis distaoce of time. It was new to me, it was 
rateresting to me ; and therefore it is no wonder 
if it madft a deep impression on me. He invited 
me to accompany him to his cave; it was at some 
distance ; but conversation beguiled the length of 
the way. 

Stranger. When I first entered this dark 
forest, I cannot describe the variety of passions 
that contended for the mastery in my breast. In a 
day or two, however, the tumult began to sub*-, 
side, and reason, that had been banished for 
some time from her throne, was recalled by reli- 
gion and philosophy to resume the sceptre. It 
would appear romantic if I were to tell the varie- 
ty of little incidents that befell me in the course of 
the first week : — I cannot pass over one : I think 
it was on the fifth day, as I was walking near the 
brow of a rugged precipice, I cast my eye on a , 
spreading oak, that seemed to have some figures 
cut on its stem : I went up, and to ipy great sur* 
prise found four letters of the alphabet, curiously 
cut out beneath the rude figure of a man. I forget 
the philosopher that exclaimed in rapture, " Men 
have been here !" when he saw sonje mathema- 
tical figures on the sand in a desert. I looked 
round, and saw an opening betwixt tvyo rocks ; I 
entered with trembling steps^.and found a hatchet 
? 3 and 
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and a. pair of compasses ! I paused for some 
tijnc in ecstacy over this treasure ; I advanced to 
the upper end of the grotto, and there I saw a 
smooth stone with the following lines cut on it : 

*^ Life 's made up of hopes and fears, 
In other wordi, ©f smiles and tears ; 
But our amiles are easy reckon'd. 
And they vanish in a second ; 
Whilst our overflowing tears 
Can't be numbered up in years/* 

As I may say I was heir at law to the truth of 
these verses, I took possession of the cave.; and 
as no one has, from that hour to this, at- 
tempted to dispute my claim, I have kept posses- 
sion of it ever since. 

jiulhor. Nor is it likely that any one ever will. 
Did ygu meet with any thing afterwards that 
led to the discovery of the first inhabitant ? 

iS/r/^w^^r. Nothing : I wish I could. I intend 
to divide it with you, however ; we shall be so 
happy ! 

Author. I look on this; to be the happiest day 
of my life; my good friend the Pole used to say, 
that happiness unmixed was not to be tasted 
on this, side the grave. 

S}ranger. If you do not shake the cup too of- 
ten, the lees will sjnk to the bottom, 

Author. Now, Sir, you see that I am young ; 

I know 
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I know nothing of the vvofld ; I never had any 
irtt^rcotjrse with if ; I know nothing of books ; 
I never, ks I have already told you, read but one 
in my life ; atid what is more, I know nothing 
even 6f thef very country 1 was born in. I have 
geen two or three caStles in my life, but I dare 
not approach them ; they seemed to frown on 
the very cottage that strove to conceal the turf- 
cfbVvned shed, at an harfibl6 distance. I have 
seeii sotiie of the dforfiesfics df these wealthy 
lords mounted on horses, richly caparisoned ; the 
bridles glittered with preciOiis stones, (hat shone 
even iri the lustfe of thfe sun; and the very 
horsed themselves secmedi to glory iri the pflde 
of their fidets. I am indebted for the little that 
I know to the honest Pole ; atid so far I find 
that whatever he told rrie is true. 

Stranger. It behoves every man to know some- 
thing of the geography and history of the coun* 
try thflft gave him birth. We are indebted to our 
natal ^oil iri many respects : if our parents should 
die, or inhumanly desert us, our country will 
foster our infancy. These lessons ought to be 
the first taught in our schools ; but instead of 
that, we are led in our youth to Rome, the 
proud mistress of the world. We are charmed 
with the conquests of those splendid robbers of 
mankind, the Romans : these conquests arc ex- 
hibited in such captivating language, that we for- 
E 4 . get 
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get the miseries of the conquered in the trium-' 
phant shouts of the victors. But the time will 
come, that mankind will pay a little more atten- 
tion to their own histories, and, if they do, they 
will find as many subjects for praise in their own 
heroes, as they now do in those of the people I 
have just mentioned : nay, I think the catalogue 
of the Roman heroes .will be much diminished, 
when the beams of philosophy dissipate the 
clouds of prejudice, that now hang over the 
miiads of men, and which, in some measure, will 
cloud the brightest understanding through time. 
I will now give you, as far as I can recol- 
lect, the outline of the history of our own state. I 
think it matters very little from what part of the 
globe we came. As to the emigrations of nations, 
they have been so numerous when war and con- 
quest was the trade of mankind, that it is impos- 
sible, at this time of day, to trace any one na- 
tion to its native source : writers on writers have 
written on this fruitle^ subject, and I do not 
find that they have shed much light on it ; nay, 
indeed, the light they have shed, ignis fatuus 
like, only serves to lead the reader astray. Lan- 
guage is the only guide that is now left us in 
this intricate path: Qui gentiumrorigines deslitu- 
ias ah historiay ex linguanim mutua adjinitaie^ aut 
simlitudiney nituniur illustrarey viam illi quidem in^ 
mnt non insolitutn^ (^c. (which 'he e^^plaiued to 

me); 
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mc) ; but even the links of tWs chain are often 
broken, and the history of the origin of every 
nation is blended with clumsy fables and fa- 
shionable lies. On this occasion the Hungarian 
language may well claim the superiority over 
that of any other ; it is insulated — it bears no 
affinity to anyone known language on earth. 
It agrees, undoubtedly, with the Turkish in 
twenty or thirty words, which may be easily ac- 
counted for from the intercourse of the two na- 
tions. The Huns^ Ahares^ oxAvares^ and Hun- 
garians, are one and the same people — Asiatics. 
In 479, they were divided into two classes^ the 
Asiatic and European^ Hungarians; the latter 
were mixed with the Bulgarians ^ and about the 
sixth century the name of Bunsy ox Hungarians^ 
was first known in Europe. As the see48 of war 
were sown in every man''s bosom in thos6 days, 
it is no wonder if the pages of our history down 
to the present day, stream with blood ; so that 
you may turn over leaf §fter leaf, and scarce meet 
with any thing but plunder, devastation, fire, 
and famine ; one castle reared its head against 
another, and the son stood in battle array 
against the father, and the father against the son; 
and I am sorry to say, that even time, and the 
precepts of Christianity, written in milk, have 
little tended to, extinguish the sparks of private 
^nin^Qsity and public indignation. The Hun- 
garians 
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garians arc gallant soldiers ; they delight in the 
sound of the trumpet and the neighing of the 
war-horse : what they gained by the sword, they 
maintain by the swotd ; and if ever they yield it 
ujp, it will be with -their breath. Hungary is the 
richest country in the universe : loo^ at her sur- 
face — ^look at het vine, look at her fruit's;-^ 
wherever the ploiigh hai been introduced, hef 
valliiSs float in ^htfe* atfd barley, and all sorts d( 
grain : you sec the re^r oh the heels of the 
sower; ndy, I ffiay vigfiture to say, that hct 
spring is richer thari the harvests of other na- 
tions. What ari^ all these, in coiriparison to th€ 
wealth she has concealed in her bowels : her 
mines ctf gold, silrer, iron, lead, precious stones, 
quicksilver, &c.? li^wbiild seem that Nature, in 
some great revolution, had collected her trea- 
sures, snd deposftfed them in the womb of this 
coGtttry. When I call precious stones treasures, 
don't think I intend to place so high a value on 
therri ^ I do on the fruits and productions of the 
fields; precious stones tflay lose their lustre in 
fhe eye of beatrty, and those that prize thenr at 
present ; but Agriculture renews her age every 
moment — she appears in a new garb every day ; 
she naay be said to flourish in perpetual youth : 
content and health, and even arts and sciences, 
are found in her tram : if she crowds the tables 
of the great with luxury, she fills the humble 

board 
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board with abundance ; all those that are willing 
to enter into her service are rewarded ; she for- 
tifies the meanest cottage against the attacks of 
winter ; she smooths the bed of the labouring 
hind, and amuses his islumbers with light fantas- 
tic dreams. Philosophy, however, like Nature, 
turns every thing to her own account, and to the 
best advantage: the sound of the anvil was 
beard long before the days of Pythagorass but it 
was reserved for the Samian sage to turn those 
sounds into music, and to range them in sweet 
concord under the banners of science. Whilst 
our magnates are diving into the mine for dia- 
mondsj the natural philosopher will yet dive 
into the same in pursuit of what is more precious 
than diamonds — truth. It is in the bowels of 
the earth that we are to search for the works of 
God ; it is there we are to trace the revolutions o£ 
nature, as Pliny, the Roman naturalist, very 
justly, observes: Swit sub terra minus not a nobis 
jura natura, sed nan minus ^erta : — crede infra^ 
quidqiiid vides supra. Perhaps it is the bowels of 
the earth that the chronologist will yet look for 
those years that rolled away : perhaps it is in 
the bowels of the earth that the divine will yet 
look for additional proofs of Holy Writ, if any 
are wanting. Perhaps it is in the bowels of the 
earth that the physician will yet look for medi- 
cines, that may soften the agonies of pain, and 
3 expand 
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expand the rose of health on the pallid cheek o^ 
youth ; nay, even the geographer, who has tra* 
yersed the surface of the globe, may yet find in 
the interior of it, the remains of cities swallowed 
up by earthquakes, or those that have sunk under 
the silent touches of time. Having now given 
you a faint outline of the wealth of our native 
country, you have a right to expect that the in- 
habitants of it are the happiest of the human 
race; they ought to be so, but I am sorry to say 
that they are riot. Our nobility are ignorant ; 
they have not yet emerged from barbarism ; they 
pride themselves in the extent of their domains, 
the antiquity of their families, the number of 
their horses, and the fleetness, ferocity, and sa- 
gacity of their dogs; nay, dogs and horses 
engross their affection. I do not blame them 
for their attention to those animals in a certain 
degree. A horse is one of the most finished ani- 
mals in the creation : nature, as well as man, 
seems to be proud of the stately steed r Grettla, 
the Icelandic poet, has sung the praises of* ^ 
horse, in numbers that will live through all eter- 
nity; and the fidelity of the dog is proverbial; 
yet there are some truly noble amongst our lords. 
As to the people, *he common herd, they are 
not even^ considered as drops of water in the 
bucket, or dust in the, balance : you '11 find no' 
breast warmed with the love of letters ; our mb- 

liasterics 
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liasteries are filled with ignorance and supersti- 
tion ; you scarce meet with a book ia one of 
them, or, if you do, it is a book of cookery. As 
to war, I can't blame my fellow-subjects ; the 
situation of our country is warlike, if I may use 
the expression ; we arc encircled by powerful 
nations on every side, who would swallow us 
up, if we did not keep the bow always ready ; 
but I look forward to happier days. When the 
crescent^ is in the wane, then the sun of Hungary 
will shine in milder glory, and the lord and the 
peasant will rejoice in its beams; but that period^ 
is remote. We are at present composed of seven 
different nations, and as many tongues \ \yhea 
their sounds are mixed and lost in one, then our 
interest will be otie; we shall then have the 
3ame enemy and the same friends. Our situa- 
tion as a nation ought to render us happy ; we 
are cut off from the ocean, and of course from 
foreign commerce ; for it is trade that debauches 
the human heart, and teaches us to place a price 
on the best affections of the mind in a commer- 
cial country. Connubial love is' bought and 
sold ; there is a pciqe annexed to it in the na- 
tional sale catalogue ; the very patents of thcic 
nobility shine in golden sands. All commercial 
states have a certain period of duration, as well 
as those that are founded on extensive conquest* 

* The Turks. 

The 
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The Phcenicians built Malaga ; Ihcy planted co- 
lonies in Abdera and Carthage, and not content 
with the gold of Spain, they brought tin from 
the Cassiterides ; they sunk in splendid ruin, and 
have not left even a' native poet or historian be- 
hind them. Tyre, the daughter of Zidon, is no 
more : Tyre, that was situate at the entry of the 
sea, " a merchant of the people for many isles/' 
is sunk into oblivion : — ^her emeralds and broi- 
dcred work are no more. 

This shews you the superior advantages of 
agriculture, and the happiness of an inland state, 
blessed with abundance, and good laws impar- 
tially administered. I am afraid, after what I 
have said, that these flowers and fruits will fade 
in your eye, and that you will one day exclaim, 
** It is not good for man to be alone." 

Author. On the contrary, those fruits and 
flowers appear brighter than ever in my eye ; 
and if I even indulged an inclination to visit the 
world, you have cured me. 

Stranger. Then let us be happy together; I 
have some books ; they are written in Latin, but 
I '11 teach you that language : I '11 teach you all 
that I know, and I '11 tell you all that I know. 

Author. Then you '11 make me happy, indeed ! 

This specimen will enable the reader to judge 
of the advantages which a willing mind might 
derive from the society of such an enlightened 

man. 
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man. As I had, what is called in ray language, 
a moist memory, susceptible of every impression, 
it should be matter rather of surprise than other- 
wise, if I did not make a rapid progress in the 
Latin language. ( was not more charmed with 
the fables of Virgil than I was with those of 
Livy, the father of Roman history. I was en- 
raptured with his harangues, and blessed the 
imagination of the historian that had penned 
them: they convinced me that the son of Padua 
had a perfect knowledge of the character of his 
countrymen, and that he was a master of his own 
language, which is more than every writer can 
boast; for language and music may be well com- 
pared, and the magical effects of one and the 
other cannot be described even on the coldest 
ear and the dullest heart. 

He also formed a globe, on which we traced 
all the flights of the Roman eagle, as well a» 
the conquests of Attila, &c. I was young, and^ 
of course, inexperienced : I followed these bar- 
barous conquerors into the very heat of the bat- 
tle, and as often as victory perched on their stan- 
dard, I rejoiced. My friend saw this : he found a 
ready apology for it in my youth ; he depicted 
those enemies of the human race in their pro- 
per colours, and taught me to detest the laurels 
that were stained with the blood of the innocent, 
and bedewed with the tears of the widow and 

the 
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the orphan. Though he was an excellent geo- 
grapher, and had seen many places with his own 
eyes, yet I could not help perceiving, that as of- 
ten as I touched on the situation, &c. of any 
country, he availed himself of the first opportu- 
nity to change the conversation. There are 
some that cannot bear even to reflect on past 
pleasures, and there are others who are never so 
happy as when they are talking of them. I rie- 
coUeet that I asked him one day if he had ever 
been in Bohemia; he paused, and with a sigh 
answered, that he had spent some happy days in 
that country. I expressed a wish to know some- 
thing of it, when he gave me the following par-* 
ticulars, which I treasured up in my memory, 
that faithful recorder of all my joys and all my 
woes. " The first inhabitants of Bohemia were 
probably the Celts, who, in the earliest ages of 
antiquity, inhabited the north-west part of Eu- 
rope. They were conquered by the Marco- 
manni, and these, in their turn, were obliged to 
yield to the arms of the Slavi, who have retained 
that kingdom ever since. The manners of the 
ancient inhabitants resembled those of other bar- 
barous nations. The young women bote arms, 
and fought by the side of the men ; they wore 
even the same dress; ''but after the death of Li- 
busse, their first chief, they assumed a lighter 
garb of many colours, but would not acknow- 
ledge 
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kdge the superiority of man in war^ or in the 
chase. Towards the latter end of the thirteenth 
century, (he men wore their beards, add valued 
themselves not a littte on the length of tbeit 
hair, which generally flowed oyer their shoul- 
ders. The dreflb of the nobles consisted of a 
short strait coat or jacket^ with a bonnet that 
ended in a point somewhat in thei form of a cone. 
The peasants were vested in long cloaks and pan* 
taloons. The priests wore bonnets in the form 
of a crown; and, what may appear a little ex«^ 
traordinary, never appeared in public without a 
sword by th^ir side. They buried their dead .in 
the woods : the ceremony of interment was im- 
mediately succeeded by a fii$y which sometimes 
continued without interruption for a fortnight, 
nay, even longer, in proportion to the quality of 
the deceiased. Their heathen ancestors were 
sunk in the grossest idolatry ; nor has the light of 
Christiapity, even at this day, entirely dissipated 
the dark clouds of Paganism. The present in- 
habitants are lusty, with bright eyes, and pale 
brown hair : the women, are very well made, 
fantastic in their dress, passionately fond of 
music and dianciiig, and, I may add, amorous. 
The peasantry are stupid — ^as stupid as those of 
Germany ; but those whom fortupe has released 
from the toil^ of the plough and the spade are 
lively, and even sometimes blunder out a witti- 
vot*' !• F cism. 
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dfto.' They coIlsum«^ia*g^ of Udw^ 

gakiao-^^rfd^Oehnan witles r'but their' ordinaiy 
lknr^g^Ur*beer,' whktfar'is lighter And kss bitter 
thati' tlte iiiftit-lk][uori of 6ticdhy/.whiQh are miicb 
estecdibdi; 'Tl^ situk^<SenUan in tdiiij^ of tb«f 
ttiv^ns^ talt ttie Sfa!v«tiian U thei^ native kin^ 
^iisigew 'Bohcnda is |(>irery fertile xountry^ but 
littte iii«tebted to ^ntelture. You ■. menttocied 
the cfther .&]f^ Mmbthihg of Arabia, aad yon 
sttfMbdt^lhittk the iiih^bitat^^ that country 
the happiestin tiie ani?ei^se; I was almost going 
to isay^ tlmt ba|:^ivssfe is a relative term^ iitid I 
belibvei if eVfery maik frtis called on Ibi: his defi- 
ultibn of that t^rohJ^ that we should Itevfe as«aoy 
defi^nitions astHere 4re menr Happint^s is mOt to 
bb bdilit^ied ; the mbabitants of the frarsdn t^ions 
would not exchange their frosts and sdowsibr all 
thogoldei!^4reasures of thb Eiast.^ Thfeir frosts and 
snothiJ^m-tteiiltn^asurss; they glide ovef the cine^ 
iM^^fle^ oh the- othbr with as mueh phtasurd 
ar if /theyisfonl on« ai'biEjdiof downt tbe cold 
s^ii}^: their neh^es^ *a»db iilts^ their Yeihs: ^hh 
beaifh ihd' aofivity. I think thaJk^ histbrjr would 
Ifean^i^o^lif :I a^HSievted, tbk all the%tef«rn lind 
stsfcrth^rri' nbtiidns 4iaie bften totkj^aiei^d by tho 
h^rdf^tM dCthiiNorth : men and steel will pe- 
hetrnfertbieiremoteslt icorfacr of the globes Thd 
Swc^i Daiy Gietfc^iGoOis, Henetiv artd SarmE- 
tidns, itowedi^Smn'Ihe north-east of Ada ; the 
•^" Tartars 



Tartars iwd^ Tftiwr^wj^Mqfrtrw;^ tho 

GoUi^ and V;^l4a|s,.^efy^»^kl^^rt^ n prQvinced 
of .Spaip ^qd Jhp ,^wc sfeprefi, pfi.Jtfiy. Tho 

yi^s cpiiqqei}?4..(b9 Medc^;;,itte?. G«ek» trin 
i|mphe4 ;PVff: <tha jP«r§iaQa, and th» qoiveted 

, Parthian s^bdw^ tl^ lettered Gtttik* Look : at 
tbf; desceodapts ^:tbe. Tartar Dati^t one fitlt 
tbe throne of Cfaina-r-anolhei vyidds tbfc sceptrfc 

. of Pter^la-T-ta third vv^ar* tfa(r (]^tQituin crcseeutrrf* 
and ^ fovirth cptpmandi th? rpala^^eof Delhi." . 

These pbs^vatipns were foHpwed hjJa paoegy-^ 
i:i<?iwi tiiepkasurpsof i5pUtud^,. It^j^ thp atpdyof 
Dtturet 60 that I secretly promised the rest of 
mf \i(& should be entirely devoted ta that purw^^ 
suit. We had now passed five years togethi^r^ 
and eojofedy thank Heaven^ m all thai tioie^ an 
iftninterrapted ((State of healtb. Oile winter'a 
morning ^e d&L9t was mislaid; he proposed to 
go out and^lpfd^ ft>r one, bAit I told him that I 
QouldjprodHceiiir^ by rubWijgiwo jStick^ togp- 
ikw,.Ani mUiimttd hin^ tp witness the experi- 
nw:^:,,he:tQl4 fft^ I had po pcca^ijW tp give my* 
sejLf all ^hat, trouble, a$ jthere livere flints enough 
at a little idKlP^^^ce^ be would bring home fio^e 
cmwus oni^, AOd that it wpuld amuse us to 
teace^tbeir dtfereiH sbadqs: at length I con- 
sented that he (^ouid go, but requested be 
wpuld makte all tjljie baste he ppul^ b^cki which 
Fz he 
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he fffomiwd to do, at the morning was chilly, and 
he wished to warm himself hy the fire. He was 
scarce oat of my sight, when I repented that I 
had consented to let him go ; I strove to amuse 
myself, but could not; I counted the minutes 
«^I chid myself for my anxiety, but in vain ; I 
walked dp and down the cave, counted my steps, 
and paused at every one to listen ; I walked to the 
door of the cave; I ran out at length, climbed 
up a tree, and called out as loud a^ I could. I 
gave him up for lost ; I thought I saw his man- 
gled body in the paws of a wolf; the sun shone 
bright, but it did not shine on me. The tears ran 
down my cheeks; 1 wept and prayed alter- 
•Snately. The evening came, and the clouds of 
night descended ; but my friend, my brother, my 
dear companion, did not return ! I passed the 
night, but I don't know how I psissed it. The 
morning came, but did not bring any healing in 
its wmgs ; I ventured out ; I sought him, but 
could not find even the print of his foot ; I 
called, but he did not answer : I wished for death 
a thousand times, but all in vain; Ithen*^ve 
him up for lost, ^ indeed ! I called on religion, 
and religion at last poured her halm into my 
wounded heart. A large quafitity of snow had 
fallen, and I ventured out once mwe, in hopes 
that I might trace his footsteps : at length, I 
happened to alight on the mark of a human 
.3 foot ; 
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foot ; I knelt down and kissed it ; hope and fear 
alternately ruled my bosom : I followed the track 
for miles^ and ere I was aware, came to the cot- 
tage of a peasant I entered the door, and was 
so faint with hunger and fatigue, that I sunk 
down senseless on a stooU that was handed to 
njie. When I came to life, I saw the ruddy fa- 
mily around me, and the good woman of the 
peaceful cot employed in chafing my hands : I 
looked* and she redoubled her kind office, for 
she saw by my looks that I thanked her from 
the bottom of my heart. 

I was so sensibly affected with the kindness of 
tbe good woman^ that I cursed the man in my 
heart that ever s^id z wprd against the sex; for in^ 
truth, we should be bpt brutes without them— * 
the last and best gift of heaven. As soon as my 
^q>irits found their level, I drank a little milk^ 
warm (rom the cow, and ate a small slice of hart- 
ley bread. The young man, whose footsteps had 
guided me to thb peaceful abode, entered in a 
short time aAer ; he was thp eldest son ; the 
mother threw her arms about his neck, and wept 
over bim ; he strove to conceal the tears that 
started in his eyes, and assured her that he had 
met with no danger by the way, I was pleased 
with the reciprocal affection of the mother and 
the son ; the one in the meridian of life, and the 
other in the dawn of manhood, a fine youth, 
F 3 well 
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well formed, a diamond that required little 
polish. In the evening, the head of the family 
returned, and on his very entrance seemed to 
forget the labours of the day in the smiles of his 
wife and diildren. He shook me by the hand ; 
a token of friendship said to have been intro- 
duced into Hungary by the Goths. After sup- 
per, I told them my little story; and though 
' some parts of it drew tears from Ihem, yet they 
all laughed when I related the beating that I gave 
the steward. " Well/* said the monarch of the 
cot, ** thank Heaven, our steward is one bf the 
best of men, as Well as oor lord ; every person 
that lives utider him is happy ; lie knows us ^11 
by our names ; 'he visits us when we nre Sitk'; 
and if any man dare to oppress us, woe be tb 
him!" 1 was higlily pleased with the character 
of the master and thd servant, and prayed moit 
sincerely for the health and prosperity of "both. 
Thfe next morning, the young man insisted en 
my Accepting a suit of his -clothes, for he tiad 
two, and, as lie was nearly of my own height, 
they fitted me very well.- I wished to join 'the 
father and the son in the laboqrs of the field, but 
they would not hear of it till I had at least 
rested myself. At night I used to entertain them 
with stories; and as they firmly believed in the 
existence of ghosts, particularly in the mines, 1 
framed little tales, in which 1 introduced as many 

of 
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of those imaginary being3 a$ I could : J al)va3rs 
p^gk 9ar£ to h^vc sooaetbing q( a icaor^l in every 
ptoryrr^omething tb^t paigbt mepd the hearty 
§,jid poiot out the.goo4Pi^$s of Frondcac^ixx the 
preation and pre^r.v^atJQn of idar, .Siuj^r^ion 
^td ig^Qf^fjfp bad {49pted ^ Wge mpqastcry at 
fi little di^t^i^ce, Qo(^ moroipg, t^p abbot ap- 
peared at itbj^ dq^r on }^r;^Qback; be was of 
jwcb an, unvfkWy fytjn^ that .ct^ oaein *hc 
Jbouse wa^ called to A^^ist bim io flight x. I ^9infid 
4be re3t» and as lojr fA;e 4ippear^ new: ta^^im, 
he surveyed me from top to toe; t^ inomfigt the 
could draw his breath, and open hi^ eyes, which 
were buried in a mountain of fat, be spoke to 
mSp After some 4)ue&tions, he a^ed me if I -was 
disposed to work ; I told him ihat I wasi. that I 
had been brought up to labour from my infancy, 
and that 1 took a pleasure in it : — I thought it 
was best to say so : he ^qsired xne tooall the next 
moraing at the monastery. The whole iamily 
were rejoiced to hear that the abbot had taken 
notice of me ; my mother (for sol shall, always 
eali her) knew very well; however, that it ^bs in 
'Valn to approach the holy garrison, unless I car- 
ried a small present in my :hand ; 9he therefore 
gave me a Iktle basket of fresh eggs. I was met 
at the gate by the rosy abbot, who entered into 
the following conversation with me. 

jihl^af. You say you have been brought up 
to labour? F4 Author. 
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Author. Yes, father. 

AhboU So much the better: idleness is the 
root of all evil. Every mad should labour in 
his pwn vocation : one man was made to fill the 
earthy and another to pray for the increase : you 
may be very happy here ; you will be under the 
eye of many whose thoughts are in heavmi; 
they have fled ftom the world, and all the false 
joys of the worid, to abstinence and prayer. We 
^>xc going to lay out a garden, and you will bdp 
.to pknt and weed it.'^Do you know any thmg 
of gardening ? 

Author. I do^ a little. 

AbhoU You must lead a life of sobriety :~- 
druiikenness is the root of all evil ; it turns a 
.iman to a beast — Pleads him into a thousand vices. 
Author. Certainly, father. 
AbhoU Then, as to women, you must avoid 
th^n as you would a speckled snake ; you must' 
not mind rosy cheeks and rosy lips ; some of 
them, if they can't catdi you one way, will catch 
you another ; some will wound with a pair of 
bright eyes ; some will entangle your heart in 
their hair : if they dance, your heart will dance 
with them ; and if they sing—— to be sure I 
have known some women that have sung like 
nightingales — I say, you must take care of them. 
Author. I will. 

Allot. You '11 say so : Solomon was a wise 

man. 
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man, and Sampson was a strong man, and yet 
they were both subdued by women. There is a 
young girl that lives at a little distance, and you 
must not go near her on any account ; she *s to 
be «ure an angel in disguise ; I wish her a thou- 
tand miles from this monastery, on your ac« 
count, young man« 

Auihor. 1 11 follow your advice in every thing 
«— you *11 find I will, father. 

Mtoi. You can lead my horse when I ride 
out? 

Aulhor. I will with pleasure. 
Ahkoi.ThtVij God bless you; call on me 
in the evening about half an hour after you hear 
HMcwnflein bell ring. 

The deductions 1 drew from his conversation, 
I must confess, were not very favourable to his 
chastity ; and as to his appearance, I was con- 
vinced that I could not place abstinence and sel^ 
denial in the catalogue of his virtues. I called 
according to appointment. He led me to a 
room, with a bed, two stools, and a little table. 
" This is to be your sleeping- room," said he, 
•* and you '11 eat and drink with the rest of the 
servants ; I think," added he, " you '11 be 
plpased with your usage and fare.'' I thanked 
him a thousand times for his goodness, and pro* 
mised again to do every thing in my power to 
please him. As the weather was fine, he rode 

out 
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out every jday for the space of six weeks ; I led 
thie bof^p and »s often m be fell asleep, I wis 
pbliged tp hold him in tbe siuldle, whidii wf^ 
Dot an easy t^&l(,. J forget how ijt wa^ tb^t ^ 
found I eoipld r^ead : I was alaribed lest this id» 
coyery migfot lead to my ruin ; ibut I was bappf 
to find, however, that he expressed some pleasure 
at If. I must do him the justice ito say, ikkt he 
was very good humoured, at least, to me ; lu4 as 
lo tjie monks thast were under him, be usedtd'keep 
them at an oriental distance. One day, he sentftMr 
me, and led me to the library, as bewailed k^^ich 
was composed of a few books, chie% the Ih^qs of 
aaists, stuiTed with miracles, ami .catalogues pf 
precious relics, as he called tbem. I affected to 
set a great value on tthese writings, pai^icularly 
one, the life of Saint Anthony, written in barba- 
rous Latin, wbicfa be praised to the skies as the 
^ery paragon of human composition, {a tbe 
height of bis rhapsody on tbe beauty and «ubli- 
mity of the stylo, I soon perceived that he was a 
▼ery poor judge of the Latin tongue, for m the 
rapidity of his reading he set all prosody at 
diefiance ; and when he came to construe a few 
words, syntax shared the «amc fate. I pretended 
Ihait t was enraptured with his remarks, and 
gazed at him as a -prodigy of learning : " Ob, 
'Sir," said I, ** what a pity such a treasure of 
Jtnowlcdgc should be buried in the walls of a 

cloister!" 



cteister !** This piece^cir flatterjr-hadits full 
effect ; he put four golden ducats into my bwod, 
and miide me a present of a pair ofj beads, with 
a stiver cross. In passing through tbc haU, he 
cast his eye into a corner, and called to me in a 
hasty tone; "There/* said he, ** take that 
book ; it is not fit that I should profane my hand 
with it; take it, and burn it-^a book of necra* 
mancy ; it belonged to my predecessor ; I wish 
I could say. Lord have mercy on his soul ! That 
book is full of lines and circles, all necromancy: 
be was ft oonjuror,— Buorn it, burn it, imme* 
diately 1 While he lived, nothing prosperod in 
the monastery ; our wine lost its flavour; our 
wild-fowl lost their taste^ and the devil entered 
into oui; swine. — ^Takc it, I must vtot look at it/' 
H^ then hobbled off as fast as he could. I took 
up the bo(^, and fovrnd thatit wssa Treatise on 
Mathematics : I kissed k ; i pressed it to my 
bosom; and lest. ft Bhonld be lora from mtf I 
ran off with it to the woods, and leift the monas* 
tery to the idle drones -that consumed the fruits 
of tbe«earthid;t theieo^ponse of Ihe^w^eat and la^ 
botw: of others. • 

I was so intent on my bookr— ^on my treasure, 
that I thought of nothing eke : it .was :theiirat 
Mathematical work I bad ever seen;. for my dear 
friend, the companion of my soMtiide, aftor he 
liad led me by the^hand tthrough allithedSowery 
4 fields 
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fields of poetry ; after he had opened to 'my 
view all the treasures of history^ rich with the 
qpoils of ages ; afkr he had conducted me 
within view of the temple pf philosophy and 
the bowers of contemplation, paused, and told 
mh, that mathematics exceeded them all ; that 
the study of that science would enable me to 
trace the footsteps of truth with certainty ; that 
words would bud and blossom, and fall away 
like the leaves in autumn, but mathematics 
would remain when the heavens would be ga- 
thered up in a roll, and when the earth would 
melt away with fervent heat. Every thing that 
fell from his lips made a deep impression on my 
heart ; and as all the faculties of my mind were 
directed to one object, the discovery of Truth, 
it will not appear surprising if I grasped, with 
enthusiastic aldour, the clue that promised to 
guide me to her mystic abode. I ascended a 
tree, and read and thought till the shades of 
night fell all around me. I leaned my head 
against one of the branches, and began to.medi* 
tate, not on the dangers I had escaped, nor those 
that might await me jn future, but on lines, 
sines, and tangents. The morning gale was 
cold ; the branches were covered with a heavy 
dew, but the sun soon spread his golden mantle 
over the tops of the highest trees: the sight 
was beautiful ; I enjoyed it, for my mind was at 

ease. 
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ease. As it now seemed to be written in th& 
bdok of fiite, that I should pass: the lest of my 
days in the Company of txees^ birds, and wild 
beasts, I looked out for a convieiiient place in 
which I might remain id security. Aftectra* 
versing the forest for some days, I found one at 
kst, and remained in it for two years : at the end 
of ihat period, a thought came into my. faead^ it 
was a wicked one, to be sure ; but £ hive pro- 
mised to conceal nothing; it was to rob the 
liboary in* the monastery of all the books I coiUd 
carry awaj. ^ My mind revolted lat first agak^ 
the idea, but I reasoned thus with myself: 
fMliese books ate of no manner of use to those 
that possess them ; they are like lamps in sepuU 
obirea^ that only warm the unfruitful urn ; I may 
tiitn them ito SMtie benefit ; I may leave some- 
thing behind that may render my name dear to 
posterity : in a few years they will be eaten up 
by the worms> or melt away in the damp; be* 
jUdtSj tht dbbotis itidebted to me :*— the labourer 
is worthy of his lAret-^hd J workeii hard fbr Ii^ 
than ia peiinjr a day/* Rdlgion, ^ reason, and 
common bdn^esty;^ of^)Osed themselves to tlfiese 
reflections, but in vain ; I was determined to 
put my plan into execution, with this salvo, 
that I should return them when I had collected 
kli thfe hodey contained in the most precious 
* ^ r flowers : 
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flowers : ". For it may be," said I to myself^ 
*^ that I shall find; some flowers amongst tbd 
weeds which I saw.-' Actordingly, I set out frodi 
my cave^ and having gained tbe verge of thd 
wood that lay next to the monastery, I concealed 
myself in the darkest part of it, till the night 
felL About the bodr of twelve, when all . tbk 
fraternity were buried in sleep, I clambered ovbr 
the wall that encircled the cloister,. As I was 
preparing to ascend the' library window, . tibe 
watch-dog began to howl ; I ran towacds oii»6f 
the gates, and! ascended it in an iwtant; I 
thought to make my escape, but jn the hurry I 
fell down on the opposite sfde, amd received !such 
a shock. in the fall, that I fsanted away« sWibal 
I recovered, I found myself ia the i)atuia<^.tli0 
porter and his two sons : they carried me to-.the 
lodge, bound me hand and foot, and about ten 
c'clod: in the morning led me into the inrescnce 
of the abbdt, I read my fate iaJ)id <^nte«- 
nance: — ^such;^ fltisp.of lAifriCa— sucfe ^« cpllfjc^* 
tion of wild beasts 'Ji cpuld- hear.i'tfaem iri hi; 
voice: thegrowLof.ljie tigier^ th^^lMwl ^C ib^ 
wolf, the churning of :th^. be^r, and the .whiae 
of the hyena. 'V*Well,"\ said he, *^w<e have 
caught the young fax at last, and io his own 
trap too — the young necromancer i but bis line$ 
and his circles will jwt avail him; Saint Jerome 

ha^ 
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has delivered intitintd our hands. He thought 
to get at tfaBi few ^bottlel of Sirmian*^ which I 
ordered to ^belefili' in. the ' library, and ^bieh wat 
blest, too, by Saitit .Nicholas ; but Saint Jerome 
has d^Hveited t this yoy rig ttiagiciati intty our 
hands, aiid ilbe ddyil/ihis mast^, shall tiot 
shatch him bwt' «f the net: itf which he waui 
GMsght«" • Oniaytfig these wotxls, he ordered Me 
to be oonveydd to tha old icellat^ which ^as up^ 
wards ofthirty (e^ uttd^-grcyutid. Abdut twelve 
o'doell thd turnkey coadutt^d itti^ 6n a pl^tforet; 
which WAS erected fof iht "pikt^^t in ih^ frottt 
oFtbe!ikiQna6tety;whe^ I was exhibited* to an 
itlatheiise ctowd, with a' label dti n>y breast, on 
*hkh' Were Wrk»«ft the foll<^'*^ing Wdtds : " Thii 
lb a ftecrotnfeiiSfei', that detls with the dctriU^ 
llieric^as k |jer8<>h appointed to read tbe Itncs 
to the people: sohie were for tearing me to 
p^^ces^ and others for starving me t6 desith. Ottt 
^f the i^onkd, ift whose face I toUihi dis(^n 
Something of the huknab kind>'ap^ased tli^fdif^ 
*f the ^iirkjgfed Wultlltide. Ha-Wrtj^ rtmaitiM 
Uti honr in this situation, T wfe'He-tonducted t6 
toy prii5o»: r'<vbs kllbwfed a little bread and 
water, which i ixAigled with niy tears. 1 strctAed 
myself that ahd *he socfcecdJAg nigWs-on jthe coJd 
flags. . When the jailer btought the bread' ktA 

* A vecy richaod plesuaat wine, wtuch grow;s ki the ^(^^ 

Hungary. 

water. 
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water, he seemed to trembk:at the nght of me^ 
and begged that I would not fooch him, nor even 
fl^peak to him, and that he hoped in a few dayk 
to see me burned alive. My confidrace in 
Heaven never deserted me ; as to death, there 
was no terror in his threats. On the fourth 
morning, curiosity led me to survey the extent of 
my prison, and as it was quite dark, I groped 
my way along the wall ; to my astonishment, 
I found a door in one of the corners which 
opened with a little pressure : a ray of light-*of 
heavenly light, firstborn of creation, shone in 
upon me ; and whs^t was almost as dear, a breatb 
of fresh air, that lightly fanned my bloodlpss 
cheek* I paused, and examined this second 
apartment, and found another door, which 
opened to a subterraneous passage: I walked 
along it with trembling foot, and when I<:ame to 
the end, I found some steps, which I ascended, 
and when I had gained, the uppermost one,.! 
pressed^my hand jsgainstiji flag, or board, I knov 
not which ; it gavQ way, and in an instant a iioo4 
of light broke in upon me. I though! l.in^ ioi 
l)eaven» and so I was ; for the presence of God 
IS every where. I inhaled the fresh breeze; 
every pulse beat with new-born life ; the sky, 
the fields— -~ but it was no time fi>r contempla- 
tion ; I fled on the wings of the morning, and 
gained the summit of a vast precipice, that pro- 

jectpd 
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jfected over the richest valley in th6 universe. I 
thought it best to pass a few days in this situa- 
tion, till the pursuit cooled ; on the fifth day, I 
began to think of the most secure mode of re- 
gaining my cave, which contained >all that was 
dear to me on earth — my mathematical book: 
in less than two days, some kind angel conducted 
my vsreary steps to it. Solitude was how dearer 
to me than ever. One morning, as I was ga- 
thering some withered sticks to make a fire, as 
I raised my head, I was surprised by the appear- 
ance of a young man at a little distance, with a 
hunting-pole in his hand : he called out, and 
entreated me not to be the least alarmed, as he 
never injured any one in his life. My mind 
told me that I had nothing to fear, so that I 
walked up to him, and saluted his cheek. I 
brought him to my cave, and made him drink a 
glass of wine of my own preparation. He took 
me by the hand, and pressed it f " I tell you 
again," said he, " that you need not be afraid of 
ine; I have heard of all that happened to you in 
the monastery. I received my education in 
Vienna, and of course I laughed at the charges 
they brought against you : I am glad, however, 
that you gave Saint Jerome the slip ; for if you 
had not, they would have burned you at the 
stake ; but henceforward, I '11 share your fate, , 
and if you are doomed to drink hemlock, I 'II 
VOL. I. G pledge 
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pledge you. I shall endeavour to get yoxt corah 
veyed out of the country ; for the revenge of a 
monk never dies ; and at this minute they have 
bloodhounds, in human form, in pursuit of 
you ; bul, thank Heaven, the light of the Re- 
formation begins at length to shine in .this long- 
benighted country, and in that light these mo- 
nasteries will melt away like snow in the beams 
of the sun.^ In short, I accompanied him to his 
father's hpiise, where 1 remained concealed for 
two months. As successive troops of pilgrims 
from Bohemia were now on their march to the 
shrine of Saint Martin, it was agreed that I 
should join one of those superstitious idle gangs, 
which might be compared to locusts, that devoured 
every thing in their way, and even surpassed 
the gipsies in thievery. I was soon trimmed out 
in a pilgrim's suit, with a staff, and pair of 
beads — I was going to say, a league in length : 
I was also taught to mumble some prayers over 
them. In this dress, I joined a group composed 
of the merriest fellows in the universe. I was 
pleased with the conversation of two inparticu-r 
lar ; one might be about twenty- four years of age, 
and the other about forty ; of a gay, lively dispo- 
sition. I affected to be very grave, but they 
soon saw that it was not my natural disposition. 
For the sake of distinction, 1 shall call the young 
man a rake, and the other was a physician. On 
3 the 
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ftc third evening of our march, the Doctor whis- 
pered me to follow them at a little distance, as 
soon as I should see them separate thqmselves 
froai the rest : I did so, and when I came up to 
them, they began to rally me on my affected gra- 
vity, and to turn the shrine of Saint^ Martin, 
and all his devotees, into ridicule* Having 
walked about half a league, we came to a very 
fine house : I was surprised to see them enter 
it with as much familiarity as if it were their 
own. The lady of this stately mansion received 
us in the kindest manner, and ordered the maids 
to bring water and wash our feet. Every thing 
was new to me; the walls were hung with fine 
paintings, glasses, &c. They were all highly 
pleased with my simplicity, which they soon saw 
was not affected. The supper was sumptuous — 
the richest wines of Virovichitz : the lady was a 
Slavonian ; she honoured us with her company. 
As soon as the cloth was removed, and the lady 
had withdrawn, my companions pushed about ' 
the glass, and their conversation added an addi- 
tional flavour to it. I was left to drink as much 
or as little as I pleased. I told them my adven- 
tures, and they laughed heartily at them : they 
were highly pleased with my description of the 
fat infuriated abbot, and his charge to me about 
the young girl. " Well," said the Doctor, *' you 
must take care and bring no moire eggs to a mo- 
, G 2 nastcry; — , 
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nastery ; — your abbots are excellent judges of 
eggs. 

*' Regiila presbyteri jubet bsec pro lege tcneri. 
Quod bona sunt ova hsec^ Candida^ longa, nova.*^ 

. ^* I bless my stars," said the young Bohemian^ 
that I was not caught in one of those cages 
called a monastery ; but how do I pity the poor 
nuns, immured in a living sepulchre ! — for what 
is a nunnery but the grave of youth, beauty, and 
innocence ? My father," said he, addressing 
himself to me, " is a very good kind of man, 
but the priests rule him ; they have fettered his 
mind with beads ; they eat his meaty they drink 
bis wine^ fhey ride his horses, and if a murmur 
should escape him, he is threatened with the 
fire of purgatory. He thinks I am now kissing ' 
the shrine of Saint Martin ; but I would much 
rather kiss—'* 

Doctor. Take care — you must humour the old 
man : — he is very rich, you know. 

Bohemian. I wish he may live to enjoy his 
wealth : I have an estate of my own ; I am fond 
of my pleasures^ it is true ; but I am no spend- 
thrift: I am not like one of those that live on 
the harvest of next year's sickle ; I shall never 
drink a glass beyond the relish of it. He wants 
me to marry a rich widow : no, no, none qf your 
jointured widows for me, even though she pos- 
sessed 
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sessedKa palatinate; she would consider me as a 
purchase, and as such she would treat me : let 
me have one of my own choice, my equal in 
years, in estate, and temper. 

Doctor s A rare jewel ! 

Bohemian. A jewel that I could wear in ^y 
bosom. You have fine women in Hungary— 
(addressing himself to me). 

Author. I never saw many of my fair coun- 
trywomen. 

Bohemian. J&\j±^ \ have seen many of them: 
€qoh shapes and complexions— as straight as a 
pine— every hair finer than Cupid's bowstring 
—•the lily and the rose contending for the em- 
pire of their cheeks— with lips like the bleeding 
ruby, and only made to kiss each other : how 
your cold philosophers and snarling cynics have 
Endeavoured to decry the loveliest part of the 
creation! It is for woman, after all, that wc 
live ; and it is womaa that sweetens all the cares 
of life : it is for woman that the poet first tunes 
his lyre : the painter is happy to catch the dis- 
tant semblance of her angelic face : it is love 
that invites the sculptor's chisel, and wings the 
shuttle : in war, who would be roused by the 
souud of the trumpet, if the general did not tell 
us that we were called forth to bleed for the 
safety of our fair countrywomen ? 

Ju^hor. Thpugh I qannot speak from e;xpc- 
c 3 rience. 
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rience, yet I feel the truth of what yovr say. 
But war 

Bohemian. Yes, war, I confess, has many td« 
ducements: the finest men, the finest horses, 
the richest dress, the finest music, and the 
greatest reward — the heart and hand of the wo- 
man you idolize — these are the inducements that 
lead to the tented field. 

Auihor. We should not go to war fo^ the sake 
of war. 

Doctor. But what will you say to the prince 
or general that kindles the fiames of war merely 
for the sake of plunder or conquest ? 

Author. I would be one of the first to meet 
that prince or general in the gate on such an oc- 
casion; I should look on death to be glorious in 
such a cause. I know that there are spirits io 
the world, who, salamander-like, can only ex- 
ist in fire ; such men, if it be fair to call them 
by that name, may well be marked as the ene* 
mies of the human race. 

Doctor. May such names be gibbetted to all 
eternity 1 

The Bohemian entertained us with several 
stories of the tricks which he had put on monks, 
to the no small merriment of the company, 
which was now enlivened by the addition of the 
lady of the house, and her sister, a beautiful 
young woman, who had been bred in Prague. 

About 



s 
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About ten o'clock, thie servant entered the room^ 
and beckoned to his mistress. On her returOf 
there was something in her look that eclipsed the 
gaiety of the conversation. The Doctor begged 
that she would conceal nothing : she paused ; 
and having cast a look at me, she said she hoped 
that her fears were ill founded, but that some 
men of a susj^icious appearance had been ob- 
served walking under the hedge by the light of 
the moon. There was no time to be lost in deli- 
beration. As there was no place in the house in 
which I could be concealed, it was agreed that 
I should make the best of my way to a wood 
that lay at some distance. I walked out of the 
back door as softly as I could, and when I had 
gotten about half a mile off, I thought myself 
quite secure ; when three men started from be- 
hind a tree, seized^ bound me hand and foot, 
and threw me across a horse, that was tied to one 
of the branches. They swore in the most hor- 
rid manner, that if I attempted to make the least 
noise, they would immediately light a fire, and 
burn me in it. Their threats, however, did not 
prevent me from calling out, which brought 
some people about us. The wretches swore that 
I was a magician ; that I had bewitched two 
monasteries, and that they had caught me in 
conversation with the devil ; on which the people 
cried out, with one voice, *• Burn him, burn 
G 4 him ! 
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him !'' In this manner they carried me to tht 
castle of Plindeburgh, where I was committed 
to the keep, a dark, cold dungeon^ forty feet 
under-ground, (n this state I remained for three 
days and as many nights ; my only sustenance 

,.a little bread and water : on the morning of the 
fourth day; I was conducted into the presence of 
the governor, a venerable old man, descended- 
from the 'ancient house of Toekoeli ; he was co- 
vered w\th wounds, which he had received in the 
Turkish wars. He desired that I should be un- 
bound : ^* Now,'* said he, " I shall listen to all 
you have to say ; but raise your voiced for my 
hearing is rather dull/' I told him all in as few 
words as I could : when I had done, he ordered 
some bread and wine to be set before me; 
several officers were present, not one of whom 
attempted to speak; at length, the old man' 
said, ^^ Your countrymen have not treated you 
very well, and yet it is to lines and circles that 
they are indebted, in a great measure, for their 
safety: — this garrison is raised on the principles, 
of mathematics/' He then proposed a mathe«* 
matical question to me, which I had the good 
luck to solve to his satisfaction. ** Well," said 
he, " to put you out of all danger at once, you 

, had better join my regiment ; you are yoong 
and healthy, and you '11 make an exceilent solr 
dier in time/* I assured him that I should be 

proud 
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proud to have the honour of serving under him 
in any capacity ; that I was no stranger to the 
military achievements of his illustrious house ; 
that Hungary was still dear to me, though I 
had been hunted down by a parcel of monks. 
The old general started up, put his hand on my 
DQOUth, and said, ^^ You must not say a word 
against the monks ; they rule this country ; they, 
rule us ; nay, they rule the Emperor himself, 
God bless him. But we have gotten their «puts 
off, and, perhaps, through time, we may dis- 
mount them ; but, alas ! it will not be in my 
day." He then called a non-commissioned 
officer, -and desired him to take care. of me, and, 
as I was. fatigued, to procure me a bed, and to 
call with me the next morning. The sergeant 
had heard a good deal of what had happened to 
me, and as he had seen some service in Germany, 
his mind was somewhat enlightened. He cursed 
the monks with all his heart -, and swore, that if 
ever one of them attempted to set a foot in the 
garrison, he would bucket him. The next morn- 
ing, the old general gave fne some accounts to 
^copy out, and promised, that, if I behaved well, 
I should not be forgotten. I was happy to find 
that he was so universally beloved by the whole 
soldiery, that they would have laid down their lives 
for him ; and no wonder ; he had often led them 
on to victory, and bound up their wounds wilh 
Ws own fingers. I began 
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I began by degrees to like thie life of a soldieiii 
tolerably well : when I was not on duty, I used to 
employ my time in study. The officers were 
yery kind to me, but the monks were determined 
to embitter my happiness^ as far as lay in their 
power. They were not the only enemies I had 
to contend with ; the lawyers thought thef 
might make something of the matter, ^6 tb<rf 
joined the cry with open moiith, determined to 
hunt me down at once. The gtoeral sent for 
iric one evening, and spoke thus : " You have 
behaved very well ever since you came into the 
regiment, and I doubt not, in case of danger, 
but you would be the first on the breach, and 
the last in the mine : — yet, withal, I am sorry 
to tell you, that I received, about two' hours ago,' 
an order from the chancery, to deliver you up to 
the spiritual power. The lawyers of that court 
have drawn up an accusation against you, and 
I am afraid they will not grant you a copy of 
it; and if they even did, it would not avail you, 
for innocence is but a slender shield in the spi- 
ritual court: there, I am sorry to say — (see 
that no one is listening) — ^you 11 find your judge 
your accuser, and your accuser your judge.— . 
Heaven protect you, for I cannot." At these 
words he turned aside, and I saw the tear steal 
down his cheek. " My good man !" 1 was im- 
mediately taken into custody ; a guard of twen- 
ty-five soldiers, picked out of a xegiment . com- 
• posed 
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pofed of the refuse of all others^ received orders, 
in my hearing, to conduct me to Buda^ the old 
Capital of Hungary. Wheti we had marched 
iboiit six leagues, we were met by a troop of 
monks, mounted on the finest horses I ever saw« 
The instant I caught their eyes, they set up a bar- 
barous yell^ in which they were joined by the 
soldiery : they looked at me to see what effect it 
had on me, but I never changed countenance. 
The morning was fine; but about twelve the 
sky was overcast, and in less than an hour the 
rain began to descend in torrents^ as if the cis- 
terns of heaven had been broken. Our guide 
lost the way, and led us into a large plain^ which 
was covered with water in the course of a few 
hours. The horses were so fatigued^ that they 
could scarce move a foot; the soldiers com« 
plained of hunger : the monks offered to divide 
their provisions witV them, but they were not 
content with a division — they plundered them of 
all, and told them, with a sneer, that they could 
dine on their prayers. At length, we reached 
the castle of Pressin : I was committed to the 
strongest and the darkest cell in it. The next 
morning, I was told, that four of the friars, 
having caught cold, were in a high fever, so 
that the rest would stay behind to attend them. 
On the sixth day we reached Buda. I was com- 
mitted to prison, a loathsome dungeon, where I 

remained 
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remained six weeks : at the end of that time, I 
was ordered to prepare for trial. The gaoler. . 
came to me about twelve at night with a laigCL 
wax taper in his hand, and bade me not to be 
afraid, as the king himself would sit on my triali 
and hear every word I had to say; adding, 
that the king was a great lover of justice, and 
that, if I was innocent, I would come out of the 
fire like tried gold. In the mornipg he brought 
nie a large basin of water to wash myself, with a 
clean linen doublet. I was so weak, that I could 
scarce ascend the steps that led to the court. The 
king was seated on a temporary throne; two 
archbishops on his right hand, with, a row of 
monks and lawyers on his left. The ' appear- 
ance, undoubtedly, made an awful impression on 
me. My accusers were first heard : there iVccc 
four secretaries, in judiciary robes, who wrote 
down every word they sai^. They preferred a 
string of charges against me, drawn up in the 
most artful and plausible manner. The king 
then called on me for my defence, and desired 
that I would not be daunted, but that I would 
tell all, and advance nothing but the truth, for 
that truth was the best advocate in a court of 
justice. I began with the charges seriatim; and 
when I had done, I addressed his Majesty in 
these words : " Oh, king Matthias, you have 
deigned, with a gracious ear, to listen to the de- 
fence 
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Imce of the meanest, but at the same time one 
of the most, loyal of your subjects. You are a 
lover of justice ; — it is the brightest jewel in your 
crown: that exalted virtue is worthy of the eu- 
logium of Saint Cyprian : * Jushcia regis pax esi 

• poptiJorumy tutamen pairia, imnamitas plehis, ntu* 

• nimentumgentisjcuralanguorum^gaudium homimany 

• temperies airis^ serenitas maris, territ fcscunditaSy 

• solatium pauperum, htereditas feliciumy ei sihimet^ 

• ipsi spes future beatitudinis.' You are called by 
the voice of Heaven to preside over a gallant na- 
tion, and the richest country in the universe ; 
but what avails it that the clouds drop fatness 
on our plains ; that our corn stands thick, and 
waves its goldeii song into the reaper's ear, 
if science is • to be persecuted by ignorance, 
self-interest, and superstition ? Of what am I 
accused ? — the study of mathematics ! a 
science that has enlarged the boundaries of 
empires, and strengthened them afterwards 
against the invasion of the proudest foe^ — a 
science that has stretched its lines over the path- 
less deep, by which the mariner has been able to 
steer his course with safety from one nation to 
another. The lovers of mathematics have been 
encouraged and protected by all wise and good 
kings : Thales the Milesian, Pythagoras, Ana- 
xagoras, (Enopides, Democritus, Plato, Eudoxus, 
Cnidus, were patronized by Pagan prinices : 

shall 
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shall the lovers of that study, then, find 
&vour in the eyes of a Christian prince V* His 
Majesty then waved his hand ; and after a pause 
of some minutes said, ^' Heaven forbid that 
the reign of Matthias should be stained with the 
blood of the innocent ! I have listened to the 
accuser and the accused, atld I find that Thomas 
Sainvitz is innocent— -that he has been unmer- 
cifully persecuted, and my order is^ that he be 
sent back to his regiment, under a safe guard, 
appointed for that purpose/' There was a dead 
silence for some minutes ; I fell on my face, and 
thanked the father of his people. The monks 
and lawyers sneaked away. The old general re* 
ceived me with transports of joy: his Majesty 
settled a pension on me, and ordered that I 
shpHld be provided with a number of mathema* 
tical instruments and books; so that I now> 
thank Heaven and my prince, pass my days in 
ease and tranquillity. 

I inquired about the steward, and learnt 
that he had been beheaded by order of his lord, 
for attempting to poison the family. I never 
could gain any tidings of my dear friend, to 
whom I am indebted for the rudiments of all that 
I know. I thought it my duty to write this small 
pamphlet in justification of my own character ; 
I cannot conclude it, however, without saying, 
that there are many worthy monks in 'Hungary, 

but 



but the geperdiity of theogi prefer the sound of 
the dinner-bell to the sound of the bell that in- 
vites to prayers: as to the secular clergy of the 
catholic and reformed churches, I am much 
obliged to them J they have taken my part on all 
occasions, and I am not a little indebted to their 
communication on several branches of science. 



THE PRAYER OF ORPHEUS. 

BY THE BBV. MR. EVANS. 

MR. Evans was born in the state of Q)nnec- 
ticut, in America'; he was educated in Yale CoU 
lege, where his genius outstript his years. His 
intense application to study impaired his health 
:at a very early period of life : he died in the 
twenty-seventh year of his age. He left several 
poetical pieces behind him, which his friends 
collected after his death, and published in a slen- 
der volume. This little garland has been en- 
riched by some verses to his memory, composed 
by different hands. 

Sad monarch of the world below, 

Stern guardian of this drowsy shade. 
Through thy unlovely realm I go. 

To seek a captive thou hast made. 
Q'er Stygian waters have I pass'd. 

Contemning Jove's unjust decree ; 
And reach'd thy sable court at last. 

To find my lost Eurydice, Of 
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Of all the nymphs, so dectt and drcst. 

Like Venus of the starrjr train,. 
She was the loveliest and the best. 

The pride and glory of the plain* 
O, free from thy despotic sway. 

This nymph of heaven-descended charms. 
Too ^oon she came this dusky way. 

Restore thy captive to my arms. 

As by a stream's fair verdant side 

In myrtle shades she rov'd along, 
A serpent stung my blooming bride. 

This brightest of the female throng : 
The venom hast'ning through her veins. 

Forbid the freezing blood to flow ; 
And thus she left the Thracian plains. 

For these dejected groves below. 

Even thou mayst pity my said pain, • 

Since love, as ancient stories say, 
Forc'd thee to leave thy native reign. 

And in Sicilian meadows stray ; 
Bright Proserpine thy bosom fir'd. 

For her you sought th* unwelcome light. 
Madness and love in you conspired 

To seize her to the shades of night* 

But if, averse to my request. 

The vanished nymph, for whom I mourn. 
Must in Plutonian chambers rcst^ 

And never to my arms return. 
Take Orpheus too; his warm desire 

Can ne'er be quench'd by your decree j 
In life or death he must admire. 

He must adore Eur\'dice , ICE? 
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ICELANDIC WITCHES. 

OP the witches, ktiA the estimation fh \vhich 
they were held atiiodg thd Dines and Anglo- 
Saxons^ we have somfe curibuS notes in Erin*a 
Rauga Saga, and other f cdandic annals. One 
of them i§ thus dcstnribcd : ^* There wis an old 
woman named Heida^ famous for her ^kiil ih 
divination, and thtf arite of magic, in^ho' fre- 
quented public entertainments, predicting what 
ktnd of weather wtJuld be the year after, and 
telling men and women their for&mes. She 
wa^ Constantly attendbd by thirty liien' scr- 
:ranfs, and waited'on by fifteen young maidens.** 
These venerable hagd were ill old women ; for 
age among our ance^olrs was always connected 
with an idea of Wisdoth ; and princes and great 
men were desirous to invite ^m t6 thdt houses, 
to consult them ibout the success ctlktAi designs, 
the fortunes of themselve$andfamilies,anddtiy fu- 
ture event which they desired to kri6w. Oh tHefc 
occasions, they made gteat preparitioh for their 
honourable reception, and entertained them in 
the most respectful manner. The description of 
the witch Thort)iorga, itt' Railga Saga, and her 
interview with Eirl Thtttfchill, ate ctirious. She 
lis represented as the only survivcJr of nine sli- 
tersi all witches or fbrtune-telle'rt, who were fa- 
fnoti» f6t «beit knowledge of futurity, ilhd who 

VOL. t R frequetitcd 
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frequented public entertainments, when invitecL 
Earl Thorchill, in order to be informed when a 
sickness or famine would cease^ which tfaea 
raged in the country^ sent for, and made proper 
preparations for the reception of Thorbiorga* 
Oa her arrivalin the evening, ahc was dresusc;^ in 
a gown of green cloth, buttoned from top to 
bottom; about her neck was a string of. glass 
beads^ and her head was covered with the skin of 
a black lamb^ lined with that of a white cat ; her 
shoes were of calPs skin^ with the hair on^ tied 
with thongs^ and fastened with brass buttons,; 
9nd on her hands were a pair of gloves^ of white 
cat's skin^ with the fur inward ; about her waist 
she wore a Hunlandic girdle, at which hung .a 
bag, containing her magical instnunents ; and 
she supported herself on a stafi^ adorned with 
many knob$ of brass. On her entranccj^ the 
whole company rose and saluted h^^ and Earl 
Thorchill advancing, took her by the h»f^,. and 
conducted her to the seat prepared for hereon 
which was a cushion of hens' feathers, Afler 
some ceremony, and refreshment was set before 
her, Thorchill, humbly approaching the.pro-r 
phetess, requested to know what she thought of 
his house and family, a^d if she would be pleased 
to tell th(;m what they dp^ired to know ? She 
answered, next day she would fully satisfy them; 
^ac9oidingly,. on th? mftpw,, having put her in- 
struments 
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strumehts of divination in order/she commanded 
Godreda^ one of her maidens^ to sing the magical 
song: called Fardl$kurh, which she sung with so 
el^r and sWeet a voice as delighted thecompanj^ 
and in particular the prophetess^ who declat^ 
that she then knew many things nssperting the 
famine and sickness which before she was igno* 
rant of. The famine would be of short conti- 
nuance> and the sickness would abate. Eitoh of 
the family then asked her what questions they 
pleased^ and she : told them every thing they 
desired to know. 



KING OF PRUSSIA and PROFESSOR GELLERT. 

Conversation between the King of Prussia and 
Chfistian GeJler/, Professor of Philosophy at 
Leipsici extracted from a Letter^ dafed Leipsic, 
Jatmary 27, 176 1. 

THE 1 8th of October last, about three in the 
afternoon, as Doctor Gellert, who was indisposed, 
was sitting at his writing-table, in his morning 
gown^ he heard a rap at his chamber door, and 
dei^ed the plerson to enter. The gentleman who 
diade h^ apj^rance said to him, '^ My name, 
Sir^ is Quintus Julius ; I have long wblied to 
'^ * ' H 2 ha^c 
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hav^ the hoQour I bow enjoys of tieholding atW 
^ the greatest men in the republic of letters : it 
^ nc^t howeveti in my owti name, that I ap* 
proacb you. ;*— it is on the part of his Ptuswifi 
}4n68kj^ who is anxious to see you, and he hai 
ordered aie to invite you to call on him.*' 

Mr.GeUert, after some apologies on the ill state 
of his health, was at length induced to accompabjf 
Major Quintus, who introdaced him to the Kkig^ 
when Uie' following coniirecsation took place : 

The Kif^. Yoa arc Professor Gellett ? 

Gellert. Yes, Sire. 

The King. The British envoy has spoken of 
you as a man of jp-eat merit, — Qf what country 
are you ? 

Gellert. Of Hanichen, near Freybeig^ 

7%e King. What is the reason that Germany 
has not hitherto produced any good writers ? 

Gellert. Tour Majesty need only cast yout 
eyes on one this instant,, whose writings have 
been judged worthy even by the French them** 
selves, to be translated into their language, 
whence he has been honoured with the nmnc oC 
the German La Fontaine. 

The King. That is, undoubtedly, a great propf^ 
of merit.— Have you ev^r r^ad Ijx Fontaine ? 

Getter i. Yes, Sire, I have read him; xiot^itiip, 
view of imitating him ; I am ambitiou)i of btfogr 
ini)ri^nal in my own manner* 
' 7t$ 
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Tie Kmg. And I find that you have suct 
needed ; but, after all, what is the reasou that our 
[jcrmany cannot boast of many such writers as 
fou} 

Gillert. Your Majesty appears to be prejo^ 
liced against the Grennans. 

The King. Not at all, I assure .you. 

GelUrt. Or at least, against those that write. 

The King. It is true, I don t entertain a high 
opinion. — ^How comes it that oar country is not 
^ct indebted to one good historian ? 

Geliert. Sire, to many : Cramer, amongst the 
rest, ha^ continued Bossuet : I need scarce men* 
tion the learned Masoow« 

The King. A German, the continuator of Boe^ 
suet ! — how can that be ? 

Gelkrt. He has not merely continued, but he 
baa executed thai difficult task with such sue* 
zess, that one of the ablest professors in your 
ly^ajesty^a states has not hesitated to pronounce 
the continuation, in point of style and arrange* 
ment, to be superior to that which Bosket be^n. 

The King. Be it so : but how is it that Ta- 
citus has not yet found a successful translator 
in Germany ? 

GeJIert. Tacitua is one of those writers ihat 
set transla^tion almost at defiance; he is ex* 
tremely difficult. Little can be said even in 
praise of the French translations. 

The King. On this point, I am of your opi» 
viotu H 3 Ge??€rt. 
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Gellert. Different causes have conspired, eten 
to the present moment, to impede the progress of 
the Grermans in the higher walks of literatures. 
When Greece gloried in the triumphs of the aits 
and sciences, the Romans were occupied in the 
destructive arts of war, which almost extin* 
goished the sparks of learning in their empire. 
In. this respect, we may be compared to the 
Rpmans i to this melancholy truth may be like- 
vise added, that our writers are neglected by 
those that ought to patronize them ; this was 
not the case under the brilliant reigns of Au« 
gustus and Louis XIV. 

' TTie King. Saxony has, notwithstanding, pro^ 
duced two Augustuses. 

Gellert. Under the auspicious dawn 

The King. But can it be otherwiseexpected, whca 
the public mind is torn asunder by such divisions ? 

Gellert. That is not the point: I only wish 
that every sovereign should encourage genius in 
his own dominions. 

The King. Have you ever travelled out of 
Saxony ? 

Gellert. I have been once in Berlin. 

The King. I think you ought to travel. 

Gellert. I do not feel mysi^ disposed to ti*a- 
vel ; and if I even did, my circumstances would 
not permit me. 

The King. What is your ordinary disease ?--^ 
that of all men of letters, I presuiene, 

GelltrU 
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' Getter f. Be it so, sinoe your Majesty has 
thought proper to give it that nsune : it would 
be excessively vain in me to say so myiself. 

The King. I am not exempt from its effects 
myself; you should exercise more than you do ;* 
you should ride out^ and take rhubarb once a* 
week. 

Gellert. The remedy would be more danger* 
ous than the disease : if the horse was spirited^ 
I should risk my neck : — I am but an indifferent 
horseman. 

The King. In that case you should take a; 
carriage. 

' GeUert. I am not rich enough. 

The King. Too frequently the case with the 
votaries of the muse ! Times are very bad. 

GeUert. Yes^ Sire, very bad indeed ; but your 
Majesty can render them better. 

The King. How ? 

GeUert. By restoring the blessings of peace to 
the Empire. 

The King. How can I do that ? Don't you 
know that I have three enemies in three crowned 
heads ? 

GeUert. It may be so; I am little acquainted 
with modern history ; the ancient is my favourite 
study. 

The King. Which of the epic poets. Homer 
oy Vii^l, do you prefer ? i 

H 4 GeUeft. 
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GeBerh Homer, in pmnt of genius and crca« 
liont 19 eertainly entitled to the preferenee. 

T^e Kkfg. Virgil is more correct. 

Gelkrt. We live in an age too remote from 
that of Homer, to be able to decide, with any 
degree of confidence, on the style and mannera 
of those early days : it is on the authority of 
Quintilian that I give the preference to Homei. 

The King* We ought not to pay, in my 
judgment, toj^ senrile a deference to the opiaioa 
of the ancients. 

Grelleri. I do not bow to their opinion meitly 
because they are ancients — that would be a Umd: 
submission indeed ; but I am obliged to conaalt 
the sentiments of others in such a casi;aa that in 
question, which time has enveloped in a dbmis 
that I canned pierce with my own eyes. 

The King. I am told that youi fables are 
justly admired ; would you favour me wkh thp 
recital of one of them ? 

Gellert. I do not know, in truth, Sin!| tbat I 
can trust to my memor)\ 

Tits King. Try; I entreat yoAi ; I shall pass a 
moment in my closet in order to give you time 
to recall your ideas. (The Kingj on his return.) 
Well, have you succeeded ? 

Gellert. Yes, Sire, a short one : ** A certain Atbe* 
nian painter, in whpse bosom the love of fame had 
extinguished every thought of fortune, requested,. 

one 
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qne day, that a judge of his art would give hh 
ojunion pf a pfii^ting which represented the Go4 
of war. The (^oHHoissew very candidly pointed' 
qqt wha^ struck him as defects^ particularly the 
too great appearance of art throughout the whole 
of the composition. At the instant, a person of 
l^sg refiued taste stepped in, who» at the first 
glance^ exclaimed with transport, ^ Good Hea-* 
' ven, what a picture I Mars is all alive ; he 
^ breathes ! — what terror in hi§ looks l-^^i-Survey 

* that fQot«*^4hpse fingers — those nails ! •— what 
^ taste !— what an air of grandeur in thqt helmet^ 

* and in all the armour of the terrible God !' The 
painter blushed, and let fall this whisper in the 
ear qf the connoisseur ; M am convinced of the 
' solidity of your judgment, and the justness of 

* your taste ;' on which he drew his brush over 
the paiqting.'* 

The Kitig* Now for the moral. 

GeJleri. You shall have it : When the pro- 
ductions of an author, on any subject whatever, 
do not meet with the approbation of a man of 
taste and judgment, it militates very much 
against them ; but when they eall forth the ad- 
miration of the weak and the ignorant, they 
ought to be committed to th^ flames. 

Tie King. Excellent. M. Gcllert, I feci all 
the truth of your apologue, and the beauty of 
the composition ; but when Gottsched read his 

translation 
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translation of (he Iphigenia of Racine, I had 
the original before my eyes, and I assure yon, 
that I did not understand a word of what he 
read to me. If I should remain a few days 
here, will you come and see me, and read some 
of your fahles to me ? 

Gellert. I am afraid^ Sire, that I should not 
please ; I have got a kind of habitual tone that 
is not pleasing to a polished ear : I contracted it 
in our mountains. 

The King. I understand : the tonation of our 
Silesians : you should endeavour, however, to 
read your own productions, if you wish that 
they should not lose a great deal of their merit. 
— But see me soon again, and often. — ^Farewdl, 
M. Gellert. 

The King was heard to say that night, at sup- 
per, " M. Gellert is a man very different from 
Gottsched ; and of all the German writers, he is 
the most ingenious." 



DIALOGUE BETWEEN HANDS AND FEET. 

Hands. 

NOW, cousin Feeij as we have lived so 

jnany years in amity, what do you think if W9 

were to converse a little together, on our past 

condqct ? 

3 Feet. 
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Feet. I hate to think of what is past— I hate 
to talk of what is past ; — ^I always like to look '^ 
forward/ , 

Hands. So far you are a philosopher. 

FeeK Yes, I'm descended from a celebrated 
sect ; the Peripatetics were all pedestrians. 

Hands. Buta little conversation can do as no. 
harm. 

Feet. Proceed. 

Hands. You recollect that I once stole a paif ^ 
of shoes for you. / 

Feet. What then? " 

Hands. You walked otf with 4hem. 

Feet. Or rather, ran off; for, if I had not, you 
would have been caught in maner^ as the lawyers' 
say. 

Hands. But you never stole a pair of gloves 
for me. 

Feet. But I was fettered for the gloves you 
stole for yourself. 

Hands. And I was handcuffed for the shoes I 
stole for you. 

Feet. Didn^t I kick the fellow that handcuffed 
you ? 

Hands. And didn't \cuff the fellow that fet^ 
Hred you ? 

Feet. So far we acted like sworn brothers. I 
hope' you don't forget that I was put in the 
ptocks for the bottle of brandy you stole. 

Hmd^^ 
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Hands. That bottle was for oiir ihrMt^^mem 
common friend. 

Feet. I am afraid our poor throat will pay for 
all at last. 

Hands. Away with your predictions ! You say 
you like to look forward ; you should sometimes 
look behind you. 

Feeh No, I leave that to my heels. 

Bands. In all our transactions, I never be- 
tfiiycdyou. 

Feet. Do you mean to say that I betrayed 
you ? . * 

Hands. Remember the great snow. 

FeeU True ; I was traced^ and \^e were 
caught— -Didn*t I assist you^ however, to scale 
the wall ? 

Hands. You did^— and to swim the fiver. 

Feet. Yes — and to climb ^he tree. 

Hands. Don*t talk of trees — trees have been 
fatal to gentlemen of our professions. 

Feet. And will he so, I fear. Since you have 
touched on old sores, it has not escaped yout 
IBemory, I believe, that before you entered on 
your present line of life, you signed a warrant <rf 
attorney, by which you got us all, back, belly, 
and bones, into a stone doublet. 

Hands. It was in that very stone doublet I 
learned all my tricks. 

Feet. I wish you could unlearn theiD> but 
XIpX I see is impossible ; let me advise you tfow, 

I in 
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in futum^ to aroid all attorneys^ and warrants of 
attorney; and if eves. }t€ni are called tipoa to 
put your mark to aayfaand, bill^ oc xsote,. let it 
appear pa the left side ; thiMi^ it may noil; beaQ 
honourable a post as coo^ the vight, yet yoa 'li find 
it a less dangerous one. 

Hands. True, bnt I am snrprised you should 
presume to give advice to your betters ! 

Feet. Betters! I am descended, iAr. Hands^ 
from the ancient family of the Lf^sx you aoe^ it 
is true, descended from the proud family of the 
Anns : both have bled in the cause of theic 
country, and when j6i^^ could no longer austain 
the fight^ mine have borne them off the tented 
field in safety. I know the SfmJleshanh^ claim 
kindred as a branch.of myancestors^and they are 
a di^ace to it; we are proud, however, to 
acknowledge our obligations to Mr. Deputy Oak, 
a sound race, the pride of Old England^ and the 
glory of Chelspa College. 

Hands. Come^ come, our ancestors are equally 
illustrious. But, in point of educatiojiL— I can 
write. 

Feet. And I can leave ray mark« Has nJt for-r 
gery brought many a man to the gallows ? 

Hark^. And has n't one false s4ep often done 
the same ?-t-A truce, a truce! — ^let ui forget all 
that is past — ^let us act in concert in future* 

t'eeU With all my heart : I '11 engage that 

yott'U 
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you *11 never attempt to put iany plan into eteca-» 
tion that you won't find me at thd boitom of it : 
if you have a horse, arm my beeb, and yoa'tl 
outstrip the wind ; or if you trust to me, you'll 
find that 1 11 leave our pursuers far behind. 
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IN Consequence of the defeat at Satagossa, 
and the very low state to which Fhmce was re- 
duced; Philif)* apprehended he should be obliged 
to 'relinquish hiis pretensions to the throne of 
Spain. ^ Amongst others, it was suspected, that 
the Diike of Medina Celi was in the inte- 
rest of his competitor, Charles. To render so 
^werfiil a prince inactive, would be almost 
^qual to a victory ; but the methdd to efiect 
it seemed difficult, especially in the exhausted 
state to which Philip was reduced. Sir Patrick 
Lawless, an Irish gentleman, then a colonel in 
the French service, charged himself singly to se- 
cure the person of the Duke. Haying pre- 
viously concerted all his measures, he repaired to 
the ducal palace, as charged with a special com- 
mission firom Philip, tie invited the Duke to 
take a walk on a fine terrace, in order to con- 
verse the more freely. As the conversation was 
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interesting, they insensibly rambled to a const* 
derable distance ffom the suite of the Duke^ 
until they came to a passage which led to the high 
road, where the Colonel had a carriage in wait* 
ing. Lawless in $ few words told his Highness^ 
that he must directly, and without the least ap- 
pearance of constraint, take' a seat in the coach ; 
as he had engaged, at the hazard of his head, to 
bring him to Madrid, where he would find 
Philip ready to receive him with open at n^?- The 
determined tone with which these wbr^ were 
uttered, the appearan9|e of the num^ aq^ above 
all, his character for resolution and bravery, in- 
duced the Duke to resort; to the only alternative. 
They soon arrived at Madrid, where he met with 
a most gracious reception. The battle of AI«* 
manza, which happened some time after, made 
the Duke deem his visitor, his preserver, as well 
as that of his immense estate. Lawless was 
raised in a short time to the rank of Lieutenant- 
general, and governor of Majorca, and in the 
course of a few year^, Philip appointed him his 
ambassador to the court of Versailles. 
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^ TBE FLOWERS, 

BT THEOPHILUS SWIFT^ ESQ* 

THESE violets to my fisiir I bring. 
The purple progeny of Spring ; 
Nor thou, dear gir), the gift refuse. 
Love's earliest tribute of the muse. 
Whatever has beauty, worth, or power. 
Or grace, or histre, is a flower. 
Wit is a flower; and bards prepare 
The flowers of fancy for the fair, 
tn floSver of youth theibves appear, 
' And lovelier blooms wiien thou art near 
The flower of hedth. The dancing Hours 
Earth's joyful bosom dress with flowtri; 
And beauty's flowery fetters bind. 
In sweet captivity, the mind. 
With flowers the Graces Venu» deck. 
And these adorn a fairer neck ; 
That neck, whose paradise to range, 
A flower I 'd prove, and bless the change. 
Ohe little hour Td live, then die, 
A violet in that heav'n to lie. 
Of violets kisses flrat were made. 
And Venus swore they ne'er should fade ; 
She swore, and by the oath she swore. 
The spell improved and cbarmM the more : 
Purpling it rose, the fairest flower 
That ^ver grac'd the poet'^bower ; 
To Laura's lips in-haste it flew. 
And, blooming tnere, delights In yout 
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Still as you charrti, sonle flower we tface. 

Some blossom of the mind or hce. 

When graceful Laura leads the dance. 

We cry, The flower of elegance ! 

Does fashion's wreath her brow adorn $ 

We know the flower of taste is bom : 

As the soft hyacinth is seen. 

The flcrwer of breeding rtiarks her mien.. 

Yon lily, symbol oJF her youth. 

Blooms near her heart the floWet of Iruth 5 

And well these violet buds express 

Her beauty's spnAg of tenderness. 

But not the brightest flowers of spring. 

Whose odours charge the zephyr's wing, 

Not all the vernal sweets that blow. 

The violet's grace, the lily's snow. 

Like thee in lustre can compare. 

Or breathe so fresh, or bloom so fair j 

For in thy bosom dwells a flower. 

Not time shall taint, nor death devour | 

A flower that no rude Season fears. 

And virtue is the name it bears. 



PETER THE GREAT. 

TRANSLATED FHOM THE RU8SIAK. 

DURING the troubles occasioned by the un* 
bounded ambition of the Princess Sophia*, it is 

* Eldest dstcr of the Czar, who, on seeing her brother 
placed on the throne, mad« seveial attempts on his life. 
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^vell known, that the revolt of the Stpetitz^ 
brought the empire of Russia to the brink of 
ruin. 

A brother of the famous Tottelawitau, named 
Osakoi, a colonel of this body, was beheaded* 
This execution was followed by the forfei- 
ture of all his property. The Colonel left a 
son behind him, in the most deplorable state. 
The young man rairaculopsly escaped tl^e offi- 
cers of justice, whom Peter had sent m pursuit 
of him in every direction, and w^s $o Ipcky as 
to reach the cottage of a slave who had lived 
many yeiars with his father, where he remained 
concealed for some months. This domestic, who 
had shared the confidence of the father, was very 
much affected with. the situation of tbe young 
son, as heir of one of the most illustriout 
houses in Russia ; and as he had c^^mitted no* 
offence, he thought the Emperor oi^ht to have 
been satisfied with the blood of his &(Dily^ that 
flowed on the scaffold. These considerations^ 
dwelt so powerfully on^ the mind of the old 
man, that he formed a plan, which he commu- 
nicated to Osakoi, and which was ncithet more 
nor less than the assassination of the Czar. Not^ 
withstanding he had worked up the feelings of 
the youth to a great height, yet he trembled at; 

* A militia, similar, in many respects, to that of the Pittn^- 
nan amongst the RomauS| or rather, the Turki^ Jjuumiiet. 
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irfite ^Ve^oSiHotK few personal safdty, fidwevcir, 
laught hvtn to 'di^sembte the nt^pressibh that it 
fAade^ ^0 ftr as to listen to the tndiDS by which 
it was to be caititd into ejccicutidn. The slavc> 
hiving sup^Sied that be had succ^eclded in si- 
leniSng the voice df ttligibn and conscience, 
^it^posdl that be should set out for Moscow, 
where he assured hini he ^Ould meet vVith k 
trusty band of conspiirators, ready io ()lace him 
at their head. AttUated At list jpterhaps by the 
inrettia) spiHl of frevedge, or the victim of Vireak« 
nbss, Osakoi followed his conductor. They 
arrived at night, and took up their lodging in an 
intii nedt Kr^lin3 the re^id8hceof the Emperor. 

The slavb having found hts friends; it was 
agreed^ that, as no time was to be lost, they should 
iiold a couneil that very night ill the ruins of a 
house within a short distance of the palace. 

During all this time, Osakoi had tiot been 

able to draiw from his guide any knowledge of 

the number or quality of the conspirators : he 

l^ressed him earnestly on these important pbiirt^]^ 

, l)ut in vain. 

*< The hour of meeting ap^rOi^faes,'^ said the 
flave ; " ybn are now going to join a number of 
persons, animated with a spirit of revenge. 
Notwithstanding^ your yoiith and inexperience^ 
they ha<e chosen yoti as f heir bead. The hu- 
miliating state t6 which yod arer itduc^i mM 
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the blood of your father, which cries aloud ((xt 
vengeance, ought to nerve your arm and inflame 
your courage : resolution is all that is wanted to 
crown the attempt with success !" 
. These words made Osakoi tremble, especially 
as the inn was full of a great number of Ru8^ 
sians, who, according to the custom of the coun^ 
try, drank for the sake of drink. 

It is true the slave spoke in a low voice, and 
in a dialect little known to the Russians at Moe-^ 
cow; but that was no reason that some. one 
might not have overheard and understood the 
discourse. 

The slave and Osakoi repaired to the place 
of meeting, where they found all the conspira- 
tors already assembled. 

** You see," faid one of them, who appeared 
to be the principal, addressing himself to Odakoi, 
'' a circle of uahappy men, who have escaped 
il)c tyranny of the Czar. The greater part of 
our brethren the Strelitz have perished by the 
hands of the common executioner, and some of 
them even by the bands of the barbarian him^* 
self : he has not, however, been able to extend 
his fury to us. Heaven has reserved us for the 
instruments of its justice. The moment is now 
arrived : young Os^LDi, I followed your father to 
the scaffold ; I saw his blood stream down th^ 
blocks but I cQiM Mft ^ye him. From that 

time 
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time to this, a period of ten ycftrs, we Have wan- 
dered through pathless deserts ; pressed with 
hunger, we have oftcii done those things which 
did not becbrtie soldiers ! But in a day or two 
this unfeeling *tyratrt, end his* haughty courtiers, 
shall fall beneath the edge of our swords. Young 
man, we loved y oar father; he was our leader; 
we now call on you with one voice to fill his 
place; it is in your power to render yourself 
worthy of our choice." 

Osakoi felt, under these circumstances, that the 
only altemative was to accept of the choice ; and 
that the least appearance of dismay would be the 
signal of instant death : he therefore put on 
every appearance of courage and unshaken reso- 
lution. ' 

It was agreed by the conspirators on parting, 
that they should assemble the night following, 
in the same place, and at the same hour. Osa- 
koi and the slave set out to return to the inn by 
different roads. 

Osakoi had scarce walked thirty paces, when 
he found himself by the side of a Russian, who 
begged of him to follow him. As he took him 
:to be one of the conspirators, he assented. Hav« 
ing arrived at the foot of a narrow staircase, they 
ascended, and entered a little room : the Rus« 
sian shut the door. 

f f Donit be surprised^i'' said the Russian, *' at 

I 3 . what 



what I aoi) gping tasay ; it requires^ the gmlr. 
est secrqcy. I have J4ist cpfne fromi the ineeting%; . 
as weU as yoa^ where the. death of tbe-Czaf ¥i^^ 
resolved oo*. It \\f^ the. fii^t^ tio^ tha^ I^ waKi; 
admitted into, tl^at asjsembly a^ wcjll as.y<](qr^f^ . 
andy.Ulife yx)^, the; spirit of. fevengCi ti^s.reodenedti 
n\e. the: irreicoo^ilaWQ enemyj Qf my sovcrei^.. 
!Qi\tj, if his: blood i$ dv^e ta the cru.eUies. wittiA 
whicl) iie ia charged, our. companiooascwill d<».uflk 
little honour. For^i in short, who are these C€l|ph^. 
spirators. ? Guilty subjects, covered with cxiioeik^ 
who have fled from justice 1 a vile. qrcw^Mbalc 
breathe nothing but murder, pilla^ev and*tfae& ' 
And who are their, acconxplicea.? The first pcc?^ . 
sons in the state ;;. but they did not ventpro ta. 
name any one of them. They could nq^^ fat* 
what map of worth or honour. would contami- 
nate himself with such a gang ? And what jpkik« 
have they developed to. ensure, success^^ fofer 
whom are we to risk, our lives ? Of the.projectay( ^ 
means of execution, resources, &c. nothing is 
known. Do they wish that^we should be. tbe 
blind instruments of such an enterprise ? I have 
now, young Osakoi, stated my. doubts aod tny.. 
fears respecting that meetipg* The. conspirators 
have named you their chief ; I subscribe to thp* 
choice; but I wish to be informed pa these, 
points, and then you may repose on my arm." 
A be^rt solely ionne4 by natii^-e, which chance 

ha4 
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hkd thrown' at aMistance frbni tW inlri^qes of 
the city and the j^oison of a court, i6 little sus- 
ceptible of treasoh : such a heart can littli? sup- 
pbse that any one would endeavour to deceive 
it. Osakoi was struck with the openness of the 
Russian, and that' openness induced'hlih to tin- 
bosdm himself witK the same frankness. " You 
miy have noticed my surjprisc,'* said he,' "on* 
teeing niy^eif iii the niidst df liiich ah assembly,' 
Satisfied with my lot, I was contented with my 

tlfer" looked 'fof not desired *a^ny' tiling 'beyond iC 
A:'pcrsoh ehdfeaWuredf to call forth the tears of 
filial difebtloti in'my'eyes;'he told nie, that I 
ought to revenge' the bloo'd of my falfier*; and, ia' 
o^dcr to rcvcngfe it, 1 pu^ht\o murder my sow^ 
reigto. Bat have I known ' t^t fether ? am;i* 
certain' that he was' innocent? and in this 
dodbt, ^m 1 to spill the blood of ray master ? I 
ireely confess that this proposition is repiigniant 
to niy nature. For who am I'to judge my em- 
peror ? What right or what authority, has Hea- 
veh given me to punish him ? The proposi- 
tion' fr02£e the blood in my veins, but the fear of 
dcatii sealed my lips, as the words, expired on 
them. Sitl(:e yoti have opened your heart, read" 
what pas^bs in nliiie. I detest the crime, and 
particularly a brime ojf so black a dye. A secret 
TOicc crifcisi w'idiiti use, laive and resfect jour sove* 
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rei^n! Pity rayyoqth, I coroiwit myself to ycwr 
counfel ; snatch me from those barbarians, wha 
singled me out 4s the executioner of their neia^ter 
and of mipe ! for if it is decreed, that I should. 
either perish, or that I sliould attempt the life of 
the Cz?ir, I prefer to die innocent." 

" ypu sliall not perish^ my son," cried the' 
Kussian ; *' it is the Czar himself that speaks to, 
you, and who will not fail to reward the noblQ . 
frankness of your sentiments/* 

It was undoubtedly. the monarch himself, whoji 
undpr the disguise of a slave, had heard part of. 
the plot in. the inn, which led him to mix in tbo 
assembly in which his fate was to be determined^ 
He had marked the timidity and confusion of 
Osakoi in the answers which he gave in that 
meeting, and prpn^ised in his mind to s^ve himj^ 
if he did not find him absolutely culpable. 

Those who oiay be led at first view to loo^; ^ 
on this as a romance, should recollect, that thQ. 
life of PeUr the Gr^ai was filled with events o( 
this kind. 

This prince, born to be the creator of hi^ 
country, and who wished to see every thipg witl^, 
his own eyes, used often to disguise, and intrp-* 
duce himself into those public assemblies, ip 
which drunkenness and debauch rendered thq 
t9ngue incapable of concealing a secret ; and it 
w^s by this copduct^ dan^^roi^s ^s it was, that he 
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discovered upwards of twenty plots whiclj liad 
been formed against his life ; so that the people^ 
wbp at once feared and respected him, used toj 
say in their merry m^tings, Come^ let us be ho* 
nest ; the Emperor hears us. 

Having loaded Osakoi with thanks and Ca- 
resses, he desireid him to join his companion in 
the inn, and that he might say in excuse for hU 
delay, that he was unacquainted with the «tre^ 
of Moscow. 

Thf slave was satisfied with the excuse, and^ at 
the appointed time the next night, Osakoi wcnf ^ 
to the meetings It was there agreed On, that the. 
^lace should be seton fire^ and that in the con* 
iiision, whilst part of them should be engaged ia 
pillage, the rest, led on by Osakoi, should join 
the conspirators in the castle, who would ad- 
vance towards the apartments of the Emperor^ 
who, in the moment of his appearance, was to be 
assassinated. They then began to admioister the 
o^tb, by which they were to bind themselves to 
each other, when the imperial guards rushed io 
like a thunderbolt. They were arrested, con- 
veyed to prison, and executed the next day* 
Qsakoi was amply rewarded by the £mperor, 
^nd lived many years afterwards in the sunshine 
Qf hi^ favoqr. 
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liBTTER #RbM WILLIAM LAUDER to DOGTOIi 
BIRCH5 

Jn which he staUs his Reasons for inierfolating the 
Authors which Milton had studied. 

£ Mas; Brit. WML Krcfa^ 43 12; 

Kevekind Sir, 

ON Wcdncfsddy iti»friJng latt F tiad 
tbrttoiftwr to ^p^^ition'his Gfa*fe the Lord? Arcfti' 
bishop off Oatttetbtatyi in- OT^dc* t6 riecciV* hfe- 
LardBhi{fsi answer to a letter- 1 hid ldft» f^'hfe- 
liordsb^ (be' day before^; hU Grtce wad pleaded^ 
taforgive my offcncci receiVd^ raifir into • f4t^6i#i': 
to' coWinuc his allowance' to piiWish ■ Brbfes^f' 
Rumsay's Sacred > Poems utoder thepatrotiage'oir 
liis iHustrious andvenet^blc damf?; and creiVtcr' 
pmtoise- to u»6 his interist with' otheirs ta prtw 
mote' the* undertaking, 86 'as t6' rddouhd to 'roy^ 
advflntagfe, \ Wish all the rest of nay iMustrfous 
atid' honourable patrons may fbHow his Grace's 
laudable and amiable example; and treat nie 
>yitJreqUal placability • and mcniyi as it is the' 
property of great* minds to beniferciftil, of which 
^11 men some time or other stand in need. For 
where is the man, I say, who does not at some 
time or other deviate from his duty ? And God 
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fbrhi4 that. x>Ae offence, not of a capital kind*, 
should he deemed suiiicicnt to devote a: man to^ 
destruction, whose life was formerly virtuous andi 
innocent; for which! am content tp appeal not: 
only, ta tha testimony of friends and acquaint** 
ance, but even to that of my most: inveterate 
enemies, numbers of whom I still have the mif* 
fortune to grapple with. 

][, called for yoCi 4t your house some time ago^. 
but had the. mortification to be told, jrou wew 
resolved, not. to see ^ me, but I: might communis- 
catc what I had to say by. a letter, which I con- 
fess shocked Q^e as much asasiy tbing I evet' 
inet:witb in my .lifetime* 

I infoirmeid ; you vyhat friendly, and honourablp: 
nftpn tioo I . liad made of you . to my Lord Ghaa-r 
celloi^ when I i bad , the honour to watt opoi^. 
biOas you w^^ conscious with wlmt: respect |. 
treated you iasmy. Essay, and the Rev. Dr, Cu-? 
mtng can ioCbrn) ^ou how favourably 1 men« 
tipped you to him. So that all these testimonies* 
Q^respecty on my part, merited, I thought, pthe^* 
l^indof usage at your hand. In short, I fancie4' 
I: was. entitled to a faif hearing, face- to. face^. 
wl^en I co^d. have told you, that you was tl\e.t 
cau9e, the innocent c^use I mean, of my ofFence;|. 
qi<>iEO than any man ^live. I mean your Appen^ 
diiic^to rMlLtQufs Life, where you relate an unpa^ 
Wlteiede8C9Q« of villany, as ^ted by. Milton 
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against King Charks L whb, in order to blast the 
rq)utation of that prince, the undoubted author of 
Eikon Basilike, stole a prayer out of Sir Phttip- - 
Sidney's Arcadia, and obliged the printer of tbr ' 
King's book, under severe penalties and threat^ 
e&iogSy to subjoin it to his Majesty's perforce 
ance, and then n>ade a hideous outcry against 
his own action, merely to create a jealousy ^ a^. 
was observed just now, that if his Majesty /was 
not the author of the prayers in that Treatise, he ' 
was far less the author of the Treatise itself^ . 
which thing is believed by thousands to this day, 
solely on the credit of Milton's affirmation, 
wben he was the architect of the imposture hias* 
self. Now, if that action, when committed by 
Milton, is without malignity, why should it be 
deemed so criminal in me ? Apd if it is culpable 
in me, as I deny not, it is also equally culpable 
in Milton, or more so, as he was the first trans- 
gressor, and as I only transcribed his worthy pat- 
tern, to give people a just idea of the nature of the 
action Milton was guilty of against the King, 
which they would never have been so sensible 
of, bad I not acted so by him ; as it is natural 
for people to be more affected where they are in- 
terested themselves, than when they are not 
concerned, and with present things more than 
tilings long since passed, and out of their reach. 
The fairness of which proceeding against Mil* 

ton 
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Mii (though I pretend not thereby to exculpate 
ifiyself) is sufficiently justified by the approved 
maxim of the poet, 

** Sua quisque cx^tnpla debet awjuo anhno pali.'* 

For, allow, me to tell you, it will not be To^ 
land's opinion or testimony that will invalidate 
the evidence, which, I believe, would bie admit- 
ted as competent in any court of judicature in 
the kingdom, whereas all the world knows what 
kind of a man Toiand was. 

Now, if this be the case, as you very well 
know it is, do you think I deserved so much to 
be reproached as I have been, only for acting 
by Milton as he acted by the King, and that with 
an express view to paint forth the horridness of i 
the action, thongh at tlie expense of my cbarac* 
ter for a time, till the true design was unra- 
veiled? 

And on this topic I intended first to have de« 
fended myself, where I must have alleged your 
authority, as from you alone I derived the in- 
formation, had I not reflected, that his Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, my Lord Chancel- 
lor, and several other great men, gave me a per- 
mission to make a new edition of some authors, 
whom it is certain in the opinion of some, and 
probably in tht opinion qf others, as the judg* 
ments of men arc various, that Milton consqltc4 

in 
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in composing his poem, and to inscribe tbem M 
their illustrious nanocs; but upon this e:ltpircss 
Condition, that I was not to pursue his ste^ aay 
farthef, vvilh respect to his imitation of these 
authors, but leave every reader to judge for him- 
self, as also to forbear from all further acrimoDy 
against this great writer. 

Now, do you think it just or reasonable that t 
should be so severely reflected upon for fulfilling 
my engagement given to these great men, by dc» 
riving the whole blame upon myself, mther tjiad 
by disclosing Milton's vile forgery against the 
King, to l^ccome the author of any public disturb* 
ancc, by sowing the seed of jealousy between thd 
friends and enemies of Milton^ both which^ yoU 
know, are numerous; and consequently admi« 
pistering fuel to inflame the animosity of coil^ 
tending parties ? 

I declare, therefore, sincerely, that had not 
Milton acted so by the King, as I am convinced 
in my conscience he did, and for which we have 
indisputable evidence given us, I would have 
submitted to any punishment sootier than either 
t(^ have offered such violence to truth, or put 
such an imposition on Milton or the public. 

For what is the vast reputation that Milton 
cnjiOys as a poet, to me ? as 1 have no intentioil 
or aoibition, far les^ ability, te rival him* in that 

My 



My %Vi^P!^^U tbcrefories with M^loo^ should 
^ot ^f^ye heep fpr taking assistance in composing 
hifi ipppfp* ^hiph v^a? absolutely necessary, nay^ 
highly coqffmepdable, b|iit for usipg unfair prac- 
4icps tp accomplish his pqlitical purposes, which 
was highly cfiminal and unjust. 

As for the interpolations, I hope I have it in my 
jpo^iler to replace them twenty-fold, which I am 
-i'esolyed shortly to do, to the conviction, I trusty 
of all persons of judgment, candour, and learn- 
ing :— others, it is impossible. 

Thus have I told you sincerely, the true mo- 
tive which induced me to interpolate a few line» 
into some authors, quoted by me in my late Essay 
on Milton, which has made as great a noise 
almost as if I had denied the divinity of oat 
Saviour,^ ridiculed his iqir^cl^Sj^ or declaxcd opea 
war agatq^ H^y^n and earth: an4 ye^ not more 
Ifaan about twenty or thirty lines, at mosi, of 
Milton, w^re aiS^ted by them, which I hope I 
have iQ lay ppvyer aipsiply to replace. 

So, after this honest confession of the truth, if 
jou will be pleased to pardon ray offence (occa- 
tioned rather by an imprudent 2^eal to vindicate 
the character of two great and good men, whea 
unjustly attacked, than fron» any malicious de- 
9gn of imposing upon the public), alsp to flavour 
910 with ypur best advice at this critical junc-^ 
tare, now that matters arc on this mejiding haqdlr 
X anfd 
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and ds his Gtace has been pleased to set a gbod 
example to others, I promise always to retain ^ 
grateful sense of your civility and friendshif^ 
and to fequite it to the utmost of my power. 

I send you a copy of my Apology, addressed 
to his Grace^ which has been attended with such 
good success ; so ample is his Grace's placability 
and clemency I Your liberality, I hope, will bc 
displayed with equal readiness to one^ who is 

Your much obliged> 
And most obedient^ humble servant^ 

William Laudek^ 

I cannot forbear transcribing these lines from 
Ramsa} : 

Adctimulare bonis inopes, succurrcre lapsis^ 
Consulere adflictis, oppressos clade levare 
Divae est mentis opus, quod Coeli gessit obire 
Arbiter, et studiis jactat scse impigcr ipsis. 

Vale, et fac similiter* 



THE CRIPPLE OF BETIIESDA. " 

BT THE .RBV. ALEXANDER MONTGOMERY, 

MR. Montgomery was bom in the town 
of Enniskillen, in the north of Ireland; a 
town long famed in the annals of that couAtr}\ 
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9fe the fruitful* mothec of arts aad mnns. Having 
Icftrned to read and write at an English school , 
be waa jplacfcd under the instruction of the oele- 
boated Doctor Dunkin^ who at the time presided 
^Y^r the free school of Enniskillen) which may 
Wi^U be called the Eton of the sister kingdom. 
Tb^vPoctor paid the greatest attention to our 
youDg pupily as he soon found that he was not 
born ^ under the " laggard orb of Saturn.'* 
Haying'^ acquitted himself to the satisfaction of 
a;tc^her> ** zealous for desert," he was removed 
from this seminary to Trinity College, Dublin> 
where he was entered as a pensionen 

It does not Appear that he wasted a great deal 
of the midnight oil in the prosecution of tl^ 
studies prescribed by the statutes p( that uni- 
versity ; he seems to have been content with the 
ordinary acquisition of them. If his academic ex- 
ercises> however, did not sparkle with genius^ 
they shone with solidity. His prospectp in li/e 
having been clouded by the death of a frjepd, 
be graduated, and entered into holy orders, and 
matrimony, within a few months of each other. 
He married Miss Hughes, daughter of the Rev. 
Mr. Hughes, a beneficed clergyman. As she 
was an only child, the fj^ther spared ho pains. on 
her education ; so that she was considered as one 
of the most accomplished young women in that 
part of the country ; where, it is but justice to 
. VOL. I. K • sa/f 
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My^ the cultivation of the female mind is propsrff 
considered a& an ofaject of the fkst importance^ 
When tb8 writer' rf this knew Mr* Montgo- 
mery first (in the year 1780), he was curate of 
the parish of Scrabby, near Granard, m the 
county of Longford* Disappointments, the pcb^ 
spect of a femily, &c. seemed to hare deplrcMe^ 
his- spirits, for he was natumHy'of a cheerAt 
disposition, communicative, and could discourse 
bn any subject almost, with feciHty. and felicity/ 
If he is living, I hope be will dictfise the IJbdty 
1 have taken, by introducing him to public No- 
tice ; perhaps, "the very last thing in the world 
his modest diffidence would submit toj if he is 
dead, it is a debt I owe to the livirig, not fo 
withhold from them so fine a specimen of chaste 
and pathetic poetry. The foHdwing lines would 
seem tb have been writtert at a period when hii 
sensibility had becri roused by being overlooked 
in the humble'^ and necessitous situation of a 
curate. Indeed,' ingenious' and susceptible 
mlhds must needs fee hnrt by reflbcting, that they 
who do all the wotk nearly in the Christian vine- 
yard, have scarcely daily bread for their pains— 
scarcely the crumbs that fall fh)m their masters^ 
table, whilst others of their brethren roll in cba- 
riots, and riot in periodic luxury. 

At fam'd.Bethcsda's pool, near Salem's gate. 

While SlJem fldurish'd in her regal state, 
^ • • Still 
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Still crowds'x>f cripplies in arrangetnerit lay> 
Impatient waiting the restorio^day ; 
Where^ at set times^ as we reocfr^4lfiQdf 
An angel^ m compassion to mankiod^ 
By tinge dtviney such efEcaCy gav9> 
Who first innnerg'd^ was resca'd from the grave> 
And, (\\xiy^ forgetful of his former pain, 
View'd his less happy brotbef s with disdain ; 
Yet still hut one at one immersioii cur'dy 
The rest their pains anotbej^ year endur'd; 
Whilst he w)k> no kind aid bad hardly got> 
In sight of health), might on the margin rot« 
A cripple h^re for years neglected lay. 
Still. hoping ev'iy turn t6 get away | 
But friends in u>w|i, still qthc^rw^ eti^pk?y*id> 
Forgot hie pains as they their health ^enjoy'd; 
Not S9 they promis^dy when they left him there» 
But words are wind, and vanish into 9ir ! 

The blest Redeemer at the pool appear'd^ 
The lazar's tale of woe he knew ere heard; 
<* Take up thy bed and walk,*' the Saviour cpes $ . 
Lo! strength throu^ all hislimbs likeli^tningfliei* 
Elate and wond'ring^ x>n his feet be stdpd^ 
Burst into teans, and glorified Ibis <3od. 
So, when de;atb's angel^ with a cold embrace^ 
Welcomes a ;<ctor to the throne of Gra(^ 
Each lazar cufate, in his fortune Ikme, 
Strives to immel*ge into preferment's stream j 
Each has his friend to aid him on the way ; 
They plunge, emerge, then cast the crutch away, 
Forget their cot, small beer, and rusty gown. 
Get taste for wine, 9fid residence in ipwn^ 

K a Grow 
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Gfow dull and ruddy, irfsolewt and chvitlf 
And think their quondam brethrien have enoughs 
Whilst crippde I, of interest bereft, ' 

Slill on the blay-*^oId margin here am left. 
No friendly hand its timely aid supplies. 
And still f totter, a» I strive to rise. * 

Yet, twelve long years hare I this station kept. 
Of all the joys of social life bereft; 
Banish *d from friends, firom town, and all most deaf,i 
To starve genteel, on forty pounds a year f ' 
Three helpless babes, a sister, and a wifif. 
To furnish vrith the requisites of life; 
A purse-proud .upstart sneering on ttry farm. 
Who 'd pledge his soul to do a gownsman harm.^ 
Of fam'd Astrea here no trace is found. 
Her feet so tender, and so hard the ground ! 
Thou» who in time couldst to the cripple send. 
By all deserted^ $o divme a friend } 
Who by a word could former health restore. 
And break those bands that fettcr'd him before^ 
With pity touch ihy lov'd apostle s breast, 
• To ease my wants, or take me to thy rest; 
Small 's my request, as little I deserve, 
^Tis only that I may not preach and starve ;•' 
Since sacred writings these directions give. 
Who at the altar serve, shall by it live; 



CONFESSION. 



ACOSTA, in his History of the Indfes, I. v. 
^3P'. ^5j relates a strangq mode of coirfcssioh, 

observed 
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tibscrved by the Pagans va Japan : " There are," 
€aith he^ *^ in Ocaca, very high and steep rocks» 
which have spikes in them, iibove two hundred 
fathom high, one of which surmounted the rest 
for he^ht, and to the Xambuses (a kind of piU 
grims, or pretended religious men of that coun- 
try), terrible to behold : upon the top thereof 
there is a great rod of iron, three fathom long, 
placed there artificially ; at the end of which i^ 
tied a balance, the scales whereof are so big that 
a man may sit in one of them ; and the Coquis 
(the devils in human shape, whom they worship) 
will often command one of the said Xamhuses 
to enter into one of them, and there sit : forth- 
with by an engine, the rod springs forth, and is 
pendent in the air, and the empty scale mounts 
up, and the pilgrim sinks proportionably in the 
other ; then the Coquis telleth him, that he must 
confess all the sins that he can remember he ever 
committed, with an audible voice ; at the recital 
of which, some of the heathens (who assemble 
in great numbers to the ceremony) Jaugh^ and 
others sigh. At every sin mentioned, the other 
empty scale falls a little, till, having told all, it 
remains equal with the other, wherein the sor- 
rowful penitent sits : the Coquis turns the wheel, 
and draws the rod and balance to him, and the 
pifgrim, empty from all his sins, and clear as the 
child unborn, comes forth ; but if any sin be 
K 3 concealed. 
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concealed, the empty scale yields not to an ejui'' 
JHfrmm, and then if the pilgrim grows obstina'te, 
and will hide any crime, the Coquis casts him 
down from the top, where instantly he is broken 
into a thousand pieces : but the terror of the 
place is such, that few will conceal any thing, 
and therefore is called sange notocoro^ that xs^^he 
fJace of confession.^* 



FLATTERY. 

The Speech of Henry DowJall, Esq. Recorder of 
Drogheda^ to King James II. at his Enfty into 
the Town of Drogheda^ April the 1th, 1689. 
Imprimatur, Patrick C/ogher^ , 

MOST SACRED SIR, 

AMONG the many miracles which adorn aU 
most every step and passage of your most sacred 
Majesty's life, we think none more conspicuous^ 
taken in all its circumstances, and. providential 
accidents, than your Majesty's late, more than 
miraculous, landing in this your ancient, loyal, 
and long suffering kingdom; a blessing by so 
much the more surprising, by how much the less 
expected; a blessing of which our ancestors 

never 
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Wffttx coxAd JrdifD, when theif thoughts w6re 
proudest f a blessing for which we ourselves 
never could hope, when our misfortunes allowed 
tio other consolation but what we were forced to 
«eek in dubious pitopheciesy or in our almost 
worn and tried devotion 1 a blessing, in fine, 
which late posterity will scarcely believe^ be it 
never so credulous. 

For our share*, great Sir, we are' forced to 
confess, that the novelty of our present happi- 
ness is still so surprising, that joy of the one 
side, and wonder of the other, have so divided 
our souls, that we can scarcely find leisure for a 
tingle thought! yet, we cannot but perceive, 
that as the descending of a God was formerly 
requisite to the restoring of lapsed men, that 
even so the coming of a godlike king wi(s abso- 
lutely requisite to the redeeming of a loyal, dig*» 
tressed people from a captivity, in its cause, du- 
fatioii^ and severity, not to be paralleled in story. 

In effect, great Sir, faint beams from a dis« 
(ant sun through so many thick intervening 
elouds, were scarcely able to dissipate the en- 
venomed fogs, for almost forty years so predo- 
minant in this isle ; and nothing less could do it 
than the more powerful warmth* of that sun* 
^hine, which on your Majesty's first landinj^ 
overspread our hemisphere. 

And though we cannot but utterly abhor and 
K 4 detest 
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detest the first moving cause of this your most 
gracious vi^it, yet caanot we but praise and bless 
Providence for having raised to us on the peijury^ 
treachery, and perfidiousness of otbers^ a fair op- 
portuqity of exerting those loyal priociples 
which our slaughtered ancestors signed witbr 
their blopd, and avowed with their dying groKQ8« 

Yes, sacred Sir, it must make for the credit oC 
)ong wronged Ireland^ th^t she still suffered for 
and with her royal master ; and if now there ha 
found in her ^ny distemper, or present humours, - 
it proceeds from tqo great fulness of pampered 
traitors, who, gorged with th^ fat of loyal suf- 
ferers, must at length have broke pvit ia the qld 
isores and ulcers of rebellion. 

But since it pleased God ^pd you, gr^t Sbi 
to have preserved the he^d ^n4 heart still soufld, 
the malignancp of the distemper being now 
cast into the extremity of one limb, and the sore 
being brought to matiirity, yoi^r Majesty may 
with safety apply a discretionary nr^cdiciqe. 

What remains to me, g^eat Siir, is huoably tp 
implode your Majesty's acceptance of a sacrifice 
which this day I am commissioned to offer : it 
is, great Sir, the hearts and hands of this adaring 
crpwdTT-rthc lives and fortunes of all these, the 
amient iph^bitants of your Majesty's, most }oyal 
town of Drogheda. That their blood is siRcerc, 
and proof against the scurvy of rebellion, wit- 
ness 
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D^s those walls; witness the pavements, con* 
fiecrated by the gore of their ever faithful pro- 
genitors. 

We will conclude, great Sir, with a short 
prayer; and it is not that your Majesty may eitheif 
protect us in, or restore us to our lost property, 
our churches, or onr benefices ; no, our loyalty 
is so seraphic, that it rejects all those drossy 
allays of self-interest ; but it is, sacred Sir, that 
Heaven (whose darling we are sure you arc) 
may grant to your most sacred Majesty» after 
having dashed to pieces all treasonable and trai- 
torous associations and conspiracies; and after 
having soared, like a sun in its full meridian, ovor 
the heads of all your enemies, and naturally re« 
bellious subjects, after having dismembered re- ' 
bellion itself, that infernal hydra, and driven it 
into its hellish mansions, where we were sure it 
took its first breath, a happy, a speedy, a safe 
and glorious return to your ancient imperial 
throne; in success, a Cassar; in conquest, aa 
^lex^nder ; and a Coqstantine in religion. 



vvK^ 
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DUKE OF YORK. 

Speech of Sir Richard Stotty Recorder of th$ 
ancient Town of Berwick upon Tweedy spoken 
to his Royal Highness the Duke 6f Yorkj upon 
his Entrance into Berwick. 

MAT IT PLJ^ASS TOUR ROTAL HIOHNBSS^ 

WE humbly and heartily congratulate your 
coming to this poor but ancient town^ a place 
more considerable for its situation than its for« 
tune; yet, happier now than in former times^" 
when it was made a butt for the two kingdoms 
to shoot at. Without our walls, great Sir, you 
may see those hills, where that royal blood 
which runs (happily united) in your princely 
veins, whilst it was divided betwixt your English 
and Scottish ancestors, did contend for empire 
and for glory ; and it is our happiness that thiit 
place, which was once the utmost limits of twe 
great kingdoms, is now the middle of our sove- 
reign's dominions. We of this corporation were 
the most ungrateful of subjects, and the unwor- 
thiest of men, if we did not pay all duty and 
obeisance to your princely person. Your royal 
grandfather (whose sacred name you bear) was 

our 
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our founder; he gare iis, not only our privileges; 
which are great, but bur subsistence, which sup- 
ports us ; and he teUs us plainly, in his most 
munificent charter, that he did to oblige us 
to pay the greater duty and loyalty to him and 
his posterity for ever. Your royal father, the 
mirror of kings, was our benefactor, and ote 
gracious sovereign hath largely extended fail 
bounty to us, and we know that we cartnat 
better express oar duty and loyalty 4o him, than ia 
giving testimony of it to you, great Sir, his onlj 
brother. We have yet powerful mqtives from 
yourself: your, noble and heroic actions have 
been the wonder of all Europe^ nor can any 
loyal heart forget how boldly and prodigally you 
ventured your life for the honour and prosperity 
of his Majesty in these kingdoms, when in the 
year 1663, ^V *^^^ blessing of God upon your in- 
comparable valour and conduct, you overthrew 
and vanquished the greatest fleet that ever the 
^a bore: then it was that you made Nep^ 
tunes trident bow, and pay homage to the Eng^ 
Vtsh sceptre. Let the ancient Romaris tell us of 
their great sea-fight at Actium between Augustus 
and Mark Anthony \ let our own histories relate the 
famous victory of your glorious progenitor. King 
'Edward III. at Scluse ; let the modern histories of 
Europe declare that celebrated victory of Dm 
John of Austria, at the battle of Lepanto : those 

z must 
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must all strike sail, and veil our glorious tri- 
umph. If we search the annals of former ages, 
we can find nothing like it ; and it is more thau 
probable that the times to come may not produce 
a parallel. What shall we then render to you» 
great prince, for such inimitable actions and 
merits ? AH we can say is, that next after our 
prayers for the long life and happy reign of our 
most gracious sovereign, we ardently wish all 
increase of honour, renown, and happiness. to 
the glorious Janiesy his most princely brother. 



OLIVER MAILLARD. 

OLIVER Maillard, Doctor of Divinity, of 
the order of minor brothers of strict observance, 
was born in Britanny. He wrote several ser- 
mons and tracts of divinity in Latin. This good 
religious was universally allowed to be one 
of the best scholars of his day, but his s^al in 
the cause of religion and virtue outstripped his 
learning. He reproved the vices of his times 
with uncommon boldness, without any respect 
of persons, and depicted the sinners he had in 
view with such a masterly hand, that the like- 
ness was immediately known. This conduct 
pxposed him to the raillery of a number of wit- 
5 li^SS, 



Hiigs^ and the reproaches of those that could 
Attack him with no other weapons ; so that the 
purify of his life coiJld scarce shiield him from 
the poisoned arrows that were feVelfefl at him iri 
the darlc. As his portraits were drawA from teal 
life,^hi6 sermons may be compared to a picture- 
gallefy, in which the reigning vites k3f that age 
are exhibited in the mo« faithful coldtirs. There 
never was a preacher, perhaps, that waged i 
itiore successful War "with hypocrites, debauchees, 
*:c. with whom -laU the departments of the 
diurch and statfe were at thit tiiiife filled. H* . 
wrote with the ^me felicity that he spoke— the 
same in thepcApif, and the same on paper : he 
was never known to sully his tongue or his pen 
with flattery, or to disguise the truth; so that 
he was called " the scourge of sinners." Having 
fought the good fight, he was called by his Lord 
and Master^ whom he had faithfully served, to 
receive the reward of his labours, on the 4th of 
January 1562. His remains were deposited in 
a cemetery of hi^ own ttiona^tety, atNarbonne* 
Henry Stephen has made honourable mention 
of this monk in his Apology for Herodotus. He 
has inserted sousk extracts from his discburses in 
that work. Tfirs zealous divine, one day; 
preaching before the parliametit at Thoulouse, 
drew so finished a portrait of k cdirupt judge, 
and his appH&fibntb- ihatty of the members of 
^ . that 
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HighChancellotof France^ in 1710^ dngagtfdaomd 
of the ablest pens in the academy, to conduct a 
new Journal. M. Fontenelle wrote the plnio«« 
ai^icat part» M. Du Pin laboured in divimtjr 
irtth general approbation, and M^ Vaillant ap<^ 
^tted himself* with great reputation^ in .KQtip 
quitiesy &c. M. De la Croze, at the instance of 
Bishop Stillingfleet, published a - Journal- in 
Ei^Ush^ ^faich he dedicated to that leasned 
prelate* The Rev. Mr. Droz began a literary 
journal in Dublin, in 1744. As he was a inaia 
of letters and unwearied industry, he kept vit 
tf/n^e> if the expression may be used^ for saow 
years, which is the more surprising, as t^e Imb 
in those days, in the words of Mr. Ph&kertoUi 
were not much addicted to reading* 



PHILIP DUKE OF ORLEANS^ 

KSGENT OF FRANCE IN lyoS- ' 

IN the year 1708, Captain Stanho|)e, cruieing 
off Oenoa^ or some part of that coasts gave 
chase to a felucca, and took her. In rifling, 
they found a man on board who appeared like a 
gentleman : he was carried to the captain, who 
asked him who bs was ; but the man appeared 

extremely 
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^xtfemiely rejoiced, and aslce'd Captain Stanhope 
if what 'hehad heard frorfi ttieboatmeri, that he 
^as GreheraT Stanh6pe*s brother, Was true ? The ' 
Captain replied, that* he was ; upon which the 
gentleman told him, he was charged with an'im-r 
jortaifit 'commission for his brother, and he was 
sure' the' General would be well pleased if the 
Captain would convey him to the place where he 
ipvns. To this the Captain told him, he was 
going the wrong way for Spain. ** Yes, Sir," 
answered he, *' but I was ordered to address riiy- 
fclf to the first English minister that will convey 
me to Spain tb your brother; I therefore hope 
yoa will forbid my cloak-bag and little trunk to 
be rifled, as there are things iri them of the ut- 
most consequence.*' To convince hiih, he'she\i^ed 
a bill of exchange for above an hundred thousand' 
livres upon Genoa, or any place ' where there 
was trade. Captaiil Stanhope, though before a 
little suspicious, not believing the bill to be 
forged, fancied there might be some little truth 
in the story, but told the gentleman what tTie 
consequence would be of his leaving his station: 
but the gentleman assuring the Captain that he 
would be indemnijfied for it, and that he would 
pledge hi? life for the consequences, he consented 
to carry him to Barcelona, which he did imme- 
diately. Xlgg^flanding, he opened his powers ; 
and went to General Stanhope to treat with him 
VOL. I, L from 
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from the Duke of Orleans (afterwards regent), 
who then cotnmanded the French army in 
Spain, about bringing over that whole army to 
the £ngli9h, as all the commanding officers of 
corps were devoted to him, upon condition they 
would make him King of Spain : he promi8cd» 
on his part, to grant the English free trade-— to 
give them Alicant, Cadiz, and several other sea^* 
ports ; that all the treasures from the Indies, and 
all other merchandises, should be brought to 
Spain in English bottoms, and convoyed bj 
English men of wat. He further desired Gene- 
ral Stanhope would meet somebody he would 
send, in the mountains of Catalonia^ at the time 
lie would appoint. 

The General wa» a good deal surprised at the 
strangeness of thiese propositions ; but being con* 
vinced it was not a forgery, sent a trumpet to 
the Spanish camp, under pretence of getting b^ck 
one Desborough (now Lieut. General), who was 
at that time pris6ner« and by that means ap* 
pointy the time and place of meeting* The 
Duke of Orleans wrote with his own hand io 
General Stanhope, by Mr. Desborough, telling 
him, that he hoped the present of snuff which 
I)e had sent him by such a one (naming Uie gen- 
tleman taken at sea) was agreeal^le to him ; de- 
sired^ if he liked it, he would let him know^ that 
he might procure more of the same; and the rest 

of 
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of the letter in &uch terms. However, the time 
fijind place of rendezvous being appointed, tbe 
General, under pretence of resconnt>itring, with 
an escort of an hundred hone, went to the place 
appointed, and in the night had a very long con- 
ference with the person appoipted by the Duke ; 
after which nc rptarned back. 

This (t^ougji pot with the knowledge, it may 
be inutgiped, of the Duke) was imparted to the 
B^^peror, then l^ing of Spain ; and Brigadier 
Wa^e (now Marsbaj) was pitched on by Gp- 
liieral Stanhope and the Duke, to be the person 
to copvey these proposition^ to England. - He 
set out accordingly with the letter in cipher, 
whijph epntained these proposals, and he had, 
besid^, aii order in his pocket, si^^ned by the 
Puke of Orleans himself, to the governors of the 
seaport tovyps, in case he should be taken at 
sea, to let him have means of going through the 
heart of France to Calais, in order to get to 
England, upon his own private affairs, which 
were very urj^ent, as the passport expressed. 

The Brigadier in fourteen days ^oi to London, 
and went to Lord Godolphin's levee, who, little 
suspecting what he was charged with^ talked to 
him about indiiferent things. As soon as the 
levee was over, the Brigadibr desired a private 
conference with Lord Gooolpbin, in which he dis- 
closed to him the affair by word of mouth, giving 
La. him 
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him at the same time the letter. The strangeness 
of the proposition amazed Lord Godolphin ; but 
the letter being written in a heak cipher, took so 
much time in picking out, that he desired the 
Brigadier would carry it to Lord Sunderland, 
\vhich he did; and they there made out the cipher. 
This project was afterwards laid before tjic* 
Queen, and one or two of the Cabinet Council,^ 
one of which was Lord Somers. The Queen in 
answer to it said, she could not break her most 
solemn engagement^ with her old ally the fetri- 
pcror : but she proposed to erect a kingdom for 
him out of Languedoc a,od Navarre, and to give' 
him Sardinia, or one of the islands in the Medi- 
terranean, to make him maritime. But befote 
the courier could gel back to Spaih with this an-^ 
swer, the Duke, upon some suspicion* codceivetf 
of him at the court of France, w^ recalled out 
of Spain, and obliged to fall at old Louis's feet, 
who, though he had some intimation of thij; af- 
fair, never got to the bottom of it. ..' The gen- 
tleman who met General Stanhope in the moun- 
tains was clapt up in prison, and when our 
army had reached Madrid, he was by us Bet at 
liberty. 

This anecdote was told me in all its circum- 
stances by Marshal Wade^ at Chateau d'Ar- 
strum, inl the Plains of Lisle, Aug. 12, 
1744. Joseph Yorke. 

SIRi 
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SIR THOMAS MORE* 

SIR John Danvers's house at Chelsea stances 
in the very place where was that of the Lord 
Chancellor Sir Thomas Moref, who had but one 
marble chimney-piece, and that plain. 

Where the gate then stood there was in Sir 
r^omas Mote's time a gatehouse^ according to 
he old fashion. From the top of this gatehpus'e 
vas a most pleasant and delightful prospect as ia 
o be seen. ^ His Lordship was wont to recreate 
limself in this place to apricate and contem- 
)late, and hia little dog with him. It so .hap.- 
pened, that a Tom o'Bedlam got up the stairs 
vhen his Lordship was there, and came to him 
md cried, " Leap Tom, leap !" offering his Lord- 
ihip violence to have thrown him over the bat- 
lements. His Lordship was a little old nian, 
md, in his gown, not able to make resistance ; 
)ut having presentne§s of wit, said, ** Let- us 
irst throw this little dpg over/' The Tom 
)'Bedlam threw the dog down : ** PreUy sport T 
aid the Lord Chancellor : ** go down and hnng 
urn up agairiy and try again^ Whilst the mad- 
nan went down for the dog, his Lordship made 
3St the door of the stairs, and called for help : 
►therwise he bad lost his life. 

L 3 N.Qt^ 
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Note of Mr. Aubreys on Tom o'Bedlams* 

Till the breaking out of the civil wars, Tom 
o'Bedlams did travel about the country. They 
were poor diistracted men, that bad beeii put 
into Bedlam, wher^ recovcriog some soberness, 
they were liobntiated to go a-be^girTg : i. e. tb'ejr 
had on their left arm an armilla of tin, printed in 
some works about four inches long. They cduld 
not gcit it off. They wore about their necks a 
jgreat horn of an .ox, in a striitg or tawdry, 
^hich, when they came to a hodse, the(j^ did 
wind, and they did put the drinl given them 
into this horn, whereto they had a stopple. Since 
the wars I do not redaember to h'aVe seen any 
oneofthetn^ 
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Mt. Henry FilHers af the Election at ff^estnunstir, 
1719. 

DAN TrieTy ut cccinit Joannes atque Joanna 

Ingenio modico simplicitate pari, 
Felix sponsa, virb felix> uxore maritus, 

Coenat uterqqe simul, dormlt uterque simul, 
Non speciosa nimis, non est nimis, arcta supelleSi 

Nee locuples, nee egens ille vel iUa fuit, 

MoUia 



ADDRESS TO AN OLD BLACK CQAT. 1^1 

Mollia securae peragebant otia y\xx, 

Seu res succedat publica sive cadat. 
Par nimium felix ! tranquillae gaudia vit« 

Non habttit Cssar talia, nullus habeU 



} 



ADDRESS 

TO AM OLD BLACK COAT, ON PARTING WITH IT, 

WELXi, it 's in vain to moralize, 

There 's nothing new beneath the skies ; 

I bought you from a hoarse-lung'd Jew-— 

The name was all— -as good as new. 

You only cost a one-pound note ; 

For months you were a favourite coat; 

In truth you are a favourite stilly 

My poverty t and not my tvill^ 

The baker has sent in his bill. 

When I rciflect on all I owe you, 

For thousands I should not bestow you ; 

On your account I oft was bow'd to, 

By beaux and belles^ and by the proud too : 

And I was vain enough to think. 

Because I sometimes wasted ink. 

And, what was more, my precious time. 

In spinning out some Ijimsy rhime, ^' 

That I was rank'd with Peter Pindar, / 

(Whose fire's reduced now to a cinder,) 

When I could soon have trac'd the matter 

Back to the tdjlox ox the hatter ; 

' L4 Fpr, 
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For, if the hatter mounts a block. 
He fills it with the sense of Locke ; 
A curate, with a rusty beaver. 
Should have been bred a smith or weaver. 
Though he should like an angel preach, 
Aug practise more than bishops teach. 
Then, dearest coat^ it grieves my heart. 
To think tliat you and I should part ; 
For we have liv'd w hole years together. 
And buffetted all sorts of weather; 
I low oft have ycu imbib'd the rays 
Of summer suns in noontide blaze ! 
How oft, when clouds dissoiv'd in rain. 
Remote from shelter on the plain. 
You clasp*d me closely round the waist. 
As close as pie-crust clasps the paste ; 
And not conteut in sun or wet 
To pay what you conceiv'd a debt. 
You followed me to bed at night; 
Ai¥l if the quilt chanc'd to be light. 
You spread your arms in friendly aid j 
Nor did you think the debt was paid. 
Unless you hung around my chair. 
To guard me from the chilling air. 
Oft as I read, or lonely sat. 
In conversation with the cat; 
And still, as this were not enough, 
I can't forget the pliant cuff. 
That to my finger ends would run. 
Instead of gloves, for I have none. ., ^ 
llien, dearest coat, where shall I find 
A substitute so <rood and kind ? 



Shall 
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Shall I exchange thy sable bue^ 
For dirty red, or spotted blue ? . , 

Alas! such colours quickly fade ! 
They fly before the tailor *s paid ; 
, And oft the wearer takes the hint, ^ 

And flies along, too, with the tint. 
What colour may with thine compare ? 
In ev'ry charm you boast a share ; 

In ev'ry age the sable brow 

Has claim'd the lover's earliest vow. 
In love it still maintains its power ; 
In short, 't is beauty's richest dower ; 
Whilst those that make the least pretence 
To gravity or common sense, 
' The murky garb all, all assume ; 
It spreads a reverential gloom. 
Religious books are bound in black. 
But npver letter'd on the back ; 
For that would be a crying sin. 
To take the silly buyer in. 
Thus, oft^ struck with outside graces, ^ 
With dimpled smiles ^nd painted faces. 
We take a vixen in disguise, 
Because we trusted to our eyes. 
A widow at a midnight ball, . 

In sable stole and muslin shaw^I, 
Like sqow upon a raven's wing. 
Outrivals all the sparkling ring; 
Then, Buonaparte^, how could you 
Rfiise such objectioas to this hue, 

'^ Buonaparte, in February 1803, prohibited, under a severe 
penalty, the intermarriage of blacks and hvhiieu 

; * •'".'■' 'As 
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A^ to decree that Itack and white 
Jn wedlock band» should not unite ? 
As well^ vain man^ you might decree. 
That Britons should not rule the sea^ 
As to suppose that nature's rule» 
Should yield to you and all your fools ! 



JOHN LYNN. , 



ON the 1 2th of August 1762, the Havannah 
surrendered to the British arm9 under the com* 
mand of General Lord Amherst, Admiral Sir 
George Pocock, and Commodore Kej^L The 
Neptuno of 70 guns, Asia 64, Earopa 64, Spa- 
nish line of battle ships, were sunk at the ea- 
trance of the harbour. The Tiger of 70 guns^ 
Reyna 70, Soverano 70, Infanta 7O9 Aquilon 
70, America 60, Vinganaza 24, Thetia 24, and 
Marte of 18 guns, surrendered to the British 
commander in the harbour of the Havannah^ 
besides two ships of war that were on the stocks, 
with a considerable number of merchantmen, 
John Lynn, a joumeynian baker, wrote the foU 
lowing epigram on that brilliant victory : 

Spain^ jealous and prond^ sorely vex'd to be told. 
Her Havannah was lost, her ships, castles, and gold, 
Charg'd her governor home, for surrendering the place. 
So n)Mch to his own and his country's disgrace. 

A placeji 
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A^bce, s^lA the coUn, so strong in each part, 

Cefended by riatiire, and aided by art ; 

Sb impregnabliB tho\igbt, that we cannot conceive 

How you could yield it up — what excuse cah you-give ? 

To which he replied^ with a confident air, 

Sirs^ my plea is, that Keppel and Pocock Wert there* 



FEMALE FORTITUDE. 



JEREMIAH Twomey wais executed at ©al- 
lows Green, ncarCork, on Easter Siindajr, the i8th 
bf April 1 767, for a bdrgkry in the dwelling- 
house of Johanna Norton, at CnMRtes Greien, 
near the said city. The robbers treated her hus- 
%>and in so ^hocking a manner, that hedied m the 
course of a few days after. Twoincjr was con- 
Victcd of the robbery only ; and as sbme circum- 
stances appeared in his favour on his trial, the 
ihob AntertaiAed ati opinion that be was inno*- 
cent ; in cbnsequence of iirfaich, they l)roaght 
him from the place of executfoa in his iboffin, 
to the door of the prosecatrix, where tfatey bled 
Hm, took the rope off his neck, tbrqpr it in at 
the window, after which they broke all the witt- 
dows with stones, &c. Mrs. Norton resohjtfely 
defended the house, threw the rope ifito a river 
that ran by it, and fired several sbots ambflg the 

mob; 
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mob ; many persons were hurt, but none mor- 
tally wounded. A pariy of soldiers at lengtb 
came to ber assistance, and took one of the ring- 
leaders into custody, who was afterwards whipt 
through the town as a part of his punishment. 



CAMDEN. 



The three following Articles are copied from a MS. 
in the British Museum, entitled^ Alphabetical 
List of Lives, by Edward Earl of Oxford 
and MoRTiM£R. 

THERE is an account of Mr, Camden's 
life put before Edmond Gibson's edition of the 
Britannia, 1695, in folio, in En^lish^ dedicated 
to my Lord Somers. The same life of Mr. 
Camden, with a few alterations, is added to the 
new edition of the Britannia, published 172^, 
by the same Edmond Gibson, now become 
Bishop of Lincoln. I, will only take notice of 
the great partiality of this worthy author. In 
the preface to the first edition, he mentions Dr. 
Charlet, Master of University College^ with 
great respect, as he bad many obligations to him, 
and being then, at the $arae university, fellow of 

Queen's 
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Queeir's; jGolIegc^; S^t tlus m the second edUion 
is also left out. Gibson wanted not Charlet ; he 
was Bi^p 'of Lineal n^, in the highroad to pnp- 
ferrnent, as he* is now Bishop of "^Londofi, w^ere 
he hopes not to stop. * ^• 

Poor honest Charlet died Mattel: of Univer- 
sity, in preferment^ for. he Jkept to, the honest 
pwciples. he set out in the world with ; and Gib- 
son, for being a turncoat rascal, is now Bi^op of 
London. 



' SPENSER, EDMllND. ' • 

• I was told, by Lord Carteret, that. wbeu. he vvas 
Lord Lieutenant of Irelaiid, 17241 a ^ruc de- 
scendant of .this Edmund Spenser, who bore his 
name, had a trial beforje Baroa Ha^ apd he 
knew so, little 0/ the English lax^gu^gCiytl^.ht 
was forced to have an interprc^ter* . •,. 



WILMOT {JOHN) EARL OF ROCHESTEIL., 

See Passages of his Life, said to bei^ written by 
his direction on his death-bed^by GiWert Burmf^ 
This, I have some reason to believe, is a lie of 
that Scotch rascal. 



WILLIAH 



( 158 ) 
WILLIAM DORRINGTON the ELDER*. 

April lofif .1600. Tie Cafy of Mr. Dorri^^ 
tons l^iler, ieji upon tie Leadf, when he C0A 
down himself from ihe Tof. of SL Sepjflfhris. 
Churchy i^ London. 

On % Back of the Letter. 
OH^ Ift me liye^ and I will call upon thy 

narne^ 

fFtthin the Letter. 
Let no other man be troubled for that which 
is my own fact^ John Bunckley aiid hb fellows, 
by perjury, and other bad means, have brought 
ttie to this end : — Grod forgive it them, and I 
do^ ; and, O Lord, forgive me this cruel fiu:t 
upon my own body, which I utterlye detest, and 
most humbly pray him to cast it behind hira» 
and that of his mo^t exceeding and infinite mercy 
he will forgive it me, with all my other sins. But 
aurelye, after they had thus slandered me everye 
daye that 1 lived, was to me a hundred deathes^ 
which caused me r^jthici: to cbopsejo dye.wi^^in- 
famye, than to live in infamye and torment. 

Q, summa Oeitfis, qu« qoelis et superis pre^des, meif 
medere miseris, ut fij^retis inferis, laeter superis, reU 
dona veniam. 

* SecHeame's prefece to Camden's Elitabetb, Archbkhop 
Usher's Letters, p. ^47, and Bacoo*s WoirlUi voL iv. p. 400. 

Trusting 



OLIVER CROMWELL. l^^ 

Trusting in his only passioq and mcdt^ of 
Jesus Christ, and confessing my exceeding ^c^t 
synnes, I say, " Master^ havq. mercye opop we !'* 



OLIVER CROMWELL- 



Curious Dedication of a Funeral Sermon to Richard 
Cromwell, on the Death of his Father % 

Title. 

THRENI HyWnici; or, Ireland syiQpa- 
t];tixing with England and Scotland^ in a sad La- 
l^ent^tipn for the Loss of her Josiah: rpprc^siented 
' in a Sermon, jureacUed at Christ Chnvcfa^ ia Dub- 
lin, before bis Expellency the |L>ord Deputy, with 
divers of the Nohility, Gentry, arid C:^i<liom}ity, 
there assembled to celebrate a;iUnc£al Solemnity^ 
UjJOii t\Ke Death of th? late Lord Protector. By 
Dr. Harrifion^ chief Chaplain to his said Excel* 
Ipttpy. . 

And all Judah and Jerusalem mourned for 
him. 8 Chron. x^v. 24. — ^This is a lamentation, 
and shall be &>r a lamentatipd. £zek. xix. 14. 
4 Rf^. 3^iii. i4.*~!Pater mi, pater mi, cuirras Is- 
rael, et auri|^ ejus. 4 R^. ii. 12. 
. Cicer. Soxqyp. Scip. Omnibus qui patriam con- 
servarint, a^uy^cint^ auxerii^t, certus est, in 

i coelo 
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coelo ac dcflnitus locus, ubi beati aevo sempltefncl 
fruenturl 

Senec. • Nunquam Stygtas fertur ad umbras 
inclita virtus. 

London : Printed by E. Cotes; and are to be 
sold by John North, bookseller, in Castle Street^ 
at Dublin, in Ireland^ ^^59* 

Dedication. 

To the most illustrious Richard, Lord Pro- 
tector of England,' Scotland, and Ireland, and 
the dominions thereunto belonging. 

May it ^please your Highness, it was a saying 
of David-, Psalm cxii. 6. The righteous shall be' 
had in everksting remembrance ; and of Solo-' 
mori, Prov. x*. 7. Thie memorial of the just shall 
be blessed. Diviiie Providence made it my lot 
to hear this sermon pathetically delivered by that 
pious divine^ Dr. Harrison, in a full, fluent man-* 
net, extracting teats from the eyes, and ■ sighs 
from the hearts, of the hearers. I ' moved the 
Doctor for the printing thereof, being so precious 
a piece, touching so unparalleled a 'person, that 
it was more fit to be made public, than perish in 
oblivion ; whc^ in a modest manner, termed it a 
sudden, imperfect, and unpolished collection of 
scattered thpg^s and notes, which brevity of 
time, and bjofificn of spirit, would not permit him 
more completely to compile ; yet^ upon my im^ 
4 port unity. 



pprtunUy^ he \xKa3 plfased tp condescend to my 
ifotion^^^nd dcUverqd me tbiscppy, qov^ printed, 
written with his own hand. The usefulness of 
the pij^q^f replete viritb so many ob^rvations, to* 
gether with the desire of erecting aU lasting mo* 
nuqients that might tend to the eternising of the 
blessed memory of that thrice p^UQVfnfi^ patron 
and pattern of piety, your royal father (whose 
pious life is his never-perishing pyramid, every 
man's heart being hi3 tomb, and every good 
man's tongue an epitaph), hath emboldened me, 
in all humility, to present it to your Highness as 
a lively effigies to mind you of his matchless 
virtues. And, as the learned author intended it 
not so much for the eye or ear as for the heart; not 
for reading only, but practice principally; so may 
your Highness please to make use thereof as a 
pajttern of imitation for piety and reformation in 
the nations. That your Highness may become a 
successful successor of such a peedess prede* 
cessor, to inherit his goodness with his greatness; 
that out of his ashes you may spring" anothef 
Phoenix, ^ a hQney^omb out of f be strong lipp ; 
a royal branch of that rare root ; a strong rod to 
be a sceptre to rule : so shall your Highnesses 
holy and ever virtuous progress be a new crown 
of comfort to the three nations, filling the peo* 
ple*s heart with joyful hopes of happiness, and a 
firmwell-gfqunded peace, that tjiey m^y sit safely 
VOL. u M under 
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under their vines and fig-trees, freed from the 
terrors and turmoils of tumultuous broils: and 
that your Highness may obtain and enjoy the 
continual protection of the omnipotent Protector, 
to crown your Highness and the nations with 
loving kindness and tender mercjeS;^ shall be the 
constant prayer pf 

Your Highness's most humble. 

And faithfully devoted, v . 

4 ?i>wARD Matthews. 



LORD CHIEP JUSTICE HALE, 

HE resigned his chief jvisticeshiip about ^ 
year before his death, and betopk himself to the 
most relired privacy, in or,der to a preparation fq^ 
liis (Jep^rture, according to his own Par^phrasig 
pf Seneca's Thyestes, Act 2. 

Let him that will, ascend the tottering seat 
Of courtly grandeur, and become as great 
As are hi$ mounting wishes; as for me^ 
Let §weet repose and rest my portion be : 
(rive me some mean ob^qure recess ; a sphere 
Out of tl^e road of business and of fear 5 
J^t not n^y name be known ev*n to 
^he grandees qf the Umes^ tossM to and frq 



DR. CHARLTOK. 1^3, 

By censures and appUose ; but let my age 
Slide gently by, not overthwart the stage 
Of public action, unheard, unseen. 
And unconcemMas if I ne'er had been ; 
And thus while I shall pass my silent days 
In shady privacy, free from the frays 
And bustles of the mad world, then shall I 
A good old innocent plebeian die. 
Death is a mere surprise, a very snare 
To him that makes it his life's greatest care^ 
To be a public pageant known to all^ 
But unacquainted with himself^ doth fall. 

Ex MSS. Ralph. Thareslt/, Arm. 



Dr. CHARLTON. 
IN one of his books, purchased by Dr. Howe 
at his sale, under his own portrait, were writtea 
the foUowiog lines on himself in bis own hand- 
writing: 

Foeminas quotquot vidit, amavit ; 

Voluit quas amavit, 

Habuit quas voluit ; 
Stupeute natura ! 
Quod unus omnibus sufficeret^ 

Nonomne^uni! 



BARON WALLOP, 
HE was a great lawyer, and very witly : he 
was bold to stand up for the liberty of the sub- 
M 2 ject^ 
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jcct, when few other lawyett wotald 6r ctortf ; yet, 
when King William came in, was neglected vtYy 
unhandsomely^ which made Mr. (Julian) johp- 
son, at the end of one of his hooks, to ask]; and 
that in great letters, why Mn Wallojp was pot 
made a ]ud^ ? to which One neplktd, ^^ For tjke 
8ame reason that Mr^ Johnson is not tude a 
bishop.** Both of them spoke and wrotfl sbisp^Iy 
against the comiptiofis of men in power, whieh 
stopped the current of civil promotion to the otie, 
and ecclesiastical to the other. At last Ix>rd 
(Chancellor SSbmers took notice of Mr. Wal- 
lop, and put him into Baron Tetlock*s place, but 
not before he needed it : he 4ul not enjoy it 
lojpg, having died lately. 

When King James put out his declaration fqr 
liberty of conscience, '^ This^** said Mr. Wallop^^ 
*^ is but [scaffolding i they intend to luiU a house 
(popery); and, when their house is built, tiiey% 
take down their scafTolds.^ 

When the bishops put forth their decla- 
ration for the liberty of the s^bject, '^ What," 
said he, ^^ no:ir . s^rbitnury governmient is broke 
put, do they hope thus to prevent it? This is, 
as when they h^ knocked o.ut the barrel head, 
they should tjiink tp stop all in with their 
♦hum!)?;* ' ''-• 

f)r. SatH^sonU S^S. 
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^RINCS Oharks (afterwards Gharlet XL), 

when he was young» awok;e one night in a very 

V3 great 
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great disorder and frightful passion out of hi§ 
sleep. Dr. Duppa, who was his tutor, and lay 
i4 the chamber with him^ got up to quiet him, 
asking what the matter was? He said, his 
grand&ther hid appeared to him* After a consi« 
derable time he was got to sleep again ; but Jnot 
long after, he cried more fearfully than before, and 
told the Dbctor, and others that came aboutliim, 
^* My grand&ther appeared a second time to me, 
and told me he had lefi my father three kingdom^yhut 
my father Would leave me^ none \^ which. proved 
true enough in twelve years, and might have Been 
lon^i biita^'a great prince* said oftheJE^g- 
lish, that he had hitherto been a great admmsr of 
them and' their prudencc> "But," said he," I 
am of another mind now, since they have cat off 
their king's bead, and then afterwards send for 
Hsisen to revenge it on themselves/* 

. From Dr. Lightfooes MSS. t0 whom it 
' • . : was communicated by Dr. Duppa. 



THE LADIES. 

!rRANSX«AT£D l^ROM THE FRENCH. 

THE critics of the fajr sex tell us they are 
vain, frivolous, ighoranV coquettish, capricious, 
and what not. Unjust that we aate, it is theiOiblc 

, * Duke of Braadcnburgh.— Sec Clery^s Mcmorrs. ' 

of 



of the lion and the man ; but since the ladies 
have become authors, they can take their re- 
venge, were they not too generous for such a 
passion. Though they have learnt to painty 
their sketches of man are gentle and kind. 

But if the ladies were what surly misanthropes 
call them, who is to blame ?-— la it not we who 
spoil-— who corrupt — who seduce them ? 

Is it surprising that a pretty woman should be 
vain, when we daily praise to her face her charms, 
her taste, and her wit ? Can we blame her va- 
nity when we tell her, that nothing cin resist her 
attractions — ^that there is nothing: so barbarous 
which she cannot soften — nothing so elevated 
that she cannot subdue ; when we tell her that 
her eyqs are brighter than day, that her form is 
fkirer than summer — more refreshing than 
springs that her lips are vermilion; that hec 
skin combines the whiteness of the lily with the 
. incarnation of the rose ? 

Do we censure a fine woman as frivolous, 
when we unceasingly tell her that no other study 
beconM^ her but that of varying her pleasures ; 
that she requires no talent but for the arrange- 
ment of new parties ; no ideas beyond the 
thought of the afternoon's amusement ? Can wc 
blame her frivolity when we tell her, that her 
hands were not made to touch the needle, or to 
soil their whiteness in domestic employments ? 

M 4 Can 



Can wc blame bier frivolity when wc tell Ircir, 
that the look 6f seriousness bhases from her 
cheek the dimple, in wiiich the loves and the 
'graces wanton ; th^ tefledtfoti clouds her breW 
with care, and that she who thinks^ sacrificed thl^ 
smile that makc;s beauty chanti^ and the gaiety 
ihat reniei:^ wit attractiVfe ? 

How can a prtetty wotaah fait to be igflcMht, 
when ihe jfirst lessoh she is taught is^ that beiuty 
supersets ind dispenses With every other qua- 
lity! that all she heeds to know is^ th^t ^fab ia 
pretty ; that to be intelliigeht, is to be tiedaiitic, 
and that to be ibdre katnfed ^to ISttc's ifelgh- 
bour is to incur the reproach <>{ abAtfdit^ ^^xA 
atfectation ? 

Shall we blame her for beinjg a icoquettfc, whrii 
ihe indiscriminate flattery 6f eveiy intiA tikdkts 
hot, that the hbtnage of one is as gdbd as that 6f 
another ? It is ibe saine datts^ the sittie'flimes> 
the same beaux, the sanie coxcombs, l^e man 
of sense, when he attempts to ebttplimeftft) re* 
xommends the art of the beau, rftide he edtatde- 
scends to do with awkwai^ness Whkt a ltt6h*toey 
can do with grace. With all iSie is a gbd!dless> 
and' to her all men are ccltizVfy iadttals. -How 
can she pref5ir wbisfn there is -no inftit, tor be 
constant wlien there is no supedoriiyi 

Is sh<^ capribiotis I Can she be otherwise t^faien 
shebeiars that the Universe tttist be proud to 

wsuit 



wait het commands; that the utmost of a 
lover*s hopes is to be the humblest of her slaves; 
that to fulfil the least of her commands is the 
highest ambition of her adorers ? 

'And ^re women so unjust as to censure the 
idols tnade by their own han^s ? Let us be just; 
hit us begin the work of reformation. When mcti 
cease to flatter, women will cease to deceive*; 
when men are wise, womeh will be wise to 
please. 

The ladies do not force the t^ste of the men^; 
they only adapt themselves to it ; they maf 
ooirrupt, and be corrupted; they may improife, 
land be improved. 



JOHN DENNIS. 



From a MS. Collection in the Hand-writing of the 
late Dr. Lyon* 

THE 15th instant (April 1734) died the cele- 
brated critic Mr. John Dennis. This gentleman 
had certainly great merit in the commonwealth of 
Reaming, but was unhappy from some peculiari- 
ties that his disappointments in the world had 
seemed to make almost natural to his temper, 
at least as some were of opinion, who made 
but small allowances for his unhappy cir- 
cumstances. His talents, in short, creatdd 

him 
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bim many enemies among the small wits an4 
minor poets^ who, in some sort, made it a 
common cause to depress a judgment of whidi 
they had reason to be afraid. If^ however, he 
had causelessly or unjustly offended any one, the 
wretched circumstances through which he had 
struggled, to a tedious, an indigent and hdplen 
old age, was a revenge which the most exaspe* 
rated mind could not wish to its worst enemy : 
and it will be always remembered, to the praise 
of two or three gentlemen of exalted genius as 
well as humanity, that they could overloook his 
little failings, and do him real benefit* tot the 
sake of his greater excellencies. The political 
writings of this unhappy gentleman, together 
with several MSS. which never appeared, mani* 
fest his steady love to his country, and strict ad- 
herence to the Protestant interest. As to his 
Other pieces, let better judges give them their 
due character ; we shall only add, that we think 
he may be called tie last classic xcit of Kmg 
Charleses rfign. 



DUKE OF SULLY IN ENGLAND. 

WHEN King Hcniy IV. sent the Dufcc of 
Sully to England in the year 1604, to compli- 
mcDt King James upon his coming to the crowm 

it 



it happened that the K^ng of England^ at tiie 
same time,, gave a passage to the Constable of 
Castille and the ambassador which the Arch- 
duke Albert had Qa.hift>> part joined^ He had 
ordered vessds for the conveyance of all these 
ministers, and had giVen orders to Kpbert Man- 
sell, who had a comtQand, to give a passage to 
the ambassadors of Spain and the Archduke^ 
as Vice-admiral Turner had orders to pass the 
Dut;e of Sully. This last having arrived at 
Calais before the others were at Graveline^ 
where they .were to be landed, would oblige 
^nsell to transport him in his vessel to Dover^ 
and not being able to obtain it by reason of the 
contrary ordei-s the English had, he entered: into 
*the ordinary passage-boat, and put himself in the 
way of passage. As soon as he arrived in the 
open sea, hp caused the fiag of France to be 
hoisted; but Mansell, believing that it w^ 
the intention, of the Duke to hrave that of thp 
King of England, ordered the gunner to advei;* 
tise the Dal^e by the discharge of one of his can- 
non without ball ; and seeing that he took no 
notice thereof, with the second shot with ball 
he caused the flag to. be battered. The Duke 
of Sully, on his arrival at the Court of Eng^ 
■land, where he . had many friends, would 
make a noise, but received, not the least riepa- 
ration, all people commending the resolution 

Mansell 



Madftell had shewn lo mainiiaih ihc riglht wl^icli 
Vhe kings of Great Britain maintained ovdr tiib 
ifeinr seas. ' 



CARDINAi;. WOLSEY, 



THIS Cardinal (saith Campion, in hi* Histoiy 
of England) was exceeding wise, fair spokeni 
high minded, full of revenge, vicious of his body, 
lofty to his enemies, courteous to his inends,*a 
Tipe schoolman, allured with flattery, ihsati^Me 
lo get, and more princely in his benefkctionk ; 
•but whosoever will know the splendour of Us . 
iihapel, the nobleness of his tables, the wdet 6f 
liis daily attendance in term time to Westmin^f^j 
and the glory of his state and grandeur/^ may 
read the same in Stow and Hollingshead^ to 
whom I refer the reader. But when he fell 
under the King's displeasure, touching the matter 
of divorce between the king and queen, Katha- 
rine, through despair of recovering his favont, 
a deep melancholy seized him, and he died oh 
St. Andrew's eve, at Leicester, anno 1530, ^1 
H. VI IL in his passage from York to Lon* 
don, and was buried in the great church there, 
of whom Hollingshead gives this description; 
•that he was of a great stomach, counted himself 
«qual with princes, obtained a vast treasure by 
crafty suggestion, forced title on ^simoay, was 

not 



not pitiful^ concdked in his own opinion, would 
8iy in public that which was false/ was double 
m speech and meanings would promise much 
and perform little, was an ill pastor to the clergy, 
sorely hated, and he feared the city of London, 
Chauncy's Htstorical Anti^dtm fff HeriJbrdsUfg. 



DOCTOR MAGENNIS* 



THE late Doctor Magennis (who was tried 
aomc years since at the Old Bailey, for the mur* 
der of Mr. Hardy, and to whose character Mr. 
Burlic and a number of gentlemen bore the, 
most honourable testimony) was descended from 
a very ancient family in the North of Ireland. 
Having occasion, when a young man, to visit 
the metropolis of that kingdom, he put up, on 
bis way, at an inn in Drogheda. The mayor of 
ibat corporation had enclosed a piece of common 
contiguous to the town, for his own use, and, in 
order that he might himself enjoy the full be* 
nefit of it, he gave notice in the newspaper, that 
if any cattle should be found trespassing on it, 
they would be immediately impounded. The 
Poctor happened to fall in company with some 
boon companions, that winged the glass with 
song and joke, till Morpheus weighed down 
})is ey^li(i$ witl^ *' soft oppression/' When our 

you»g 
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young traveller was ready the next moroiog fO; 
resume his journey, he called for his horse: 
the l)ostler scratched his pate, and after a pause: 
or two, told him, that as his horse, in all proba* 
bility, had not read the Mayor*8 adyertisement-^. 
he had inadvertently, no doubt, stepped into 
the favourite inclosure, as it was certainly the 
most verdant spot in the neighbourhood ; in 
consequence of which he was seized by one of 
his Lordship's Myrmidons, and committed for 
farther cKamination* Magennis immediately 
waited on the praetor, who heard all that he bad 
to say in favour of the prisoner ; on which he 
collected all his twelvemonth's pride, and in a few 
words told him, that the culprit should liot be 
enlarged unless he paid down half a guinea, 
which was more at the time than our youthful 
Esculapius could conveniently spare. " Well, 
then,'* said the suppliant, ^< if so, it must be soi 
but I shall have a few verses into the bargain/* 
Oq which he repeated the following lines : 

Was ever hofse so well befitted ? 
His masteir drunk — himself commjtted ! 
But courage, horse, do not despair, 
You *I1 b^ a horse when he's no tnay'r« 

Such was the power of verse even on a city 
magistrate, that he immediately ordered his Ro* 
sina!)te to be delivered up to him free pf all 
expense* paul 
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PAUL HEFFERNAN, 

PAUL HcfFernan was a man of learning and 
ingenuity, notwithstanding the scurrility of 
Tom Davis, the bookseller, who did not dare, ia 
the lifetime of the former, to look uncivilly at 
him. The eccentricities of Paul were remark- 
able: he was always going^ your way. To try 
the experiment as far as it would go, a gentte- 
man of his acquaintance, after treating him with 
a good supper at thp Bedford coffee-house, took 
him by the hand, saying, " Good night, Paul.*^ 
" Stay,'* says the other, *^ I am going your 
way/^ His friend stepped onward out of his 
own way, with Paul, to Limehouse ; when, 
contriving to amuse Paul with the certain suc- 
cess of his tragedy (the Heroine of the Cave, 
afterwards performed for Reddish*s benefit witji 
no success), he brought him back to Carpenter's 
coffee-house, in Covent Garden, at three in the 
morning, where, after drinking some coffee and 
punch, a new departure was taken, with ** Good 
morning, Paul; lam going to the Blue Boar 
in Holborn."^" Well," says Heffernan, '' fhat^s 
pi my way ;" and, upon leaving his friend at the 
gate, he took his leave a second time, about five 
\n the morning, ?m4 ^fterw^^rds walkecl leisurely 

I home 



doubtful battle where to rage/' with anequanin 
of mind^ and a steadiness of soul, that defied 
Ittrors. The Southern States hafled him as tl 
dtelivereTt and reeeited him as the best friend 
their oppressed country. He valued the Ti| 
of mankind, founded on rational principles; 
knew them well, and respetited those privik 
that secured their civil happiness. A fortof 
experience, and a well-directed intercMrse i 
the world, had corrected his judgment, and fi 
him for all the purposes of society. He * 
gentle, free, and correct in his nuroners, and 
benevolent and friendly in his nature : object 
magnitude engaged his attention, but fie cool 
an limes unbend to social purposes. In ptii 
life he was as much esteemed as he waarespec 
in his public station. When that awful str 
was given which numbered him with 'the dc 
the sons and daughtet^ of America wept over 
bier. Cut ofF, as it were, in the bloom of J 
with the most pleasing prbspect of ddmestfc 
licity before him, his fall "was every Where 
mented — ^his loss every where regretted ! D 
^departed Greene^ over thy rfeKcr shall Mm 
ing Friendship mourn ! — ^at' thy l6mfi*shafi:' 
berty and Virtue weep I » • ... :; 
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THApDEUS RXJDDV. 

THADDEUS Rnddy was the last of the 
Irish barcU : — fhiiwas tittered withn dighV and I 
now record it with a tear. He was bofn ' titstt 
Lake Cleati, the foutttkin 'of {he Sh^non^ in 
the county of Lettrinii - in 1613; I Wird'told at 
first, that tie oottkt scarcely' rctd^ hb oWn^^ lan- 
guage (Irish), nor ereii. speak EhgHsh ; hut tin 
farther inquiry, I learnt that' he hud sf odted in$ 
mother tongue gramtimticany, and that towards 
the latter end of his life heccAild read a little 
English, but could not be prevailed on even to 
attempt to speak it. He was descended of a 
good Amity, but, to use his own exipression^ he 
first saw the light through the chinks of a ruined 
house, that opce flouri3hed in peace aod plenty* 

The following passage is taken from the intro- 
duction to one of his poetpsj call^ ^^ The 
Spring and Summer of Ufe/* 

^^ The a&teentb Lfuf had scarce pt^d pver 
my head, when tbe l>eyt of mothers w^ pf4M fo 
receive the reward thai is promised i» 1^ pioVP- 
Death did not loi^ w^rate dioiie wfioai eally 
love had united : my ftther soon followed, aod 
they now sleep in otie^ve together, which is a 
great consoIatiQii jto ip^. I was gM^.to ^^^ ^J* 
self oHtto a (acito^ii^ thajMiM in 
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whom I found an indulgent father. In this mtn^ 
alion the muse used to visit me, as it were, by 
stealth, for I was ashamed and afraid to acknow- 
ledge, that a ploughman should dare to approach 
the fountaii^ of Aganippe ; but it was love that 
^^rslledmetoit.** 

I could eollecl little inoreof his life than wluit 
I have just transcribed. Bridget Brady, it seems, 
was the object of his fruitless passion ; she w98 
the daughter of a purse-proud miller,; almost all 
tl)e. young women could repeat a number. of the- 
verses th^t he poured forth in praise of this inex- 
o^ble beaqtyr I have attempted the. translation 
of a few, in which I have endeavoured to preserve" 
the local comparisons. 

Bridget Brady. 
Shs 's as straight as a pine on the xnountEuns of Kilman- 

She 's as fair as the Hlies on the banks of the Shamion ; 

Her1i>reath is as sweet as the blossoms of Drumcallan, 

And hei* breast gently 'swells like the waves of lake 

Allan. 
"Her eyes are as trtild as the dews of Dimsany; 
*ftcr veins are 2ls pure as the'filiie^lls of Slaney ; 
-fier word's are as sQick)th ^ the'f>ebb]es of Terwitiny, 

And herJiair^owfradoym like lh« strean^Iets, of Finoy- 

v.: T^ the same.. 

^. I woN^T compare yoii to the jrose, , 
The niodest tenant of the sha4e ; 
*l^or yet to Ay flower tbat'Blbws': 
^'' ^ The falircst flowretJ qdickly fade. I won't 
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I won't compare you to the 8ppiag> , 

Nor summer^, yet int golden hue; 
Nor morning cbuds^ an milkwhhe wing, 

Nor noontide cloudt of beav'n^ blue; 

Nor winter yet, of sttrs untold. 

That sparkle inher> showy vest ; 
Yet, when I feel the piercing cold/ 

T is not so cold as Bridget's bre&st. 

Thed I '11 compare you to the snow. 
And cold that binds the headlong flood; 

Vet, when the sun begins to glow— 
Oh, may the simile hold good ! 



Fair Bridget, listen to my strain. 

Though y5Mi should evtA slight it ; 
I know the power of verse is vain. 

Though love should e'en indite it. 

If you should turn your ear aside. 

And flout my faithful numbers. 
Remember, vengeance waits on pride. 

And vengeance only slumbers. 

Remember, beauty will decay. 

At best a sbort-Uv'd flower ; 
And when it fades and dies away^ 

Tbtn, Bridget, where 's your power? 

To these I shall beg leave to add the following \ 
Th$ Life a Lover leads^ 

Pleasing hopes and chilling fears. 

Words embalmed in true-love tears; 

jy 3 Sighs 



Sighs more precious far than gnld^ 
Neither to be bought ntr sold ; 
Lips and cheeks of temal hues, 
Nods^ and smiles, and s^ft adieus ; 
preams as light as summer air, 
Valentines when linneta pMf. 
Now she 's coy and now she's kind^ 
Then, as fickle as the wind ; 
Talks of nunneries and beads-^ 
What a life a lover leads ! 



Cormaught. 

CoNMAuoHT, long fam'd fior pedigrees 

Of man and beast of all degrees; 

With many jk Jtfoc, and many an 0^ 

The darling pride of high and low ; 

And if united in one race, 

Make way and give' Oilfac that place. 

What do ye think* ye sons of earth. 

Who place no price, alas ! on birth. 

Whose souls are all absorb'd in gains. 

If you should visit these dear plains. 

You'd be despis'd, and so you should. 

For I myself can boast some bkxxl. 

Say» Connaught, fam'd for woods and waters. 

Can I forget thy lovely daughters ? 

As straight as any solar beam. 

As pure as any limpid stream ; 

With snowy neck and coal-black hair. 

And breasts as soft as yielding air; 

There 



'TUADDEVS mUOBYt stj^ 

There Cupid sbeuld feside i^lone^ 
There Venus should erect her throne ; 
^here Mars would find a body guardi^ 
And ev'ry glorious deed a bard ; 
There hospitality resides^ 
There plenty flows m copious tides; 
There Bacchus shewt hU honett hot. 
And there chaste Dtan wings the chase. 
Where'er I chance la roam by day. 

In Connaught kt me pass the ii^t ; 
There let me modulate the lay. 

There let the muse take her last flight. 



If Thaddeus Ruddf could not paint his 
ission in all the ^ow of Petrarch, it was at 
ast as warm and as pure; and if Bridget was 
3t so beautiful as Latm^ she was' at least as 
uel : poets, in tmf b, are seldom luccessfitl 
love ; the haughty iair seldom^ yield to the 
concord of sweet sounds ;** and our bard may 
^ added to the number of those who have sung^ 
it sung iti^ vain ; for Bridget gave her hand t0 
young man, that found a powerful advocate in 
large herd of swine, and a fioek of sheep. 
could not learn how the poet bore this severf 
poke ; it appears, however, that he found con* 
tation in religion, the never-failing baha of s 
eedtng heart ! The battles between the Danes 
id the Irish have furairiied the poets of both 
luntries with frqitftil ihemet| paftkulaify ths 
K 4 latter. 
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latter. As the Song of Dearg is one of the 
most popular of these ballads^ especially in the 
West of Ire^land, I have attempted a literal trans- 
lation of it, but must confess that it is not an 
easy task to oatch the spirit of the original, as 
it was undoubtedly composed in moments pro^ 
pitious to poetry, and is allowed by the best 
judges of the original to be the most happy efiu* 
^ion of any that now remain of Thaddeus Ruddy, 
whose memory will be dear to the few who hav^ 
any taste for productions of Ibis kindt 



THE SONG OF DEARG, 

^^ The religion of the North was military; 
if they could not find enemies, it was their duty 
to make them : they travelled in quest of danger, 
and willingly took the chance of empire or 
death/' Johnson's Journey io the Hetrides^ 

O, YE snowyrbreaated nymphs of Erin, with 
grayrblue glistening eyes, lend attention to the 
song of Dearg I swell his weak notes with your 
accents, while softly he pwakes the living string ; 
while yet the whispers of the mom sleep on the 
pillowy palely lighted waves of Gowna, and the 
blue stream of light is yet uqtinged by the iqt 
(sonstant blushes of the East. I w;ll sing of the 
great man, and bis exploits; the strong man, 



THE SONG OF D£Aft'd. ttif 

rushed' to our * shore, fiill of g)orf*knd 
ngth, to toiitend with our chiefs ; the rha* 
ose name was Dearg Mac DrucdlL Befor* 
rode to us on the bosom of the deep, he 
ke the word, and sealed it with d vow, that 
great and mighty of our lafnd should bend to 
power ; for the wind had scatter<^ the fame 
our heroes abroad, and Dearg Mac DfucoU 
;ad his sails to the breezes. From the E^st 
came, from the country of Finnland, to the 
Jen and peace-hivtting vales of Erin*. He 
jht our men of strength to play death with 
n in every combat. He gained the white* 
bed harbour of Bin Edur -f of the host, for the 
ers of sleep had fallen on the souls of Rosg^ 
1, the son of Fion, and Coal Crod^, the son 
Criomtin, two of no slender courage, ab^ 
ited to guard the haven of White Frotht 
^ sle^t, and the strong mail approached bcj* 
:h a winning form, with the point of his sword 
most. He leaped frowiTjis bark, which Hoat^ 
softly after on the gentle swell, sbon pressed 
cloud-freaked sandy shore. His hair flew 
ely on the wanton gale, or fell amusive in 
3w folds of parting white;* while eyefc of 
;st blue shone mild, diffusing smiles around 
warrior's ruddy brow. 

* One of the poetical names of Jrdand. 

t The hiU of Howth, "' * 

Ho 
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He ranged the shore^ and climbed the rising 
pride of Edor ; thence he viewed a wide and fer- 
tile land. He saw his ships now stru^ling with 
the windy for it rose high, and rolled upon the 
deep with anger. He was troubled at the sight* 
and he descended heavily towards the waves. 
Alance* stained with the blood of thousands that- 
had fallen beneath his arm, the hero bore; th^ 
hero who ranged around to encounter men of 
mighty deeds. A flowing robe, sprinkled with 
irtones of living light, hang loosely over the 
chief, with eyes of beaming blue. A sword of 
flame, whofe hilt was richly graced, filled his 
warlike band. A golden shield, bright as the 
burnished moon, when she lifts her broad orb 
flrom behind the sea, felf o?er the left shoulder 
of the prince, the son of the high king; and ^ 
helmet of wondrous frame shone high on his 
towering head. . - 

Dearg Mac Drucoll levied tribute frcMn all the 
princes of the East, by his power and his 
strength, and mighty achievements ia battles 
and single combat. 

Now, then, bursting from the bonda of 
sleep, the so* of the bright eye arose and 
•eixcd his spear, which, glancing on the fiux of 
day, shone dreadful to the approaching fbe. 
llis wanton locks flowed loose, like new-poured 
^old^ and his eye appeared like the evening star 
■I of 
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•Frointmr. The indlow bhishes of his parting 
lips rose bc^utepas to the Tiew, as a double 
plam ; with steps swtftw than the hunted wolf, 
be ran to meetp^iie man of might, and his com-* 
panion as swtftfy followed. 

Rekte t$^ us, O son of strength, we that are 
the guardians of the harbour ; we that are the 
sons of kings, and appointed by the mighty of 
Edn to watch x>ver the haven of rising swells, 
idate to us thy tale. 

The okan of the East, with feature^ dreyt in 
firmness, then replied: '^ From the souUinvt* 
^mittfig clime of Finnland, parent of mighty 
nen, I come ; my name is Dearg, and the 
Fmnland king my sire. With viewi full of 
sidour I posted hither on the winds^ to seek 
the highest of your land.** 

** Why, then^ said Ro^gglan, his soul spread* 
ing on his front, ^^ if you come to view our shores, 
oar vales, our lakes, our woods, our mountains 
high, and bosfNtable roofs, welcome thou migh* 
fiestof the East; but, if pride and conquest dreir 
thee here, my breast is Erin*s shield ; uid should 
I fril a^inst thy arm, and mine knows well the 
art of death, ten thousand, greater £ir than I, 
mast cut, ere you ascend that hilK^ 

•* I come not bfthcr, boastful youth,*' tho 
Piimfand man returned, " to talk with boys ; I 
^me to do the ^ork of men. Behold those 

vessels 
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vessels on the bending ilood : within iheir hoU 
low trunks are lodged heroes famed for 'war; 
andy though an adverse gale denies their com^^ 
log on» yet in vain will EriaA^ns their ris^ 
jDg still oppose," 

^^ Keep back thy praises for another hour/* 
replied the rising beam of Fion ; ^ if thou art 
powerful^ prove it." 

^' Think not, O son of pride,'' returned the. 
blue-eyed chiefs ^' I dread thy little voice ; fa^. 
tigue to me is glorious ; I live in storms aod 
battles; and to conquer is my birth-right; 
therefore be wise^ nor tempt thy fate ; the 
kingdom of Erin I claim : and who shall date 
prevent me ?*' 

" O Dcarg, son of the high king,** said 
Rosgglan, *' there are men in this land, who 
would soon contend with thee> and dare thee 
to the fight." 

" Find me one," said the hero pf death, 
while his soul swelled high^ and terroor rode, 
tinon his turow. 

'^ The mighty are not here," said Coal Croda 
of the generous breast, <' but the brave are, and 
J will oppose thy arm." 

" No," replied the son of Ron, " thou friend 
of my soul, thou shalt not go ; that task be 
mine; thou art of^no slender fame, but my. 
ftword longs to meet this man of Uood.^ , 

^^OI let 
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^«t) ? kt me mfefef hiW;'' said C6at; « thy 
i(i(lie IS on cvcrj^ frtnd; but lAinc is young; 
let me ga-tfnd'mtjc^y*l3am6 with the cham^ 
pbn«'Oiii0uiiikml/^'' ■ • ' :. 

'rGfi th«ti/*^said Rosgglan, ^^and I wfll ne- 
Hrfc fe yOttdeiiMNick ; and inay the 'spirit of our 
faitfteW^ittdodniflmny''^' >- : 

,n*i: l5b^/» cri«4 Ihe faiiilting Qial, ** preipare, 
ttt6A mighty beiro<; thou that hast. crossed the 
sol t&i^^try -oiil^stiiDgtfa;'' and api^roacbed the 
WcffbtioMMdiDear^v^ who^aid, ^AiC^xni on ; many 
hare sou^ deatb beneath this spcfac; approach^ 

M lie^akkfed to itUe «umb«nr.'': 

Coal ru^bedlupbn.the foe^ viiho stood firm 
U thevocks of the N^A'thy^wIien storms sweU to 
the heavens i'biigiit Atw (heir steel in air» and 
»teaflied dreadTut ito. the eye! tod xioW the 
lovriiding : blows rfeli heaVy on the shield of 
E)earg: Coal poised his^ but of a kss^ iafmple 
'xmnd. The Finnland <ihief, with backward 
itepB retiring, gained a ;8wdl}ng bfink;; ithe soi^i 
sf Criomtin followed^ but the man of rtbe rough 
Baafctoweisd abiov^bimytahd^ with a.pondeifQns 
sbiiciDe, cut his bright shield across, thati shewed 
like^'the moon kvhen itearly^^onci half is .lost in 
Aie ^oom of nighty and the blbodfiowed ftorti 
the arm of Coal; who; withidi^niigbty leap^ 
^M!fing up, and' hia descending sxvonkwould-bave 
lent thesoulorDbtfg>fai tfae^biHsxoflit^countrjr, 
f I had 
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bad he not thrown hit N^d «iido ; but hr ro 
ceived the blow slanting OO bis broad shoukki' 
and the red streana guftbed faat:ir^«d»^ 

The enraged Dearg now flung hii abieldMi 
sword behind, then seised tbt beaflsy dfrnt- ii 
both his bands, and drove with fiirjr at 4b 
breast of Coal, pierced it thff0Qgh,raQd b^tkQ 
like the stag of Ixna betieatb the bantefla dart 
white Rosgglan ran> from where he Viewed Jb 
fetal strife, to save his friend t O ! he ease tM 
late ; for the generous soiil of Cckll wmi Jbiili 
mingle with the shades of Qlhct?sNN-kla». .. 

<* Touch not my prey/^ said th» bloodtOflVtaf 
leader, ^^ but submit; share hisi (ittT > :') 

^ 1 11 share it/^ said the son of;Fiot^>^^ fi 
conquer thee:** and with impetuous «nii h 
lanched a dart at DrncoU^a breast, faol; Iji 
shield sent it lifeless to the earth* Tbokliofl 
the hi^*raised hand «f Dearg Another fied 
•vhich struck the well-formed shield of fiio^ 
glan, and quivered there. Now blaied 1bt& 
swords on high, and their bucklers nunf^^wi^ 
many a mighty stroke ; and the ploy^ef .deal 
was hurried on with dreadful skill : at kagtl 
the chiefs began to pause, and fiercely ptaMi 
When anon; the Eail man wbeded, ai#tft i 
St dpud driven bf the blast df oigfat» ail 
^tcd a massy crag; :lhen turning jfmm 
with siflewjr^ann he huiied.i&atibo£pe«> !Cb 

liae( 
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lifted shield opposed in vain, % cnisb Itcame, 
wHh powerful foree^ against his breast^ and 
down the warriof fell. Stretched was the manly 
form of Rosgglan, and his eyes rolled in the 
wilds ^darkness. ' The sword of Dearg was 
theti hid in the left side of Ratgne, «ad bis beset 
beat no more: 

Night came on now, with hksty ^ides^ from 
the East, and spread her broad wings on the 
hills^ and the stars of autudnn appeared red 
througlh the flying clouds. Ttie trees bent their 
brown heads in the forest, and the huge wmvci 
sung loiid on^the shore. Many voices were now 
Tieard frpm afar, and thickened in thf? ear of 
Drucqlt ; for the comtmt had been heatd by a 
lone hunter on the hill, and he spread the fame 
of it around; and' the peopfle began to gather f 
hut ho chief was w jth them. 

With sullen steps the prince moved to his 
t>ark, ^nd carried with him the arms of the slain. 
Four men, that waited there, received hini, and 
toclk their small skiff* roqnd a rock^ and hid her 
"ftom the wind ; and he rested thcni until morn- 
ing ; but his heart beat atixioiis for his bercps on 
ifce'tiSe. 

lidud^ were the caHs around ibr Rosgglan and 
Coal, and loud were the echo» thatt returned 
thdir naines ; but grief seized a hundred hekrts, 
. wbenHbmhldodyfbrms'Wnerefound'oath^ 

shore i 
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shore ! Soon was the fire raised, and the flamtf 
blazed high. The fallen pride, of £dur was laid 
on a mossy bed^ and the circle of grief was 
formed : two bards were there^ Macalla of the 
gentle string, and Sianblath of the swelling note; 
their harps yfcxc brought ; ten virgins joined in 
the dirge, and the mournful song arose. ^ > 

*^ Ye are fallen, O ye opening blossoms of 
Erin ! ye, that were the pride of thousand/i, aie 
no moro,! Ye roses, lovely to the eye^and the 
land smiled around you. The chiefs of our 
country heard of your fame, and rejoiced^ and . 
the bards often tuned their harps to your praises! 
But now the maidens will mourn ; for ye were 
pleasant among them. Happy for those that 
bore you, they are now in the narrow bouse, 
and will not weep; but your fathers will bend 
their gray heads over your wounds, and bless 
their pale sons ; for beautiful are the wounds of 
the breast, when the hills of our birth demand 
them. 

** What wilLthe melting eye of the gentle 
Mela say, when she hears of thy fall, O Rosgglan I 
tboU| who wcrt the brightness of her soul I she 
will close it for ever in night, and meet thy spirit 
on the clouds. And what will the golden voice of 
the soft-bospmed Moina say, when she hears 
that Coal, the beam of her heart, is fled ? She 
will pour out her soul on the wind^.and joi^ ^ 

hioi 
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him in his airy hath Oft will they meet their 
friends on the heath, when the evening closes 
her last gleam, and the wary hunter will be ra- 
vished with the sweet wildness of their notes.**. 

And iK)w the moon begins her gray jogrncy, 
drest in starry fading folds : no Hnhet tunes his 
air-born note, nor gentle breeze on the reedy 
harp of UUa's stream, sings the refreshing song ; 
but the rude mountain gusts play a loud bla^t 
among the clouds, and send them scowling 
through the broad fields of heaven. 

The bodies of the slain had been taken away, 
when Drucoll resumed his arms, and trod 
again the shore. He beheld his Finn-men la-' 
bouring hard with the contending waves : at 
length they gained the land ; a hundred war- 
riors, dressed in steel, beamed round their chief. 
They ascend the mountain with shouts, and, led 
by their prince, with steps of strength, they bend 
their way to Tara-^Tara, boast of Erin, arid 
fairest among ten thousand hills where Cor- 
mack the Powerful reigned; Cormack bf the 
mighty host. 

The champions of Tara arose, for tidings. ar- 
rived of the strangers' approach. They assem- 
IJed round their king, in the great hall of their 
fathers. Strength was in their well-formed limbs, 
their looks were bold, and firmness dwelt in 
their souls. - 

VOL. I. o The 
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Tbe king was dressed in b, flowing vestment of 
fine silk, richly ornamented, wrought with gold, 
and the crowa of ^riq glittered on his brow. 
'^ Sit down, my champions/' said the heart of 
Cormack, '^ let your breasts be at peace ; though 
the great man is approaching) and though we 
have heard Qf his fante, our countsy boasts 
the first of men, nor can fear enter our laqd; 
but lift not a i^pear against him> until we know 
why becomes.** 

Then the valiant went out to meet the ^n of 
victory, who approached, covered with beauty 
and firmness. They led him to the throne of 
their king, whom he saluted with a winniag 
voice ; and his train of heroes were nnged 
around. *^ What is tbe cause, O stranger^^ of 
thy coming here ?'* said the king. 

" I came tp your isle, Q Cormack, son of the 
sinewy arm," said Dearg, *^ to receive tribute 
from the great and mighty thereof or to try 
then- strength in .the field.'* 

" Son of rashness,*' said the king, " you must 
fall, as many have done before ; for no mortal 
shall receive tribute here." 

" Theuj" said Drucoll, ^^ the sword must' 
decide it. Let a thousand of your btroca 
stand forth, and we will combat wdth them 
all.*' 

*^ No,*' replied the generous heart of Cor-- 

mack. 
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maclc, '< our men are not kss tban thin^i and 
they know the uie of iteal ; arm fof arm only 
«hall oppose thee ; and thy pride shall bo laid 
low." 

*' But first/' said th<* king, *< let th^ feast bo 
spread in my hall; let the shells go tt)ifndt 
and the bardd rai^ the song, that the strati -> 
giers may share it with us, and have rest f 
But when the spn walks forth from the east 
in the morning, let ttt6 work of death begin !** 

The lightning of steel, when the mofning 
rose, flamed on the Oaks of Tafa, for the sun 
beamed with glory round. The summit of fhe 
hill was marked out for the heroes. Joy was in 
their hearts, and the contest began ; and dread- 
ful was the contest. The risiiig day saw theme 
join in combat ; and the lowering night carte on 
before it ended. The champions of Erin fell, 
and the East-men were s^pread on the grbund, all 
but their chief. His sword sent fifty spiri^ to 
the clouds, and he stalked over the field in all 
the pride of war. Cormack saw his heroes fall, 
and a messenger, swifter than the wind, when It 
scowers the heath of Lona, was sent to Mac 
Comhul, of the great host. The morning brought 
him with three thousand champions, strangers to 
fear. Helmets of gold glittered on their heads,^ 
and they wore shields of brightness. As the 
o 2 deep 
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deep throws the rising beams of the sun off its 
smooth sur£ice> so did their arms give a dou* 
bl&day. 

The chariot of Fion now rested on its axle, 
and he spoke unto Gol^ the first of mortal men : 
'^ O son of Moina/' said he^ '^ thou, whose 
arm did never yield, on thee our hopes de- 
pend : 'tis thou, who must conquer this man 
of death : but, if thou fallest, it will be with 
glory, and thy name will never die." 

** O Fion,'* replied the mightiest of Erin's 
sons, ^' thou art first in the division of spoil, 
but not foremost in danger." 

** Three thousand ounces of gold, three times 
repeated, shall be thy great reward^" said the 
prince of the Fions. 

*' I seek no reward," said the son of Moina, 
^^ but the fame of my land; thou hast often 
tried to lessen my fathers," continued he, " but 
now you call upon their son, and he will go; 
for Erin I go to meet this boast of the East; 
and my soul rejoices that he came to our 
land/' 

" Mount my chariot," said the car-borne 
Fion, " and remain here until the signal for the 
combat is given, and I will lead on the host." 

Then Mac Comhul of the multitude led on 
to where Dearg of the finished form moved with 

pride ; 
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pride ; and he ranged the warriors in a wide cir* 
cle, and DrucoU approached him with his spear, 
vrbich drew after it a stream of light. 

" Welcome, thou noble champion, full of 
glory and power," said Dearg, " and welcome 
all thy host. Though my men are fallen on 
this hill, yet will my armS meet all the force 
you can bring ; it is not in Erin's chiefs, though 
all their strength is joined in one, to conquer 
me : my veins may bleed, but in your land X can* 
not fall. My arms were wrought in the hall 
of Woden, and my sword was steeped in Hela. 
The murky sisters have spread out the web of 
my life, and the woof of it is mighty deeds ; 
and to get tribute here is one. The/i let your 
men come on, until my sword drinl^s their 
blood." 

" Great is thy ^treijgth, O foreign prince, we 
know^" said Fion, " and many have fallen be- 
neath thy hand ; Rosgglan, my son, was one. 
Doin son of Sgail ; the beauteous Con also^ 
son of the valiant Conan ; Conan himself; and 
the undaunted Sgail too reeled beneath thy 
stroke; with Faolan of the beauteous floating 
veil, and numbers more. But do not think we 
dread thy sword; nor shall two spears rise 
against thee at once, for generous are the sons 
of Erin ; nor know we how to boast, but our 
Bwords can tell bloody tales." 
« 03 Now 
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^ovir n loud blast gave the signal* ^^^ ^ space 
opeos foT tbe approach of Gol, whose chariot 
rolled rapid in, like the bloody star of night, 
that fires the heavens with its train, and makes 
Ibt people tremble : the son of Moina de* 
tcended like a beam of light, and his counte- 
nance was dressed in flame. 

The Dearg viewed him with wonder, and his 
heart began to know fear ; but he called up his 
soul, and they met, like two adverse blasts, in 
the caverns of Ninna, when the storm sweeps 
the mountains. Soon were their spears shivered 
against their heavy shields ; and now the Dearg 
drew a sword of poison, which hung round him ; 
but it could not wound the strong shield of 
Grol. Not so his beaming blade : it fell like a 
tempest ; and soon the shield of DrucoU was eut 
in twain, und his arm hung useless. Th^n rose 
the soul of Moina high, and another blow cut 
the helmet of Dearg ; and the sword glancing 
sideways, the right temple and cheek lay upon 
bis shoulder, and his huge bulk fell lifeless to 
the earth ; and thunder shook the field with the 
voice of joy. So falls the unwieldy ox beneath 
the ponderous stroke ; so falls the lofty oak bev 
xieath the red bolt of heaven ; so sinks the tall 
ship beneath the frightful waves, when the spi** 
rits of the air shake the world in their wrath. 

The pile rose high that night, and the East* 

man'a 



item's a^tie* were ^vcn to tfe'witifd, for pridrf 
had filled his heart. A hundred bards sung the 
praises of Moina's soiij^ and the presents of the 
king graced Iritn for Arer; 
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MRS. Pilkington, whose poetical talents^:and 
frailties wctc, at one time of day^ the alternate 
theme of praise and cbtnmiser&tioity tdlld UB, in 
her Memoirs, that " from her'ekliest infartcj^ she 
had a strong diflpttsition^ to letters^-/' b\it,Hef eyes 
being weak, hct motber woullrf rtbt permit her 
to look at a book, lest it gftduld aflSict them. 
As she did not place so high a Value, however, 
on those lucid orbs as her mothet, aind as re« 
straint only served to quicken her natural tliirst 
for knowledge, she availed herself of every op* 
portunity that could gratify it ; so that, at five 
years old, she could read and even taste the 
beauties of some of the best English poets. She 
continued in this manner to improve her mind 
by stealth, till she had accomplished her twelfth 
year, when her brother, a little playful boy, 
brought her a slip of paper one day, and de- 
sired her ta write something on it^ thht would 
o 4 fleas$ 
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fkdse him, on which she wrote the following 
lines: 

Oh, spotless paperj fair^ and white ! » 

On thee by force constrainM to writr> 
Is it not hard I should destroy 
Thy purity to please a boy ? 
Ungrateful I thus to abuse 
. The fairest servant of the Muse. 
Dear friend^ to whom I oft impart 
The choicest secrets of my heart. 
Ah ! what atonement can be made 
For spotless innocence betray'd ? . 
How Air, how lovely^ didst thou shew^ 
Like liiied banks^ or falling snow : 
But now> alas ! become my prey. 
Not tears can wash thy stains away : 
Yet, this small comfort I can give. 
That what destroyed shall make thee live. 

The Rev. Mr. Pilkington, the spouse and 
poetical rival of this lady, having incurred the 
displeasure of Dr. Swift, Mrs. Pilkington was 
resolved to exert the last feeble ray of her in- 
fluence in favour of Mr. Pilkington, and, though 
far advanced in pregnancy, she waited on the 
Dean, who received her with coolness, but 
listened with patience to the long catalogue of 
virtues, which she ascribed to her repentant 
husband ; and, to sum up all his good qualities 
in one, she assured his Reverence, that Mr. P. 
was the b$s$^fuUured man in $he world. 'Mf so,"* 

said 
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Mtd the Dean, looking steadfastly in her fece, 
^' go home, and let him father the bastard you 
now carry." 



WILLIAM SALDEN. 



WILLIAM Salden of Utrecht composed an 
excellent work, which was printed at Amsterdam 
in 1688, entitled, Guilelmi Saldeni do Libris 
Tariorumque eorum Usu et Abusu, Libri duo, 
cum Indicibus, in 8vo. This work is divided 
into two parts : the first consists of nine chap* 
ters ; turns on the lovers of books, with the 
names of some persons who have written a great 
deal, or who have rendered their names immortal 
by their writings. The author then proceeds to 
treat of the manner in which the • ancients com* 
pesed books, the matter and form of the books 
themselves : he then shews that every age has 
produced some learned women, and that literary 
pursuits, under proper regulations, have contri* 
buted to the improvement and embellishment of 
the female mind. 

The second chapter is devoted to a very inte- 
resting subject ; the multitude of books, with a 
]ist of the most, celebrated libraries, observa- 
tions on the art of printing, &c. The author 
discusses the question, how far the immense 

number 



Bumber of books distracts the mind. Hetbett 
lays down rules to enable the reader to judge of 
ill-written books, such as those that are -writ- 
ten in haste rather pro fame than pro fama. As 
to the style, he says, that it ougbt to be modest, 
moderate, and flowing, sometimes elevated, ac- 
cording to the subject. In the third, he lays it 
down as an invariable maxim, that order is the 
soul of all writings, and that method is the 
only mean of avoiding confusion. In the fourth 
chapter he treats of the solidity of a writer, afld 
in what it consists ; in the fifth, of persjAcutff ? 
in the sixth, of brevity, and of the differeqce 
between a plagiarist, and those who make a ju- 
dicious use of their reading. 

The seventh is confined to reading in general, 
the advantages of which ||e points out in the learn- 
ed professions. The eighth chapter treats of the 
choice of books, and the manner of reading the 
best writers to advantage: in the ninth, he takes t 
retrospect of many celebrated collections of 
books, and of different princes who have pa- 
tronized science. 

The second part is divided into five chapters ; 
first, of the indifference which many persons 
have shewn for books, and its principal causes- 
idleness and avarice. 

Secondly, the love of novelty, which insen* 
sibly supersedes all affection for works of anti- 
quity. Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, pride, and the $illy vanity of the 
learned, who afiect to despise, and tarnish the 
merit of each other, the poison of literature. 

Fourthly, envy, that rankles in the breasts of 
the learned. 

Fifthly, Salden, in the last chapter, gives a list 
of those writers who have fallen a sacrifice to 
envy and mklice. 



BISHOP EARLE's CHARACTER or a COMMON 
FIDDLER. 

A POOR fiddler is a man and fiddle out of 
•case, and he in worse case than his fiddle ; one 
that rubs two sticks together (as the Indians 
strike fire), and rubs a poor living out of it, 
partly from this, and partly from your charity, 
which is more in the hearing than giving him, 
for he sells nothing dearer than to be gone. He 
is Just so many strings above a beggar, though 
be have but two ; and yet he begs too> only not 
i» the downright ** For God's sake>" but with a 
ahragging ^rGod bless you f*' and his face is 
more pined Ihan the blind man*s. Hunger is the 
greatest pain he takes, except a broken head, 
aometimesj^ and the labour'uag John Dory ; other- 
wi£ie his lifq is $o niany fi^ts of mirth ; and 't is 
3 soma 
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some mirth to see him : a good feast shall draw 
him five miles hy the nose^ and you shall track 
him again by the scent. His other pilgrimages 
are fairs and good houses, where his devotion is 
great to the Christmas, and no man loves good 
limes better : he is in league with the tapsters.for 
the worshipful of the inn, whom he torments 
next morning with his art, and has their names 
more perfect than their men. A new song is bet- 
ter to him than a new jacket, especially of 
bawdy, which he calls merry, and hates naturally 
the Puritan, as an enemy to bis mirth. A coun- 
try wedding and wholesome ale are the two main 
places he domineers in, where he goes for a mu- 
sician, and overlooks the bagpipe : the rest of 
him is drunk and in the stocks. 



SORTES VIRGlLIANiE. 

IN the time of the late civil wars, King 
Charles I. was at leisure for a little diversion. A 
motion was made to go to the Sortes FirgiHana\ 
that is, to take a Virgil, and either with the fin* 
ger, or sticking a pin, or the like, upon any verses^ 
at a venture, and the verses touched shall declare 
his destiny that toucheth, which sometimes makes 
sport, and at other times is significant, or not, a$ 
the gamesters choose to apply. The King laid bis 

finger 
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gcr upon the place towards the latter end of 
5 fourth iEneid, which contains Dido's curse 

-/Eneas : 

" At bello audacis popuU vexatus et armis, 
Pinibus extorris, complexu avuljips liili, 
A^uxilium imploret, videatque indigna suorum 
Funera; ncc quum se sub leges pacis iniquA 
Tradiderit^ regno aut optata luce fn^itur, 
Sed cadat ante diem^ znediaque inhumatus arena !*^ 

This made the sport end in vexation, as much 
it began in merriment : the King read the fate 
bich followed him in too many particulars, as 
ne discovered. He was then, and -afterwards^ 
xed with the conquering arms of his subjects ; he 
ould have been glad to have escaped with ia- 
;hment ; he was torn from his son^ the Prince ; 
; saw the deaths of most of his friends ; he 
ould gladly have made peace (at the Isle of 
right) upon hard terms ; he neither enjoyed his 
own nor life long^ but was beheaded on a scaffold 
jfore his own door, and God knows where buried! 
Ir. Cowley was desired to translate the above 
aes into English (without being informed that 
ic King Jiad drawn them), which he did, as 
)llows : 

By a bold people's stubborn arms oppressed. 
Forced to forsake the land whieh he possessed ; 
Torn from his dearest son, let him in vain 
Beg help, and see his friends unjustly slain : 

. Let 
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Let hitn to base unequal terms submit^ 
In hopes to save his crown^ yet lose both it 
And life at once ; untimely let him die^ 
And on an open stage unburied lie !'' 

Lord Falkland aad some others were with the 
King at the time. 

This anecdote is taken from the first leaf of 
Bishop Wilkins's Virgil, where it is written in 
his own hand- writing. 



PORTRAIT OF BUONAPARTE. 

BY MERCIER. 

BUONAPARTE is of the middle size, a little 
stooping, thin« of somewhat a delicate frame, and 
nervous ; his hair is of a deep chesnut, falling 
over a large forehead ; his eyes are large, dark, 
quick, and piercing ; aquiline nose ; a raised 
chin, like that of the Apollo Belvidere; pale 
complexion, hollow cheeks, a voice unrestrained 
and composed; he listens attentively to those 
who speak to him, and answers briefly; his ait 
is solemn, but open; he has not the auste- 
rity which characterizes the head of Brutus : 
you may judge from his address that he is a tern* 
perate meditative man^ but tenacious in the point 

which 



which he has in view ; that his pale complexion 
eddens in a decisive action ; that his body is all 
jerve like that of the lion; that he fights in the 
ame way ; that he is indefatigable, and flies like 
ightning towards the enemy, before whotn he 
lever knew fear: this fire is concentred; he 
eseTves it for great and strong explosions, and it 
Joes not imprint on his motions that restlessness, 
natural to men who are only ardent, and whd^ 
liave not the faculty of ^If-posaession. 



PAMPHLETS. 



Extracted from a scarce Work entitledy Icon Libel- 
lorum, or, a Critical History of Pamphlets. 

FROM pamphlets may be learnt the genius 
of the age, the debates of the learned, the follies 
of the ignorant, the maxims of government, 
the oversights of statesmen, the mistakes of 
courtiers, the different approaches of forefgners, 
and the several encroachments of rivals: In 
pamphletSy merchants may read their profit and 
loss, shopkeepers their bills of parcels, country- 
men their seasons of husbandry, sailors thtfir- 
longitude, soldiers their camps arid enemies; 
thence schoolboys may improve their lessons, 
scholars their studies, ministers their sefmbns, 
'*'-■'"'' and 
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and zealots their divisions* Pamphlets furnisb 
beaux with their airs, coquets with their channs z 
pamphlets are as modish ornaments to gentle- 
women's toilets, as to gentlemen's pockets: 
pamphlets carry reputation of wit and learning to 
all that make them their companions : the poor 
find their account in stall-keeping, and in hawk- 
ing them: the rich find in them their shortest 
way to the secrets of church and state ; in fine, 
there's scarce any degree of people but may 
think themselves interested enough to be con- 
cerned with what is published in pamphlets, 
cither as to their private instruction, curiosity, 
and reputation, or to the public advantage and 
credit ; with all which, both ancient and modern 
pamphlets are too often over-familiar and free. 
To remedy the dangerous excrescences whereof^ 
the whole constitution has hitherto straggled in 
vain ; though its frame has been often threatened 
with convulsions thereby, yet both church and 
state have been thought to have been often 
cleared up by a seasonable display of the bet* 
ter sort of such pamphlet rays, and paper lumi* 
naries. 

Whence it is no wonder, that pamphlets being 
poised up with their good and bad tendencies and 
sequels, pretend to unravel the whole creation, 
to lay open the springs of the universe, to turiB 
upon the hinges of the world, to dive into the in-* 

terest 
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iermi of sovereigns, to foretell the declensions atid 
vicissitudes of kingdoms^ to touch upon the bias^ 
of republics, to expose the falsity of brethren, 
the treachery of friends, the tricking of nations, 
the buying of countries, the giving new kings 
to the earth, to examine treaties executing them- 
selves, to satirize the frankness of Tories, the re- 
servedness of Whigs, the restlessness of parties^ 
the uneasiness of courts, and the designs of all 
parties, which they dare not own. In shorty 
v^ith pamphlets the booksellers and stationers 
adorn the gaiety of shop-gazing; hence accrues to 
grocers, apothecaries, and chandlers, retailing 
usefulness, as well as reasonable furniture and 
supplies to necessary retreats and!^ natural occa- 
sions. In pamphlets, lawyers will meet with 
their chicanery, physicians with their cant, divines 
with their shibboleth. Pamphlets become more 
and more daily amusements to the oinous, idle^ 
and inquisitive ; {Pastime to gallants and coquets^ 
chat to the talkative, stories for nurses, toys for 
children, fans for misses, food to the needy, and 
practisings to newsmongers, ketchwords to in- 
formers, instructions to the ignorant, help to the 
wise, fuel to the envious, weapons to the revenge- 
ful^ poison to the unfortunate, balsam to the 
wounded, employastent to the lazy, opportunity 
(o.enemies, condessmation to the wiCkcd^ specu^ 
VOL, I. p latiofi 
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latioDS to the godly, trials of skill to the quar- 
relsome and proud, a comfort to the af&icted, 
appeals from the injured to the public, poverty 
to Jheir authors, gain to the lucky, fatal to the 
unlucky, a satisfaction to the oppressed, a vent 
to melancholiness, heart-ease to censurcrs, fabu- 
lous materials to romancers and novelists ; in a 
word, pamphlets literally unite contradictions, 
and are occasional conformists in all manner of 
acceptations and capacities, as well as in vicissi« 
tudes of n>atter and style. 



MY OPfNlON, BY LORD DORSET. 

AFTER thinking this fortnight of Whig and of Tory, 
This to me is the long and the short of the story; 
They are ail fools and knaves to keep up this pother. 
On both sides designing to cheat one another. 
Poor Rowley, whose maxims of state are a riddle. 
Has plac'd himself just like the pin in the middle ; 
Let which comer soever be tumbled down first. 
Ten thousand to one but he comes by the worst. 
Twixt brother and bastard, those Dukes of renown, 
Hc*ll make a wise shift to get rid of his crown ; 
Had he half common sense (were it ne'er so uncivil). 
He'd have 'em long since tip'd down to the devik 
'I'he first is a prince, well fashion'd, well featur'd. 
No bigot to speak of, not false, or ill-natur'd ; 
w ' The 
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The other for government can't be un^t^ 
He's A> little a fop and so plaguy a mU 
Had I this soiFt son and this dangerous brother, 
I 'd hang up the one, knd kick down the.other ; 
I'd make this the long and the short of the stories. 
The fools might be Whigs-^none but knaves should 
be Tories. 



BABYLON. 
Ex Epistoh in CaJcem scripta Libri MS. in Bih 
Coll. Trin. Cant, de Matrimonio et Dhorfio, 
Jed. Jacobo Regi^ per Johannem Racster. 

tx MSS. Baker. 

Qui te vidit, O Babylon, qui aliquandiu vixit 

in te^ tibi qui valcdixit, vere te de vixit, graphi- 

ceque mores. 

Joseph/as Scaliger discedens scripsit. 

Spurcum cadaver pristinae venustatis 1 

hnago turpis puritatis antrquae ! 

Nee Roma Romae compos, sed tamen Roma, , 

Sed Roma qtioe praestare non potes Romani : . 

Sed quae foveris firaude, quae foves fraudeni 

Urbs prurienti quae obsoletior scorto, 

£t exoleti more pruriens scorti. 

Ouae pene victa fdece prostitutarum, 

Te prostitutam vinces, et tuum facta es 

Tibi lupanar, in tuo lupanari. 

Vale pudoris urbs inanis, et rclicti 

Tui pudoris, nominisque decoctrix ! 

p 2 ait. 
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SIR EDWARD BROUGHT(»r, KNT. 

HORRID IMPRECATlOlfd. 

(Extracted from the fFymn MSS.) 

APRIL 1 2th, 1660. I, Edward Broughton, 
for love, in tbc presence of the great God of 
heaven and earth, who knoweth the secrets of 
atl hearts, and the sincerity of mine at this tyme, 
I do, upon premeditation, and not rashly, implore 
the God of spirits to pour down bis vengeance 
upon me, and my jposterity for ever : not in any 
ordinary manner, but in the highest nature, in 
giving the devil power over our souls and bodyes^ 
and tliat we consume upon earth, rot away alfve^ 
and be damned, and that my name and person 
may stinck upon earthy and molest the nostrils of 
men ; and that 1 may be a fearful spectacle to all 
perfidious men; and that I may never walk 
upon the earth but with dreadful hideoua shapes 
about me, and terrified conscicDce^ and that I 
may linger, and not die, but, a& Cain, may have a 
mark set upon me, so that men may shun me, 
and that I may outlive all my posteritie, and 
that they may be all extinct and damned, and 
that the devil may have a good title to my SQul^ 
and body, and take possession of me here on 
earthy and carry me away alive; and that I may 

never 
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fiCvet appears before God but to receive that dread- 
ful sentence^ " Departe from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire, to be tormented by the devil and 
his angels;** if I,do not forbeare all rashe swearing, 
and all manner of drinking, and all manner of 
debauchery whatsoever ; or if ever I am guilty 
of finding fault with any thing, how great a con- 
cerne soever, or small, without the knowledge, 
absent, consent, or advice, of Mary Wicks, my 
intended wife, and is to be Mary Broughton, 
when this shall effect ; t>r, if she shall make any 
request " unto me in her lifetime, it shall be of 
force never to be violated by me, although I sur- 
viving her, concerning body and soul, life or for* 
tune, children or friends, how unreasonable so* 
ever : or if there shall happen any difference be- 
twixt her and me, as there hath been betwixt me 
and my first wife, then, if I am the cause of it, let 
these and all plagues imaginaole fall pn me, and 
all the plagues God can inflict ; or if there should 
arise any quarrels, she the only cause, yett, when 
I remember hereof, or she these vows, I most 
heartily pass by, forgive, and endeavour to pacify, 
and use all the art imaginable to please her ; and 
if she could impose more, I would most will- 
ingly do it, or else may all those plagues, i£ 
there were greater curses or imprecattons, I 
heartily pray they may he all poured do^ne, a^ 
the rain falls on thirsty ground, and upon my 
? 3 , posterity 
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posterity for ever : and this I doe heartily, and 
voluntarily, and with serious consideration and 
premeditation, having taken a long time to con- 
sider this^ and now most readily sign it with mj 
own hand;, and seal it with my own scale. 

Edward I^rqughtoh. 

N- B. This was a Broughton of Marchwiel^ in 
Denbeighshire, who married the daughter of one 
Wicks; keeper of the gate-honse in WestminstCTj^ 
where Broughton had been long confined during 
the civil wars. This marryage producing no 
issue, he left his estate to his wife's brother, by 
which means the Wicks became possessed of the 
Marchwiel estate, which is now the property of the 
Brownesy the late Charles Browne, Esq/s mo-r 
ther being the sister of the late Aquila Wicks^, 
Esq, 



MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 

Verses sent by Mary Queen of Scots to Queen 
Elizahethj accompanied with an ^damani^ in 
fhe Form of a Hearty set in a Ring. 

NOR am I proud to be more hard in matter^ 
Than fire can temper;: or than iron batter; 
Nor that my spotless splendor is endowc|e 
With a perspicuous luster am I proude : 

Nor 
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Nor of his arte that formde mfe thus : nor yet 

To be in shining golde so neately sett ; 

But that the figure of my ladye's harte, 

I do resemble so in every parte. 

That who could see it in her feverett brest. 

Should not more plainly find it there exprest : 

To each like constancy is firmely vowde. 

Each with like spotless splendor is endowde ; 

Which, like perspicuous luster nought concealing, 

Of close deceite, nor yet of double dealing 5 

Equal and all, and like in every parte, 

Save only this, I am the harder harte. 

Hence springs my second bliss, that I shall see 

Soe fayre a queene, so bright a majestye. 

As (having left my aire) I thought it vayne 

Ever to hope to see the like agayne. 

But oh, if ever my best fate would grante. 

To see your harts in chayne of adamante; 

Noe tide as no suspect, no emulation, 

Noe envye, hate, nor age's desolation. 

Might once dissolve, then should I bee more blest 

Than other stones, and dearer than the test ; 

And more of price and estimation. 

As I am harder than all other stone. 



RECEPTION OP AMBASSADORS. 

Earl of Essex in Denmark 

IN the month of May 1670, the Earl of 

Essex^ ambassador extraordinary of England to 

the two crowns of the North, arriving at the 

' - r 4 Sound, 
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Sound, neglected or despised the saluting of the 
castle of Cronenburg. The General Major 
Holke, who commanded, to put him in mind of 
his devoir^ caused three cannon shot with balls 
to be fired at him. llie ambasfsador found him*>» 
self much offended : but Holke let him know, 
that he was obliged to maintain the rights of 
sovereignty of the King his master, who under- 
stood that one should render him upon the 
coasts, the respect which the King of Great 
Britain caused to be rendered to him upon his. 
The ambassador had no other satisfaction. I 
add hereto a particularity to be remarked, which 
is, the Earl, in making his entry into Copenha* 
gen, was saluted by the artillery of the to\^n^ 
but the regiment of infantry of the Greneral did 
not salute him ; and it was said, that this wag 
by reason of the mourning that there was for 
the death of the late King. He was received 
with an equipage of twenty coaches of six. horses, 
all in mourning, and with two of two horses. 
I cannot well apprehend wh<srefore they would 
salute with cannox^ and not with musket. 

^ MSS^ Sir ff. SJoane, 
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EXTRAORDINARY PETITION. 

To . the Risht HonouraVh the Lords Commissioners 
of His Majesty s Treasury. 

The humble' Petition of Ralph Griffith, Esq. 
High Sheriff of the County of Flint, for 
the present Year, 1769, concerning the Ex- 
ecution pf Edward Edwards, for burglary^ 

SHEWBTH, 

THAT your petitioner was at great difficulty 
and expense, by himself, clerks, and other mes- 
sengers and agents he employed, in journies to 
Liverpool -and Shrewsbury, to hire an execu- 
tioner ; the convict being a native of Wales, it 
was almost impossible to procure any of that 
country to undertake the execution. 

Travelling, and other expenfes on that occa- 
sion, 15/. 10s. 

A man at Salop engaged to do thb business* 

Gave him, in part of the agreement, 5/. t^s. 

Two men for conducting bim, and for their 
search of him on his deserting from them on 
the road, and ch|frges in inquiring for another 
executioner, 4/. xos. — 9/. 15^. 

After much trouble and expense, John Bab- 

bington, a convict in the same prison with 

Edwards, was, by means of his wife, prevailed 

4 on 
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on to execute bis fellow-prisoner. Gave to the 
wife 61. 6s. and to Babbington 6/. 6s. — 12/. 12s. 

Paid for erecting a gallows, materials, and 
labour, a business very difficult to be done in 
that country, 4/. 12s. 

For the hire of a cart to convey the body, a 
coffin, and far the burial, 2/. loj. and for other 
assistance, trouble, and petty expenses on the 
occasion, at least 5/.-*- 12/. 2s. 

Which humbly hope your Lordships will 
please to allow your petitioner, who, 
ice. 



SIR PHILIP PERCn^AL. 

By the late Charles Smith, M.D. 

SIR Philip Percival was one of the most 
eminent subjects of his time : he had a vast 
estate both in England and Ireland; in which 
last kingdom he had 78 knights' fees, containing 
90,000 acres of land. He was a Privy Coun- 
sellor to King Charles I. Register of the Court 
of Wards, and held several other employments 
in Ireland at the same time. When the Irish re- 
bellion broke out, he fortified and defended five 
q( his castles for several years, and suffered m 

the 
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the destruction of bis woods^ houses^ castldl^ 
anid loss of bis rents, in six years time, 60,000/. 
The Parliament of England appointed bim Com- 
missary General of the army, with an allowance 
of 1 200/. per annum ; and also made him Provi- 
dore General of , the Hotse, in which post he ex- 
pended 1800/. which the family were never re- 
paid.. In 1643, he was ordered to attend the 
treaty with the Irish at Kilkenny, and signed 
the cessation with them. In 1644, he was sum* 
moned by the King to attend as a Commis- 
sioner at the treaty of Oxford; be was there 
cfifered a peerage to promote the measures of the 
court, which he refused, and was obliged to fly, 
from the King's quarters to the Parliament; 
ijpon which the King confiscated bis estate in 
England. Being a member of the famous Long 
Parliament, he opposed the Independent faction, 
and the army, to the utmost, of bis power; 
and thereby drew down many inveterate accusa- 
tions from them, against which be defended 
himself with wonderful abilities and proof of bis 
innocence. But Cromwell and the army grow- 
ing stronger^ and attempting to make them- 
selves masters of the Parliament, Mr. HolHs, 
Sir Philip Stapleton^ and many of the leading 
members, were impeached by the army, and 
fled ; at wKich juncture Sir Philip Percival had 
the resolution to stay, and was chairman of 

those 
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tlbfic committees appointed by the FuEameot 
to raise forces, and conduct the defence of the 
citj and Parliament against the army. But the 
city being terrified, and the army coming np to 
London, he was obliged to fly, and conceal him* 
self in the country for some time, till new acca- 
sations were framed against him, upon which be 
resolutely returned to take his trial the week 
after. At this juncture,, he was, by the proTioec 
of Ulster, appointed a commissioner, to manage 
their affairs with the Parliament of England. 
He was at the same time secretly concerned in the* 
design to bring the English army over Irom Ice- 
land, who had, by an unanimous address, put 
their interests under his direction ; but the dati- 
ger he was in, and the violence of his enemies, sd 
affected him, that he fell ill of a ferer upon his 
spirits, and died the loth of November 1647, ^^' 
the forty.fourth year of his age. He was so «• 
spected by his very enemies, that he was bu- 
ried at the expense of the English IWliament in 
the church of St. Martin in the Fields, Londori ; 
and over him was placed the following inscrip^ 
tion, written by R. Maxwell, Lord Kshop of 
Killmore ; which monument, on the rebuilding 
of that church, has been within a few years en- 
tirely destroyed, 

Epitaphhsm 
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E^taphium clarUsitm Viri l^hiltifi PearceaveUi^ 
jEqwfis aurati Hyhmint, qtd ohiit bmis^onmAuM 
^esidsratissimus lo?. die Nmtmirik^ Jlutm Dam. 
1647. 

fertunofHt expertu^jacei PhilUpus utramque, 
. Ihtibm ac genefe nohilitatu$ eques ; 
Qui. nisi (sed quis tant muliis) piccasset in uno 
Quod viiio vertai vix habei invidiu *• 

Which has been thus translated : 

'Miirip here lies^ at Itngth subduM by (kto^ 
By birth illustrious^ and by fortune great ; 
CSapricious Chance bng taught him to explore 
% turns her fickle fondness^ and her power : 
Could the femembrance of his virtues sleep> 
^vy herself ajL the sad loss would weep. 

John, late Earl of Egmont, was made a Prirjr 
Coiinsellor, before he was of age ; he was after- 
wards offered a peerage, which, from the cir« 
^jtmAance of the tinnes, he refused. At the ac- 
cession of King George L being continued in 
Uus Frivy Council, he was created sl Baron by 
the style and title of Baron Percival of Burton« 
In December 17^2, he was created a Viscount, 
by the style and title of Viscount Percival of 
Kantturk, with the fee of twenty marks to 
bearniuaily paid out of the King's Exchequer* 
Upon the accession of bis present Majesty, he 

* The reader will observe this epitaph to be both &lse_La« 
tin and bad metre; but we give it as we find it. 

was 
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was still continued a Friyy Counsellor; and 
not long after, in the commission granted for tie 
settlement of Georgia in America, he was ap* 
pointed the first of the trustees, and prcadent of 
the same commission, in which he coodoGliBd 
himself with great zeal and application for tihe 
interest of that colony. In the first Fkriiamcnt 
of the same reign, he was returned member for 
Harwich iu Essex ; and upon the death of Ae 
Earl of Oxford, was made recorder of the same 
borough. Lord Oxford had succeeded to tfiis 
place by the impeachment and flight of the Jate 
Lord BoUingbroke. And having steadily per* 
severed in loyalty and duty to the crown, his 
Majesty, taking into consideration these his me- 
rits to himself, as well as his zeal to promote the 
interest of his country, both in this and the New 
World (as it is expressed in the preamble to his 
letters patent) ; and also in regard to the greats 
ness and antiquity of his extraction, he was, upon 
the 5th of August 1733> advanced to the dignity 
of an Earl, by the style and title of Earl of Eg* 
mont, the above-mentioned ancient seat of the 
family. John, now Earl of Egmont, his only son, 
was member of parliament for the borough of 
Dingle in Kerry, being chosen at the age of twen-* 
ty, and was permitted to maintain his seat, not'* 
withstanding that defect of qualification : which 
place has been exercised for six descents in this 

familyt 
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family, excepting one, which happened duriiig 
ihe short time that Sir John Percival, grandfa- 
ther to the present Earl, enjoyed his estate, 
which was the reign of late _ king James, when 
there was no Parliament called in this kingdom. 
On th? 31st of December 1741, the present Earl, 
when Lord Viscount Percival, was elected a re- 
presentative in Parliament for the city of W^- 
minster, being attended by 6000 voters of alt 
denominations to the hall where the election 
was made ; and his Lordship was unanimously 
chosen by the concurring voices of all presctit, 
notwithstanding a violent opposition threatened 
by the opposite party. His Lordship is now re- 
presentative for Weobley in Herefordshire, and 
gentleman of the bedchamber to his Royal High- 
ness the Prince. 



SIR HENRY SIDNEY. 
IF we were to select the pages of French and 
English history, in which the counsels and mi- 
litary exploits of the different branches of the 
Sidney family are recorded, perhaps they would 
form the most interesting passages in the annals 
of the two countries. Sir, William, the founder 
of this race in England, came over from Anjou 
with that gallant monarch, Henry IL who well 
knew how to appreciate the merit of so brave a 
\ man ; 
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man ; nor was be willing that France shonld sole* 
ly boast so rare a subject ; he was determined that 
his native country should at least divrde the 
honour. Sir Henry, the subject of this sketch, 
was the eldest son of Sir William Sidney, steward 
and chamberlain to Henry VIII. He was bom 
in 15^9. Henry VIII. was his godfather; a 
mark of very high honour. He was knighted 
by Edward VI. and, in the twenty-second year 
of his age, was sent ambassador to Frailce. 

It was soon found that he was not invested 
with this important office, merely on account of 
his youth, nor yet the beauty of his form, which 
were undoubtedly powerful recommendations in 
a court at that time the most brilliant in Ea« 
rope. The satisfactory manner in which he ex- 
ecuted his mission, and the dignity with which 
he maintained his rank, evinced, that his talents 
even surpassed the hopes of those that formed 
the brightest predictions of maturer years ; and 
fully justified the choice of his sovereign on that 
occasion. On his return, he was appointed 
Vice-treasurer. In the reign of Philip and Mary, 
he was appointed Lord Justice of Ireland, an of- 
fice of great trust and dignity. Queen Elizabeth, 
duly sensible ofhis meritorious services, invested 
him with the Order of the Garter, and appointed 
him Lord Deputy of Ireland. This office, how* 
ever honourable and lucrative^ might rather be 

called 
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<:alled a service of danger, that required a union 
of talents, rarely found in the greatest favourite 
of nature. Such was the distracted state of Ire- 
land in those days, that when the flames of civil 
war seemed to be extinguished in one part, they 
burst forth with redoubled fury in another : so 
that it even required the most skilful hand to 
pour oil into the wound^ and to bind it up with 
balmy fingers. He was received by one party 
with open arms, whilst those who had smarted 
under the extortions of his predecessors, looked 
up to his justice ;- and even those, who had for« 
feited all claim to that virtue, reposed on his cl&-» 
mency. The sword of justice, says St. Augus- 
tine, ought to be tempered in the tears of mercy ; 
and his conduct proved, that if be had not read 
this sentence in the good old father, it was writ- 
ten in his heart. Severity was <Hily resorted to 
in the most desperate cases when it was abso- 
lutely necessary that a limb should be lopped 
off to save the body. 

The following extract is taken from Sir James 
Ware, who, it is acknowledged, observed a due 
measure of praise and blame throughout his his- 
tory^ composed in the midst of expiring fac* 
tions. 

'< Sir Henry Sidney landed at Skyrries on the 
12th of September 15759 from whence he went 
to Tredagh, where he was sworn pn the i8th; 

VOL. I. a . ibt 
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the plague then raging in Dublin. Bat 
advice, that Surleboy had, immcdiatelj after Ins 
landing, assaulted Knockfergus, in which en-* 
counter Captain Baker, and above forty mar, 
were slain. Nevertheless the prey was rescued; 
and the Scots repelled by the valonr of the de* 
fcndants. Sir Henry Si<)ney marched with 6oO 
horse and foot, and speedily brought Sarlefaoy to 
terms of agreement and submission, as also Mk 
Mahod, O^DonncIl, and the chief of the Mac 
Guires ; and soon after Turlogh Lynoath Imh 
fclf came and submitted, and was permittod to 
tetum home. 

" This being performed, the Lord Deputy 
marched into Leinster, where he fbaod the 
coiidty of Kildare almost ruined, as was also 
the barony of Carbery, by the OMores, and 
the king and Queen's counties, by the OCon* 
nors ; but Rory Oge, the principal amongst 
them, was persuaded, by the Earl of Onnond*, to 
come to Kilkenny, and submit himself to the 
Lord Deputy, which he accordingly performed. 

•^ At Kilkenny, the Lord Depiity heard of Sir 
Peter Carew's death, which he much lamented ; 
and honoured his funeral at Waterford with Iris 
presence. 

" During the Lord Deputy's stay at Waterford, 
he was nobly entertained by the major and al- 
dermen^ for which be returned them thanks, 

after 
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after he bad given the city a check for their for^ 
mer behaviour, in insisting on their privileges^ 
when the public required their assistance. 

" From Waterford he proceeded to Cork, 
where the Karls of Desmond, Thomond, and 
Glencar, with others of the nobility, and prioie 
gentry of Muuster, waited on him, and kept their 
Christmas. After which, he began his sessions 
there ; and many complaints coming before hifa 
of great outrages, murders, spoils, and thefts, 
committed in that province, twenty-three of the 
most notorious offenders were executed. And 
the better to prevent the mischiefs usually done 
by Tories, every nobleman and gentleroHn were 
obliged to give in the names of all their servants 
and followers, to be registered in a,book ; and 
if any of them were found not registered, he was 
to be accounted and used as a felon, whereso- 
ever he should be taken ; and their lords and 
masters were to answer for all such as were re« 
gistered ; which, at the same time, they seemed 
cheerfully to comply with ; and in order there- 
unto, a proclamation was published all over 
Munster. 

" After his departure from Cork, the Lord De- 
puty marched to Limerick, where he was mag- 
nificently received ; and having kept his sessions 
there a few days, hearing the complaints of the 
poor, and ordering the idlers and vagabonds to 
be registered, as he bad doae at Cork, he went 

<L2 to^sxda 
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towards Thomond ; where being arrived, hebt-^ 
nishcd some, and executed others, for the thefts, 
rapes, murders, and other outrages by them 
committed. 

" He staid not long there, but, baring appdnt- 
cd commissioners to hear and determine the rest of 
their complaints, he continued his progrcfe to 
Gralway, which, together with the adjacent coun* 
try, was then almost desolate, for most of the 
inhabitants bad forsaken it, by reason of the 
great ravages made by the two sons of the Eart 
of Clanrickard, against whom all the people 
made sad complaints, which the Lord Deputy 
promised to redress. But the said EarFs sons, 
coming unexpectedly into the church of Galway, 
in time of divitie service, upon their knees hum- 
bly submitted themselves, and supplicated for a 
pardon; which, after a short confinement, and a , 
severe reprintand, was, by the advice of the 
privy council, granted them. 

" Prom Galway, the Lord Deputy returned to- 
wards Dublin, where he arrived the 13th day of 
April 1576, having kept sessions in every one 
county, and placed garrisons in all most conve- 
nient places, through which he marched.*' 

Sir James concludes his account of this illus- 
' trious character in these words : 

*^ This Sir Henry Sidney was the son of Sir 
William Sidney, godson to King Henry VIJL 
companion and bed-fclIOw to King Edward VL 

who 
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who died in his arms; several times ambassa- 
dor from Queen Elizabeth, head president of 
Wales, treasurer of war in England, kpight of 
the most noble order of the Garter, and had been 
four times Lord Justice of Ireland, and thrice 
Lord Deputy ; in which places he most honour- 
ably acquitted himself." 

In the year 1558, Gerald, the sixteenth Earl <pf 
Desmond, one of the greatest subjects in Europ^^ 
raised a rebellion, that ended in the ruin of him- 
self and his family. His first disturbances were 
against the Earl of Ormond, whom he fought in 
a pitched battle on the 15th of February 1564^ 
where he was taket) prisoner. These Earls were 
both ordered into England to account for their 
conduct^ where they were examined before the 
privy council ; but their mutual accusations 
were so contradictory, that no order could be 
made, and therefore they were referred to the 
council of Ireland, who advised them to submit 
to the Queen^s determination ;(in consequence of 
which her Majesty wrote the following enigma- 
tical letter, with her own hand, to Sir Henry 
Sidney, on the occasion of this dispute, 

•* Harry, 

<^ If our partial slender managing of the con- 
tentious quarrel between the two Irish Erles did 
not make the way to cause these lines to passe 

0.3 "^y 
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my handc, thi^ gibbcridge should hardly have 
cumbered your eyes; but warned by my former 
fault, an4 dreading worse hap to come, I rede 
you take good heed that the good subjects* lost 
state be so revenged, that I hear not the rest be 
won to a right by-way to breed more traytots 
stocks, and so the golc is gone. Makc]8omcdiffin«- 
encc betwixt tried, just, and false friends; let 
the good service of well deservers be never re- 
warded with loss; let their thanks be such as 
may encourage new strivers for the like ; sufier 
not that Desmond -s denying deeds*, far wide 
from promisi3d works, make you trust for other 
pledge than either himself or John, for gage. 
He hath so well performed his English vows, 
that I warn you, trust him no longer than you 
see one of them. Prometheus let mc be, and 
Prometheus has been mine too long. I pray 
God your old strange sheep, late as you say, re- 
turned into fold; were not her woolly garments 
upon her woolfy back ? You know, ^ kingdom 
knows no kindred, si violincium jia regnandi cansa^ 
although no harm is perilous in the hand of an 
ambitious head, where might is mixed with wit; 
there is no good an accord in government : es- 
says be oft dangerous, especially where the cup- 
bearer hath received such a preservative, as 
ivhat met soever betide the drinker'^ draught, the 

* Noisy dc^j;. 

qjrricr 
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^^arrler takes no bane thereby. Believe not, 
though they s^w^re, that they can be full sound 
whose parents sought the rule, that they full fain 
would.have. I warrant you that they will never 
be accounted of basterdy ; you were to blame 
to lay it to their charge; they will trace the steps 
that others have passed before. If I had not 
espied, though very late, legerdemain, used in 
these cases, I had never paied my part ; no, if 
I had not seen the ballances held awry, I had 
never myself come into the weigh house. I hope 
I shall have so good a customer of you, that all 
under officers shall do their duty among you. If 
ought have been amiss at home, I will patch, 
though I cannot whole it. Let us not, nor no 
more do you, consult so long, till advice come 
too late to the givers ; where then shall wee wish 
the deeds, when all is spent in words ? A fool too 
late bewares, when all Ihe peril is past : if wee 
still advise, we shall never do; thus are wee ever 
knitting a knot, never tied ; yea, and if our web 
be framed with rotten hurdles, when our loom ' 
is well nigh done, our work is new to begin : 
God send the weaver true 'prentices again, and 
let then) be denisons, I pray you, if they be not 
citizens, and. such too as your antientest alder- 
men, you have or now dwell in your official 
place, have had best cause to commend their 
gopd behaviour. Let this men^oria] be com- 

Q 4 mitted 
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mittcd to Vulcan's base keeping, without any 
longer abode, than the leisure ©f reading thereof ; 
yea, and with no mention made thereof to any 
other wight. 1 charge you, as I may command 
you, seem not to have but secretaries' letters 
from me, 

** Your loving maistres^ 

" Elizabeth Retina/* 



AS we have given an extract out of Sir James 
Ware, we shall give another out of Dr. Borlasc *: 
it is a debt to the living and the dead. Jbnaghtes 
majorum ad virtuiem accendunt. 

" 1575. Sir Henry Sidney, September iSth, 
returned into Ireland^ Lord Deputy; where 
(having pacified several rebellions, and that not 
with so much rigour 2^ excellent conduct, having, 
at several times, been eleven years Justice and 
Deputy of Ireland, so as that kingdom is much, 
indebted to him for his wisdom and valour) he,. 
September 12, 1578, took boat at the Wood 
key, in Dublin, for England. He died at Wor- 
cester, May 5, 1586, and was buried amongst 
his ancestors at Penshurst ; of whom Dr- Po wel, 
in his Epistle to the Reader, in his History of 
Wales, writes, that his disposition was rather to 
seek after the antiquities and the weal public of 

^ See the Reduction of Ireland to the Crown of England. 
I those 
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those countries he governed, than to obtain lands 
and revenues within the same, for I know not one 
foot of land Jhat he had either in Wales or Ire- 
land, cujus foieniiam nemo sentU^ nisi aui le^atione 
fericuU aut accessione dignitatis^ justly applicable 
to him, Vel. Pater, f. 109. He caused the Irish 
statutes to his time to be printed, et sic ex umbra 
in solem eduxit. And besides many other monu- 
nlents yet surviving his equal and just govern- 
ment, we must not let pass the great expense and 
care which he bestowed upon the castle of Dub- 
lin, at first built, anno 12 13, by John Comin, 
Archbishop of Dublin, a learned, facetious, and 
solid person, afterwards beautified and enlarged 
by Sir Henry Sidney, in memory of whom Stant- 
hurst, that venerable historian, hath left these to 
posterity : 
" Gesta libri referunt multorum clara virorum, 

Laudis et in cbartis stigmata fixa manent : 
Verum Sidnaet laudes hsec saxa loquuntur, 

Nee jacet in solis gloria tanta llbris. 
$i libri pereant, homines remanere valebunt. 
Si pereant homines ligna manere queant ; 
Ligna si pereant, non ergo saxa peribunt, 
Saxa si pereant tempore, tempus erit. 
Si pereat tempus, minimi consumitur aeviim. 

Quod cum principio, sed sine fine manet. 
Dum libri florent, homines dum vivere possunt, 
Dum quoque cum ligi;is saxa manere valent, 
Pum remanet ^empus ; dum denique remanqt aevum, 
^us tua Sidnaei, digna pcrire nequit.^' 

' ^ ■ Translation, 
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Translation^ by T. D. Esq. 

In books the godlike deeds of heroes shine^ 
And some new gfery beams in ev'iy line ; 
But paper now divides the sacred trusty 
..And stones, k>ng dumb, the bands of silence burst. 
And tower sublime in long-£miM Sidney's praise. 
The darling theme, and wonder of our days* 
If envy should efface the sacred strain. 
And books should perish, men will still remain ; 
If men should yield to fate like vulgar things, ' 

Still wood will flourish in successive springs i 
If wood should sink at length in parent earth. 
Then stone will boast a more substantial birth ; 
And if the hardy rock through years should fall. 
Then Time himself will triumph over all ; 
And when his sand is run, and all is past, 
Eternity will claim the prize at last, 
llius long as books shall flourish in each clime. 
And man succeed to man in thought sublime; 
As long as wood shall shade the verdant plain| 
As long d.i rocks shall bound the swelling main ; 
As long as time shall wave his silent wing ; 
As long as bards shall touch the trembling string ; 
Through all eternity his fame shall rise. 
And spread aloft through the remotest skies* 



\A^RITTEN ON AN INSURANCE-OFFICE, 

IN BALTIMORE, AMERICA. ' 

IF you would have your goods secur'd 

From file or from water. 
Step in ; all things are here insur'd. 

Except your wife and daughter, sii 
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SIR GEORGE SONDES'S TWO SONS, GEORGE 
AND FREEMAN, 

THE unhappy catastrophe of these two sons, 
Jiowcver unwillingly mentioned, must not be 
passed over in silence: the elder being murdered 
by the younger^ in August 1655, the most proba- 
ble story of which is^ that the latter, then agedf 
jabout nineteen years, b^ing of a sulky and un- 
toward disposition, became envious of his bro- 
ther, nq.t only for his being preferred for his better 
^ualitips, in his father's affection, and the good 
will of others, but that, being his elder brother, 
he was an obstacle to the consummation of his 
wishes with a young lady, to whom ^t that timo 
Jie paid his addresses. These appear to have 
been the motives (for the story of his having 
committed this horrid crime, on account of a 
quarrel he had with his brother some months be- 
fore, in relation to a doublet, for which he had 
been perfectly reconciled to him soon afterwards, 
seems to have be.en made use of by him in his 
confession beforcthe justices, entirely as a pretence 
to conceal hisre^l motives for it, as it appears both 
by his father's and Mr. Boreman's narratives). He 
committed this fou) deed on his brother in an 
upper chamber in his father's hquse, whilst he 
was asleep in bed, by a deadly blow on the head 
yjith the back of a cleaver, which hp had taken 

from 
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from the kitchen a day or two before^ and had 
hid for this purpose ; which blow he followed }^ 
others with a dagger, which he carried about him 
for the same intent ; upon which he was put 
into the custody of a peace officer, a guard was 
act over him, and the next day he was conveyed 
to Maidstone gaol, the assizes being then hol£ii| 
ihere ; the day after which, being Thursday, the 
9th, he was brought to the bar, having been fae» 
fore examined before Sir Michael Live^ and 
Sir Thomas Style, and other justices ; and his in- 
dictment being read over, he pleaded guHtyt 
shewing a great desire to suffer death for his bar- 
barous action, and appeareii whilst at the bar 
with so composed a behaviour, as filled the jud^ci^ 
justices, and the whole court, which was crowded 
with other gentlemen of the county, with mocli 
astonishment : after which, being carried \mk 
to the gaol, he was put into the dungeon allotted 
for the condemned malefactors, and next diy 
condemned to die. Judge Crooke, at the tioie 
of his passing sentence, seriously admonishing 
him to consider and repent of the foulness of 
the deed he bad committed, pressing him to de- 
clare the motives he had for it, for the clearing of 
his conscience, and the satisfaction of the couD* 
try; he replied, that he had already done so be^ 
fore the justices at his examination : and bei^g 
further pressed^ if he h^d any thing more to say» 
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to testify his remorse^ he then, being slow of 
speech, and of a reserved nature, made no an* 
Bwer, but delivered a petition to the under«« 
sheriff Mr. Bade, which was read, and wa$ for 
a respite a few dajs only, that ht might, by a 
more penitent remorse, and sorrow of consci- 
ence, make his peace with God, and reconcile 
himself, to his deservedly and highly offended 
father. To this petition the judge condescended 
so far as to respite his execution to Wednesday 
the 15th; and afterwards to Tuesday, August 
the 21st, the week after, being the day fortnight 
on which he had murdered his brother ; when 
he was conveyed from prison, in a mourning 
habit, on horseback, many gentlemen attending 
him, with two divines, Mr. Boreman, and Mr. 
Higgons, rector of Hinton. When he came to 
the place of execution, being dismounted from 
his horse, he stood for more than half an hour, 
whilst a discourse was made by the former on 
the heinousness of his crime ; to which was 
added, a prayer ; which ended, he went up the 
ladder, and standing in the midst of it, with 
great meekness he desired the prayers of those .. 
present, and with erected hands and eyes, he- be- 
seeched God to forgive him his sins against his 
father and brother, and praying, in a few words, 
for a blessing on his distressed father, he closed 
aU w^tb a resignation of his soul into the faandf 

. of 
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of ht5 Maker, saying, in a low voice, Go^s wUt 
he doihe : after ^hich words the executioner did 
his office : and his body, after it bad bung a godd 
while, being cut down, was put into a coacb, 
and carried to Bersted^ where it was tntened in 
the church. 



PORTRAIT DES FRANCOIS- ^ 

5 ' 

TOUS V09 gouts sont inconsequensj 

Un rien change vos caracteres, 

Un rien commande a vos pencbans, 

Vous prencz, pour des feux ardcns 

Les bleuettes les plus legeres. 

La nouveaute, son seul attrait, 

Vous enflamment jusqu'au delire, 

Un rien suffit pour vos seduire^ 

Et Tenfance est voire portrait. 

Qui vous amuse^ vous maitrise ; 

Vous fait-on rire ? on a tout fait; 

Vous n*avez tous qu'un seul jargort : 

Bien frivole, bien incommode ; 

Si la raison ctoit de mode^ 

Vous aurez tous de la raison. 



BXTBAOKDXNASt 
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EXTRAORDINARY MARRIAGE. 

THE 7th of February 1732, O. S. the Rev. 
Mr. Taylor, curate of St. Peter's, in the city of 
Dublin, married, in the said church, a man, 
whose name was James Thompson, shoemaker, 
living in Kevan Street in the said city, to a 
woman named Agnes Roberts, living in the 
same street. Their ages put together, made 176 
years. 'Xhey both proved their ages to the mi- 
nister. The groom was aged 90, and the bride- 
groom 86 years : both widower and widow. 
She was great great grandmother, having seve- 
ral great grandchildren. 



SIR WILLIAM DAWES. 

SIR William Dawes, Archbishop of York, 
was very fond of a pun. His clergy dining with 
him for the first time after he had lost his lady, 
he told them, he feared they did not find things 
in so good order as they used to be in the time 
of poor Mary ; and, looking extremely sorrow- 
ful, added, with a deep sigh, ** She was indeed 
MaiJ|jPacificum !" A curate, who pretty well 
Xne# what she had been, called out, " Ay, my 

LMd, 
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Lord, but she was Mare Mortuum first.** Sir 
William gave him a living of 200/. per anmiai 
within two months. 



AN EPITAPH: 
By the Earl of Dorset. 



HERE lies Utile Luiidy *y a yard deep or more. 
That never lay quiet or silent before; 
For her brain was still working, her toi^ue was still 

prating. 
And the pulse of her heart continually beatings 
To the utmost extremes of loving and hatii^; 
For her reason and humour were always at strife^ . 
But yet she pcrform'd all the duties of life ; 
For she was a true friend, and a pretty good wife. 
So indulgent a mother, that no one could say^ 
Whether MijJty or Patty did rule or obey. 
For the government changed some ten times a day. 
At the hour of her birth some lucky star gave her 
Wit and beauty enough to have lasted for ever; 
But Fortune still frown'd, when nature is kind, 
A narrow estate maliciously join'd 
To a very great genius and generous mind. 
Her body was made of that superfine clay. 
Which is apt to be brittle for want of allay ; 
And when without show of outward decay. 
It began by degrees to moulder away, ' ^ 

* She Was one of the ladies of the bedchamber r«nd fiimodf 

fft htr secret influence and intrigues. 

Her 
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Ibr soul then too busy on wme foreign affair^ 
Of its cfwn pretty dwelling took so Uttle care. 
That the tenement fell for want of repair* 
Far be fiom hence both the fool and the knav^ 
But let all who pretend to be witty or brave. 
Whether generous friend or amorous slave. 
Contribute some tears to water her grave. 



BfeiP 



LETTERS. 

Bisbof £>f,R(u^iistir (Attertury) to Mr. Prior. 

Deanery^ New Year's Day, tyiy-S, 
SIR,] . 

I MAKE you a better present than any man 
in En^ahd receives this day-— two Poems ^, com« 
posed by a friend of mine, with that extraordinary 
genius and spirit, which attend him equally in 
whatever he says, does^ or writes. I do not ask 
your approba^n of them : deny it if you qan^ 
or if you dare. The whole world will be against 
you; and should you, therefore, be §p unfortu- 
nate in your judgment^ you will, I dare say, be 
M wi$e and modest as to conceal it : for though 
it be a very good character, and what belongs to 

* The Poems of Solemon and Ahna. 
vpLf I. n the 
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the first pens in the world, to write ISlc ilobodf ; 
yet to judge like nobody, has never yet been 
esteemed a perfection. ' 

When yon have read them^ let ihe see yott 
at my hoase^ or else you are in dadger, lame 
as I am^ of seeing me at yours ; and the'difler- 
cnce in that case is^ that whenever you have me 
there, in my present condition, you cannot easily 
get rid of me ; whereas, if you come hither, you 
may leave me as soon as you please, and I have 
no way to help myself, being confined to my 
chair, just as I was when you saw me last. If 
this advantage will not tempt y6a niflier to 
Viake than receive the visit, nothing wilL 

Whether I see you, or not, let me at least see 
something under your hand, ihat you may tell 
me how you do, and whether your deafiitescbn- 
tinues. And if you will flatter me', a^neeably^ 
let something be said at the end of your Idtei^ 
which may make me for two minutes hd&cin 
that you are half as much mine, as I am \. 

Your faithful . " 

Humble serVaUit, ' ' 

Fi. R0FF£K« 
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' f ... ' • ... 

ELIZABEIH o* HAiDVlCffi. ' 

Countess of Sbrewsiury. 

IT IS a tradition in the family of Cavendish, 
that a fortuneteller bad told'hcrithat she should 
not die while she w.a? l?\jilding; accordingly 
she bestowed a great dteaj^bf thd wealth she had 
obtained ^om three hu^t)alids in erecting large 
seats . at Hardwic]^,^;^C]^tswprthy.. Bdsoyer^ 
Oldcotes, and at Worksop ; and died in a hard 
frosty whenjhe workmen; could not labour. 



PURITANIC ZEAL. 



The following Votes are extracted from the JoumaU 
of tht House of Commons^ dated July %iy 164^;. 

ORDERED^ that all such pictures and statued 
there (York House) as are without any supersti- 
tion, shall be forthwith sold, for the benefit of 
Irelaqd axid the North. 

Ordered, that all such pictures there, as have 
the repr^s^tation of the second Person in the 
Trinity upon them^ shall be forthwith burnt. 

EZ Ordered, 
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' Ordered^ that all such pictures there^ as haye 
the representation of the Virgin Mary upon theio, 
ahall be for^iwitb burnt. 



CHABLES MACKLIN. 



Examifiaiktt of Mr. MukUn, before tie Gnmmitee 
en the fFestmmster Eketiou^ Afril^o^ ^7^9* 

I AM now in the d^bty-ninth year of my 
age ; I was bom two months before the conent 
century ; I came to reside in Westminster in 1720 i 
I have always resided there since^ chiefly in Co* 
Tent Garden i sometimes in a bouse in Wyld 
Street. 

Do you remember most of the electiona for 
Westminster ? 

I rrasember them, but many of them, as m 
diaos ; at some of them I haye voted ; at many, 
when 1 could, I would not vote. I did not vote 
ajt the election of Ti«ntbam and Vandq>ut; I 
Jiiad a vote, but I would not give it. 

Have you conversed with old persons who are 
now dead, respecting the right of Voting 'for 
Westtmnster ? 

It was a common topic over bMh bber and 
wine. * - i' 

State 
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State in what description of persons you coU 
lected from those persons the right of. voting to 
reside? 

They were generally men of business ; some« 
times we had a parson amongst us, and some- 
times a lawyer. The conversation I mention 
was sometimes in neighbouriy meetings, and 
sometimes men of estates and fortune were 
among us. They had a great wrangling among 
them, and great impertinence in their wrangling, 
of course ; and wei^ I to add partiality, I should 
do what was right Upon the whole I collected, 
that a housekeeper had a right to vote — that 
was the reigning opinion c^ all the common- 
sense men. It was the general opinion not^^ 
withstanding. I understood no other requisite 
to be necessary to have a right to vote, but that 
a man should be a housekeeper. Many objec- 
tions were offered, but they were not worth a 
farthing. Fools and rogues will offer reasons 
worth nothing, but we marked them as there 
being an absurdity in them ; for we reduced our 
thinking on that matter to this principle ; we 
thought the vote of a man in this country was 
his first great blessing in life : we would think 
of nothing else, and despised any man that sug- 
gested or offered any thing else ; we hooted them 
at last 

R3 The 
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The undoubted right was for a mati' to be a 
housekeep&ir^ and that was the only reqiusite. 
I refused to vote myself, because I thought I had 
not a full house in my possession, and it was for 
a man I loved — Mr. Fox. Mr. Erskine came 
to me twice, and I said I would not vote, for I 
did not think I was above half a housekeeper. 

As far as I know, this was the right acted upoa 
in the several elections I remember. 

I never undei;stood that it was necessary a man 
should be resident any particular time to give him 
a right to vote. I did not know it, but I. always 
thought there ought to be. I mean that there 
should be no imposition ; no fellow foisted upon 
you. 

I did not understand (hat the payment of any 
taxes was necessary to constitute the right — iha^ 
belonged to the law, and not to the vote ; we 
talked of that, but we thought that nothing 
should stop the vote. That was our piiinciple ; 
nothing but what stopped life or property; go to 
law for the taxes ; I mean for every demand of' 
that nature. 

Did you understand that the payment of paro- 
chial rates had any thing to do with, the right of 
election ? 

Certainly no, and for this reason-— they endea- 
voured to take away a man's vote by giving him 

some 
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tswmc charity, and we insisted that no such charity 
should operate to take away the vote.* ' ^ 

Do you know whether the inhabitants of the 
Dutchy of Lancaster were used to vote at eke- 
tioiis? 

I don't ktiow ; I believe they did ; I heard so, 
as I recollect; it was debated over pots of por- 
ter and gills of* wine, whether they had a right, 
and it was codcloded in favour of voting. 

Cross-examined. 

I was always attached to the broadest system 
of freedom* 

In 1723, 1 first trod the stage. 

Whether these conversations about fi-ecdom, 
and so forth, were not among the idle and profli- 
gate young persons you have mentioned? 

No ; they were among old persons. 

How came you into the company of those an- 
cient persons ? 

Sometimes for economy, sometimes to get a 
little knowledge, and sometimes tp laugh at 
them. 

Did you laugh at them when they talked 
about the right of voting ? 

No ; I paid great attention to them : when I 

found they spoke absurdly, I did laugh at them. 

They were obliged to hear of the virtue of 

R 4 voting; 
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voting; we pothered them into it; we nXScd 
them into it. 

Such things were talked about, as taxes bong 
paid ; but that it did not stop voting. A part of 
us did determine so^ and part opposed it; bat 
the opposers were held of no value ; th^ were 
held in great contempt. I was of the party 
espousing it; I was a younker a long time in it; 
the party I espoused are what you call ale-house 
patriots^ but remember they had very good sense; 
I mean^ they were men of understanding. 

I looked upon the receipt of charity as an etil^ 
if it was given by a rogue to rob a man of his vote. 

Were all tlie men that ever you knew vote^ 
respectable housekeepers ? 

No^ they were not ; there were a great many 
rogues amoi.^ them. 

I have always heard that the Dutcby had a 
right to vote ; to the best of my memory the 
Dutchy always did vote. 

Committee. 

Can you recollect the names of any of the 
persons with whom you conversed abodt' the 
right, who are now dead ? 

I can*t recollect a single man; not being my 
companions. 

Do you remember an election in 1741 ? 
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Yes, I do ; I am not clear at what time I had 
sny bouse in that year, I am sure I did not vote 
at that election. 

Do you know any thing of the scrutiny that 
succeeded the election in 1 749 ? 

I remember the hubbub about it, but nothing 
else: I know of no decision about it. 

I did not vote at any election in 1749. 

Do you know whether people disputed the 
right 9f the Dutchy to vote ? 

I don't know; there were disputes about it, 1 
believe. 

I have heard that the inhabitants of St. Mar*- 
tin's Ic Grand voted. ^. 



MR. TAVERNIEIU 



IN 1555, Mr. Tavernier had a special license 
signed by King Edward the Sixth, to preach in 
any place of his Majesty's dominions, though he 
was a layman; and he is said to have preached 
before the King at court, wearing a velvet bonnet, 
or round cap, a damask gown, and gold chain 
about his neck.. He appeared in the pulpit at 
iSt. Mary's with a sword by his side, and a gold 
chain about his neck, and preached to the scho- 
lars, beginning his sermon in these words: 

^* Arriving 
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<* Arriving at the mount .of St. Mary's, in the 
stony stage where I novir stand, I have broaght 
you some fine biscuits, baked in the oven of cha- 
rity, carefully conserved for the chickens of the 
church, the sparrows of the Spirit, and the sweet 
fwallows of salvation/' 



MARSHAL SAXE- 



THIS gallant officer, a fc^ weeks after the 
brilliant campaign of 1 746, used to drive out in 
the environs of Paris, without any friend, orevca 
attendant. On his return, one day, the coach- 
man stopt as usual at one of the city gates, for 
the inspection of the gate-keeper, " K* avez vous 
rien a declarer j Monsieur?** Before the Marshal 
could reply, the officer, instantly recognising 
his person, said, ** Excusez^ Momieur^ laurels 
pay no duty." 



RERTRAND DU GUESCLIN, 

THE great Turenne lies in the abbey of Saint 
Denis, wit 1 out any monumental inscription, 
owing, as it is said, to the jealousy of a mo- 
narch, by no means v/anting, in other respects, in 
magnanimity. Bertrand du Guesclin, an hero 
of earlier times, reposes in the same chapel, 

in 
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in a monument, unworthy of the sacred deposit. 
This warrior, the pride of chivalry, and the glory 
of France, appears, hy the diminutive ^gure on 
his tomb, to have been little fitted for the ar- 
duous enterprises of war ; yet, cotemporaryhis- 
torians represent hirn of ail athletic and manly 
size. The last scene of Guesclin's glorious ca- 
reer is singularly remarkable. 

The governor of Rendon, to which he had 
laid siege, had capitulated, and engaged to give 
up the place, in case no succour arrived within 
a certain jiumber of days. Du Guesclin fell ill 
before this time, and died on the day preceding 
the expiration of the truce. On the moprow, 
the governor was summoned to surrender : he 
kept his word ; but as it was to Du Guesclin 
himself he had given it, he came out attended 
by the chief officers of the garrison, and going 
directly to Guesclin's tent, he placed the keys 
of the town upon the coffin of the breathless 
hero. 
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MONKISH SUPERSTITION J 

A CURIOUS CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 

jtrchhtshop KssiLLfjCs Letter to Bernard^ Monk 
, of the Abbey of St. fVarbughy on the important 
Question^ Whether it be more meritorious to wiif- 
one's self or to he whipfed by afiother ♦ f ^ 

(Faithfully translated from the Latin.) 

ORSETIKO AND PRAYER. 

YOUR Lord Abbot acquainted mc, that 
you judged it to be of greater merits when a. 
monk either whippeth himself^ or desires to be 
whipped of another, than when he is whipped^ 
(not of his own will) in the chapter, by order of the 
prelate: but it is not as you think; for the judg- 
ment that man pronounces on himself is kingly^ 
but that which he submits to in the chapter is an 
act of obedience, is monkish. That which I call 
kingly, kings, and proud- men, wallowing in 
wealth, command to be executed on themselves; 
but that which I consider as monkish, does not 
proceed from self-command, but obedience^ 

* Vid. Anselm, Epist. 255. 

The 
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Ttbc kingly is undoubtedly tnuch omee, so fisru. 

iiagreeth with the will of tke sufibner;' hut the 

monkish is so much the xQore grievous in pro-^ 

portion as it is repugnant to the will of the sof^ 

f^rer. In the kingljr judgdorent^ the sufferer b 

jttdged to be his own ; in the monkish he is. 

proved Bdt to be his own. Eor atthou^ the: 

l^ttig,.Qr:Tid;i tnauy whemhe i&' fic^ggedi^ sfaeweth: 

himself. ;to' be: a sinner in all humility ». yet be 

would not submit to this humility at thecon^ 

xaand of any other, biit would withsfand the* 

comnland with all his power. But when a monk 

suboits in all humility to the whip in full 

cAiapter, in obedience to the command of the 

prelacy, it is evident, that .the merit is tbe 

greater, inasmuch as he humbleth himself more, 

and more truly than the oth^n For he hum* 

bleth himself to Grod alone, because he know- 

eth his sins ; but this man humbleth himself to 

man for obedience. Now he is much lowlier, 

that humbleth himself both to God and man, 

for God's sake, than he that iiumUeth%(i^lf 

to God only, and not to the commanditient of 

God: Therfefore, if he that humbleth hfmself 

shall be exalted; therefore, he that humbleth' 

himself still more, shall be still more exalted.^ 

But when I said, that when a "monk underwent 

the discipline of the lash, it<was against his vnTl, 

you must not undo^rtand it in that lig^bt, a? 

though 
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though he would not patiently bear it with ani 
obedient heart, but bSscause, by a natural appe- 
tite, he would not suffer the smart ; but, if yoa 
say, I do not so much fly the open flagellation,, 
for the pains (which I feel as much a& in secret) 
as for the shame, know then, he is a stranger that 
rcgoices to bear this for obedience sake. Rest 
therefore assured, that one whipping of a monk^ 
through obedience, is of more merit than^iniiU" 
merable whippings of his own desire. ' Bat 
whereas he is such, that he ought, OU' all doca- 
sions, to have a heart without a whiai|^sto be 
whipt las often as the prelacy plea«es,. his; inerit 
then will be great, whether the lash« is gbreii in 
public^ or in private. t '. ! 
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BISHOP MAUIJL \ - 

DOCTOR Maulc was a native of jScot-J 
land; he^vsras bishop of Meath|in ^i734» ^i^ly 
primitive Christian divine. ;.His charitijes vf^T^ 
so extensive, that notwith^^pdlng the^impieiise, 
revenue of his bishopric, he was the poorest 
man in his diocese ; so that his books vifCflP sold 
to pay his funeral expenses. If not the fouader»^ 
he was at least the warmest patrqa of the charter-; 
f.. schoplsj 



lools, eredted in Iceland, for tlie instructioa 
d support df poor bifphans, &c. the . 

'^ Plants pf hisihsttid, and phildrenof his praJy^er/' 

He was a steady friend to the linen manufac- 
ry in all its branches. By his means industrious 
ung women '"were furnished with spinning- 
leels, and indigent weavers with looms, gratis, 
is Lordship's, character was attempted in 'the 
llowing. linesj a few days after his deatbi: bjr 
le that had often tasted of his bounty, and.vc- 
rated his worth. v.; ;r:i, , 

Old Maule is dead ; fain would I write ,-: ,• _ .;; 
His dipge, although the^ subject f 8 trite^;. ♦ ,. , 
For scarce a fiddler now can die, : , ^ . , , » 
But newsboys roar his elegy; 
Yet shall a prelate silent sleep. 
And not one soul in metre weep ? 
But then his manners were so plain, ' •' '• - - '• 
I doubt, my panegyric 's vain, ...:♦/ 

For what of him can well be said, . . ' '/': 
■ Who to the world hath long been dead?. • '• - : 

Did he build domes by Attic rules ? ; , 

No: nought but humble chartcr-rschools* , .., 

Did he with taste adorn his rooms ? ' 

Ne: his lovM furniture was looms. '*' .; 

'Did he politely keep a day, / ' *"" 

Aid then his elegance display ? ' ' ' ^' ' ''-'^^ 

No rich'fiirloins his table- press *d, • ^ ••^'» '-* 

. '. The hungry, not the.ri^ his guest. ' * '-?J O^ 

What civil thing then can I say C > #; •• A 

— Of one, who liv'd so out o' th' way ? •. 

^ Vain 
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Vain 's the ^ttempt^ in vain I strive^ 
Nor would he thank me if alive : 
For true it is^ though somewhat odd. 
He lov'd no pnuse^ but that of God. 



THE AFRICAN DUEL^ 
(Translated from the French.) 
IN the most brilliant period of the reign of 
Louis XIV. two African youths, the sons of a 
prince, being brought to the court of Prance, the 
King was so struck with the native dignity o( 
their manners, that he appointed a Jesuit to in- 
struct them in letters, and In the principles of 
Christianity ; when properly qualified, his Ma^ 
jesty gave to each a commission in the guards. 
The eldest, who was remarkable for his docility 
and candour, made a considerable progress in 
learning, as well as in the doctrine of the ChriiEk 
tian religon, which he adm'ued for the purity of 
its moral precepts, and the good will that it xc- 
commended to all mankind. A brutal officer^ 
Xipon some trifling dispute, struck hinu The 
youth saw that it was the result of passion, and- 
did not resent it. A brother-officer, who wit-- 
nessed the insult, took an opportunity of talking^^ 
to him on his beha7ionr,which he did Bot hesitate 
to tell him as a friend^ wais too tame, especially 
ht a soldier. *^ Is there,'' said the young negro^ 
S ' "one 
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one revolution for soldiers, and another for 
gownsmen and merchants. The good father, to 
whom I am indebted for my instructions, has, 
above all things, earnestly recommended the for- 
giveness and forgetfulness of injuries, assuring 
me, that it was the very characteristic of a 
Christian to love even his enemy, and by no 
means to retaliate an offence of any kind.'* 

" The lessons which the good father gave you,*' 
said the friend, " may fit you for a monastery, 
but they will not qualify you either for the court 
or the army : in a word,** continued he, " if you 
do not call the Colonel to an account, you will be 
branded 'with the infamous name of a coward, 
and avoided by every man of honour ; and, what 
is more, your commission will be forfeited." — ^^ I 
would fain," answered the young man, " act 
consistently in every thing; but since you pre^s 
me with that regard to my honour which you 
have always shewn, I will endeavour to wipe off 
so foul a stain, though I must confess I gloried 
in it before.'* In consecjuence of which, he iot- 
mediately sent a challenge by hi$ friend to the 
aggresspr, to meet him early the iiext morning. 
They met and fought; the brave African dis- 
armed his antagonist ; the next day he threw up 
his commission, and requested the royal permis- 
sion to return to his father. At parting, he em- 
l^raced his -brother and his friend, t^ith tears in 

VOL. X. s . his 
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his eyes, saying, he did not imagine fhe Chris** 
tians were such unaccountable persons, and that 
he could not apprehend theit faith was of any 
use to thera, if it did not influence their conduct. 
" In my ccfuntryy^* said he, " we think k no disho- 
nour to act up to the principles of our religion," 



IGNORAMUS COMCEDIA. 
auctoue mro. rcgglb, aul. clak^ 

Corrected from Archbishop Sandcroffs Copy, wilh 
the Actors^ Names j viz. 

THEOBORUS (Mcrcator) senex. Mr. Hutch^ 
jnson^ Clar. H. 

Antoninus (F. Theodori) juveiiis. Mr. (after- 
wards Lord) Hollis, Chr. Coll. 

Ignoramus (Anglus) Causidicus, Mr. Perkinson^ 
Clar.H. 

. /Mr. Towers, Keginal. af- 

Dulman | fierier 1 terwards Bp. of Peterb- 

Musaeus Jlgnorami jMr. Perient, Clar. Hall. 

PKUS J \ur. Barber, Clar. H. , 

Torcol (Portugallus) Leno, Mr. Bargrave, Clar. 
H. afterwards Dean of Canterbury (Bargan 
MSS. A.. C. Car.) 

Rosabella (Virgo), Mr. Morgan, Regiri. 

Surda,nana Ancilla, Mr. Compton, Regin. after- 
wards l^arl of Northampton. 

Trico (Theo dori) Servus, Ux^t^t,, Clar. H. af- 
tctwardi \ Secretar)% % " Banacar 
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llanslcar (Theod, Servus) Maurus^ Dr. Love, 

Clar. H. 
Cupes (Brbiiopola) Parasitus, Mr. Mason^ Pemb. 
Pblla (Cupis Uxpr ^ Dr* Cbesham, Clar. H* 
Colla (Monachus) Frater, Mr. Wade, G* A. C. 
Dorothea (Uxor Theod.), Matrona, Norfolk, 

Regin. 
Vince (a Page Dorothea), Puer, Mr. Compfon, 

Regin. 
Nell (Angla Dorothea) Ancilla^ Turner, Clar. H. 
Richardus (Theodori) Servus, Grame, Clar. H. 
Pyropus (Vestiarius), Mr. Wade, G. C. 
Fidicen, orTibicen, Rennarde, Clar. H. 

Nautee / Gallicus, Thorogood, Clar. 

\ Anglicus, Mr. Mason, Pcmbr. 
(Campo) Thorogood, Clar. H. 
Personae mutse, quarum sit mentio. 

Prologus prior. Mar. 8, an. 1614* 

Prologus posterior ad secundum regis adven- - 
turn habitus. May 6, 161 5. 

Archbishop Sandcroft's copy is at Emanuel, 
amended and supplied from three MS. copies, 
and from the printed edition, an. 1658. 

The list, or catalogue of names, I compared 
with a MS. copy at Clare Hall, possibly Mr. 
Ruggle's copy; but it is not in his hand, nor the 
qualities of the actors mentioned. 

Ex MSS. Thomas Baker. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE BARBAROUS MURDER 

Committed on his Grace James Sharpe, Arch- 
bishop of Sl Jndre^s^ Primate and Metropolitan 
of all Scotland^ &?^* on the ^d of May 1679. 

JAMES Sharpe, son of William Sharpe, she- 
riff clerk of Banft'shire, was bom iii the castle of 
Banrf, May 13, 1613; He was educated in 
Aberdeen, and professor of philosophy and divi- 
nity, successively, in the college of Aberdeen. 
He was afterwards appointed minister of the 
town of Crail. During the troubles in his native 
country, he visited England, and passed much of 
his time at Oxford, in conversation with the 
learned in tha]t university. On the restoration 
of the royal family and episcopacy, he was. pro- 
moted to the archbishopric of St. Andrew, and 
was consecrated in Westminster Abbey, on the 
15th of December 1661: he possessed that see 
till the day of his murder. The following narra- 
tion was drawn up a few weeks .after the com- 
mission of that horrid deed : 

" After that God had restored to these king- 
doms their king and liberty (mercies never to be 
forgot, till by pur ingratitude for them we have 
deserved to be thrown back into those miseries 

that 
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that we have so lately escaped), reasonable men 
might have concluded, that we would have rested 
* with much satisfaction under those great bless- 
ings, for which we had so much longed. But ' 
that restless bigotry, which had in" the late rebel- 
lion distracted our religion, dissolved monarchy, 
unhinged our property, and enslaved our liber- 
ties, did soon prompt the execrable authors of 
Naphthali 2indi Jus Populi, who in those, books en- 
deavoured to persuade all men to massacre their 
governors and judges by the misapplied example 
of holy Phineas, and did in specific terms assert, 
that there could be no greater gift made to Jesus 
Christ, than the sending the Archbishop of St. . 
Andrews's heaid in a silver box to the King; 
which doctrine prevailed with Mr. James Mit* 
chell, a zealous Naphthalite, to attempt the kilU 
ing of the said Lord Ardibishop, upon the chief 
Street of Edinburgh, in face of the sun, and of 
the multitude; and he having died, owning hi« 
crime as a duty, and others having writ books, 
compating him in this crime to Sampsoh, twelve, 
or more, of the same ^ect did, upgn the third 
day of May last, murder the said Arc|^l^Mshop 
Jn this ensuing manner. 

" After his Grace had gone from the secret 
council,' where, to aggravate their crime, be iiad 
been pleading most fervently for favours to them, 
having lodged at a village called Kennoway, in 

s 3 Fiffe, 
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FifFc, Upon Friday flight, the second of May, he 
took his journey next morning at ten o^clock to- 
wards St. Andrews ; and his coachman having 
discovered some horsemen near to Magus (a 
place near* two miles distant from St. Andrews), 
advertised the Archhishop thereof, asking, if he 
should drive faster; which his Grace discharged, 
because he said he feared no harm : they draw- 
ing nearer, his daughter seeiqg pistols in their 
bands, and them riding at a great rate, she per- 
suaded her father to look out, and he thereupon 
desired his coachman to drive on ; who ha4 cer- 
tainly outdriven them, if one Balfqur of Kinloch, 
being mounted on a very fleet horse, had not 
cunningly passed the coach (into which they had 
in vain discharged very many shot), and after he 
found that he could not wound the coachman, be- 
cause his coach-whip did fright the sprightly horse, 
wounded the postillion, and disabled the foremost 
coach-horses ; whereupon the rest coniing up, 
one of them with a blunderbuss wounded the 
Lord Primate in the coach, and others of thenj 
called to him to '^ Come forth, vile dog, who had 
betrayed Christ and his church, and to receive 
what he deserved for his wickedness against the 
kirk of Scotland ;" and reproached him with Mr. 
James Mitchell's death. Whilst he was in th? 
coach, one run him through with a sword under 
hi3 shoulder, the rest pulled him violently out 
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iof the <;oach. His daughter came outj and on 
bet knees begun to beg mercy to her father; but 
4hcy beat her, and trampled her down. The 
iLord Primate with a very great calmness «aid, 
" Grentlemen, I know not that ever I injured any 
of you ; and if I did, J promise I will make 
what reparation you .can pisopose/'-^** Villain, 
and Judas," said they, '* and enemy to God arid 
his people, you shall eow have the reward of 
your enmity io God's people:" which words 
were followed with many mortal wounds, the 
first being a deep one above his eye ; and though 
he put them in miud that he was a minister, and . 
pulling off his cap^ shewed them his gray hairs, 
entreating, that if they would not spare his life, 
they wpqld at least allow him some little time for 
prayer. They returned him no other answer, 
but that God would not hear so base a dog as he 
was; and for quarter, they told him, that the 
strokes which they were the;) giving, were those 
which he was to expect. Notwithstanding of aU . 
which, and of a shpt that pierced his body above 
his right pap, and of other st;rok.es which cut 
his hands, whilst he was holding them lip tp 
heaven in prayer, be raised himself upon hi$ 
knees, and uttered only the^e words, " God for- 
give you all :" after which, by many strokes tliat 
,cut his skull to pieces, he fell down dead. Bu 
^Qijqie of them, imagining they had heard him 

54 &roai, 
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groan, returned, saying, that he was of the na- 
ture of a cat, and so they would go back and 
give one stroke more, for the glory of God ; and 
having stirred about his brains in the skull with 
the points of their swords, they took an oath of 
his servants not to reveal their names ; and so, 
desiring them to take up their priest, they rode 
back to Magus, crying aloud, that Judas was 
killed, and from thence made their escape. Bat 
God having, in an unexpected way, furnished pro- 
bation against all who were present, it cannot 
but with a dutiful confidence be expected, that 
his Divine Majesty, vvho is so highly offended, 
will, by the same care,^ bring the assassinates 
themselves to suffer for that crime, 

" This narrative, warranted by the depositions 
of many famous persons upon oath, will discover 
the many false insinuations expressed in a late 
relation printed at London ; for, whereas it is 
pretended, that this murder proceeded from a 
private injury done to one of the assassinates, the 
contrary will easily appear by these subsequent 
considerations. 

*' First, that this murdering principle has been 
printed and practised by others formeriy against 
the same person, such as he never knew nor 
off'ended. 

** Secondly, it appears by the many expressions 
aforesaid, that he suffered for his function. 

^^ Thirdly, 
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** Thirdly, many of the same persuasion had 
foretold it in several places ; and one of the mur- 
derers had that morning, after a sacrilegious 
form of devotion, held up his hand, and sworn, 
that that hand should kill the Archbishop; 
whereupon his hostess kissed him. Nor can it 
be denied, but that he who commanded the 
foot for Mr. Welsh upon Reupar-Law (that fa- 
mous field-conventicle), owned, that their friends 
thanked God for the Archbishop's death, but 
were sorry they knew not to whom they owed 
the obligation. 

** Fourthly : It is known both by all the Arch- 
bishop's acquaintance, and the present low state 
of his fortune, that he never used any rigour to 
his debtors : and one of the lords of session, 
who transacted that inconsiderable affair relating 
to Hackstoun (on which the false narrative 
charges this murder), did declare publicly 
amongst his brethren-judges, that the Arch- 
bishop had dealt most generously with that mis- 
creant, who was never a servant to his Grace. 
And how can it be pretended, in a nation, where 
no man was ever murdered for using legal ex- 
ecution, even in the greatest concerns, that the 
other eleven would have hazarded their lives 
and fortunes in killing a churchman, and a 
privy counsellor, to satisfy the useless revenge of 
' one of their number in so mean a matter ? And, 

their 
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their not taking his gold nor watch, and a coyi'^ 
siderable sum which lay open enough in the 
coach, did convincingly prove, that there ,was 
more of bigotry than of avarice in that under* 
taking. 

" Fifthly : It is undeniable, that those of that 
same profession and way have lately wounded 
many of his Majesty's officers, for putting of his 
uncontroverted laws in execution ; and parti- 
cularly they contrived the death of the town ma- 
jor of Edinburgh, and in pursuance of that de- 
sign, did, with many wounds, leave him, and 
some of hb Majesty^s soldiers, almost diead upon 
the place, one of them having been laAually 
killed. They also at Loudopn killed one of hi$ 
Majesty's soldiers in his bed« and wounded and 
robbed others of them without the least provo- 
cation ; pretending in defence of their cruelty, 
that the soldiers were enemies to Christ, and 
that ihey would conclude themselves damned, if 
they paid the cess granted by the convention of 
all the three estates for the necessary defepce of 
the kingdom. 

" Sixthly: By a manifesto dispersed some few 
days before the murder, his Gface, and all who 
served the King' in FifFe, were threatened with 
certain death. All which does but too much 
justify the courses taken in that kingdom against 
.such people, and refutes such as mak(^ that pass 

fo^: 
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for cruelty, which is but necessary and self- 
defence : and by all which it appears, that this 
murder was not occasioned by private resent- 
ments, but by the principles of Naphthali ; and 
such as were notorious ringleaders in that tribe, 
and their conventicles. 

" It is likewise very observable, that the author 
of that most scandalous narrative has impiously 
lied, in asserting, that the bullets did not pierce 
the Archbishop's body ; insinuating thereby that 
he was hard : whereas by a declaration under 
the hands of a physician and three surgeons (of 
which William Borthwick, to whom that author 
impudently appeals, is one), it is most evident, 
that the Archbishop's body was pierced by one 
of those shots : the words of which declaration 
(still remaining amongst the warrants of the 
privy council) are these : Thejirst of these wounds^ 
^eing two or three inches below the right clavicle, 
. hetween the second and third rib, which was given 
iy a shot, not reaching the capacity of the breast. 
Captain Castaires likewise had no commission 
from the Archbishop, but from the privy coun- 
cil ; and Baily Carmichaell had no commission 
from the privy council, but from the Earl of 
Rothes, Lord High Chancellor, and Sheriff 
Principal of Fiffe by inheritance. 

*« The horror that attends this fadSV, the dreadful 
ipyents for which it makes way, and the scandal 

that 
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that it raises upon the true Protestant religioq, 
cannot but breed in all just men, a detestation 
of the principles from whence it flowed, and an 
abhorrence of those who ende^vo^r to extenuate 
it with false pretences.'* 



MISS AMBROSE. 



THE vice-regal administration of Lord Chesy 
lerfield in Ireland, was, distinguished in many 
respects beyond that of tiny other viceroy whp 
bad preceded him. As a judge and patron of 
learning, his levees were always crowded with 
men of letters, and the Castle drawing-rooms 
were enlivened with a constellation of beauties^ 

Miss Ambrose was universally allowed to be the 
brightest star in that constellation. She was a Ro- 
man Catholic, and descended of one of the oldest 
families in the kingdom. Her charms and vivacity 
(which were always tempered with modesty and 
prudence) furnished his Lordship with many op- 
portunities of complimenting both, with a delicacy 
peculiar to a nobleman of his refined taste and wit. 
On the first day of July, the Protestants of Ireland 
wear orange lilies, in commemoration of the 
battle of the Boync, which was fought on that 
day^ and which is a grand gala at court. On 

one 
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one of these occasions, Miss Ambrose appeared 
with an orange lily in her bosom, which imme- 
diately caught the Viceroy's eye, and called 
forth the following es^temporaty lines : 

Say, lovely traitor, where 's the jest 
Of wearing orange on thy breast ; 
Where that same breast iincover'd shews 
The whiteness * of the rebel rose ? 

A few days afterwards, a delegation from the 
ancient town of Drogheda waited on his Lord- 
ship with the freedom of their corporation in a 
gold box. Miss Ambrose happened to be pre- 
sent : as the box was of the finest workmanship, 
she jocosely requested that his Lordship would 
give it to her. *^ Madam," said he, ** you have 
too much of my freedom already." Lord Ches- 
tcrfield used to say, in allusion to the power of 
beauty, that she was the only dangerous Papist 
in Ireland. 

Encircled by a crowd of admirers, in the hey- 
day of her bloom, she had the good sense to 
prefer the hand of a plain worthy baronet (Sir 
Roger Palmer) to all the wealth and titles that 
were thrown at her feet. The marriage of this 
lady was announced in one of the Dublin prints 
in these words : 

* The white rose, the ensign of the house of Hyde. 

Dublin, 
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Dubliiij Nov. 14, i!75o» 

^* The celebrated Miss Ambrose of this king- 
dom, has, to the much-envied' happiness of ofie^ 
and the grief of thousands, albdicated hQf maidett 
empire of beauty, and retreated to the temple 
of Hymen. Lady Palmer is irtill alirc ; and hasr 
the second pleasure of seeing fcerself j6«»^ again 
in a numerous traia of grandchildren/* 



,AN ATJEMPT TO DRAW THE MEDICAL 
CHARACTER OF THE LATE 
DR. WARREN. 

By the late J. R~-r, Esq. 

PERHAPS there is not a more arduous tast 
?n the varieties of literature, than to designate 
a proper character to late departed merit: a 
friend, or an enemy, generally takes the pencil j 
by the former it is surcharged, and obscured* by 
the latter. Fortunately, time meliorates the 
glowing tints, and raises virtue from the shade. 

Oreat characters are rarely viewed in a proper 
iight by their contemporaries : we are too intimato 
with the human nature of the man, io conceivp 
the souL If there is the least probability of 
forming any general idea, it must be by a per- 
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ton too remote from intimacy, or one incapable 
of envy. 

I have taken up my pen as a poor compliment 
to the memory of Dr, Warren, leaving the task 
to his equals to pay due regard to his merit. 

The early part of his life came not within the 
sphere of my observation : I saw him in his me- 
ridian — viewed him in his setting sun: when 
disease had overpowered the corporeal, still saw 
the preservation of the mental part. Almost, t 
believe, the last of the inferior medical men, 
who necessarily met him, the same humanity, 
the same judgment, and tlic same dignified hu- 
mility, which some who thought lightly, or did 
not think at all, mistook for pride, accompanied 
him to his last visit. He forgot himself: he 
thought for his patient r they parted too soon, . 
to meet again. 

In reviewing the life of Dr. Warren, we aro 
to consider the man wIto stood for thirty-eight 
years on the pinnacle of medical fame. It is 
commonly observed, that situations make men : 
here is an indubitable proof of the man being 
made for his situation. Ignorance could never 
maintain itself against the studious attack of 
science. 

He had too many great characters to cope* 

^ith, not to call forth all his exertions. Pos- 

>e88e4 of intuitive judgment, . they admitted 

a his 
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his transcendent abilities, and silently recedccL 
It is an honour to merit to give merit its due ; 
and the njass appeared as great men> when they 
placed Warren at their head. 

In a period of two thousand years, physic has 
little to boast of in the line of observing nature^ 
Hippocrates laid down a plan which art seemed 
to shudder at as too simple v hence the multi- 
tude of rules, the family of physicians. ^ A long 
chasm succeeded, never filled up to the time of 
Sydenham. Nature here began to i:evive again ; 
and the good sense of his successors promises a 
continuance* 

From a deep investigation of the father of 
physic, from a percipient power to attain the 
simplicity of Sydenham, from the ardour of his 
own mind, Dr. Warren acquired a celebrity 
equal to either of them. 

His antagonists may say, He has left little or 
nothing in writing behind him. What did Socrates 
leave ? Perhaps a future Plato of the school of 
Warren may condescend to inform us. Are we 
sure the Coan's observations arc not mutilated ? 
the son of Panarete was too much employed to 
favour us with a regular digest. 

In observing nature, Warren's principal forte 
consisted in knowing what was to be dojpe, with- 
out ovcrsteppsng the proper bounds. If anti- 
quity claims the merit of observation, njodcrn 

time» 
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Wnms (Hetnand bur praise for the elegant simpli- 
dty of medical formulas; and, in his hands^ 
these were carried to as high a pitch as the art 
Vrill ever attain. 

With an encyclopedic mind^ he girted the 
ttorehduse of nature, and drew from the various 
auxiliary Sciences all that was necessary to com* 
plete the physician; The great Sydenham did 
tiot live to see the medical gardeti weeded from 
its superfluities : hence arose prescriptions too 
disgustful for modern practice. It is but of late 
date, an inquiry has been made, what the powers 
of medicine will do^ and a right art of appro- 
priating them to that purpose : it is a justj a pro« 
per refinement df the modern school. 



Dialogue 

Between ah English Gentleman on hi& Arrtvat in 

Ireland^ and TerencCy his Servant ^ a Native 

of that Country. 

Mastef. DOES it rain ? 

Terry. No, Sir. 

Master. I see the sun shiiles-^i'(»x/ nuUla Phce* 

Terry. The post has not come in yet. 
Master. How long did you live with Mr. T. ? 
Terty. In troth, Sir, I can't tell. I passed my 
•vol. I* T time 
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time so pleasantly in his serrice, that I neret 
kept any account of it. I might have lived with 
him all the days of my life, and a great deal 
longer if I pleased. 

Master. What made you leave him ? 

Terry. My young mistress took it into her 
head to break my heart ; for I was obliged to at- 
tend her to church, to the play, &c. 
* Master. Was not your master a proud man ? , 

Terry. The proudest man in the kingdom; 
for he would not do a dirty action for the uni- 
verse. 
. Master. What age are you now ? 

Terry. I am just the same age of Paddy Laby r 
he and I were born in a week of each other. ' ^ 

Master. How old is he ? 

Terry. I caft't tell ; nOr 1 don't think he can 
tell himself. 

Master. Were yoii born in Dublin ? 

Terfy. No, Sir, I might if I had a mind ; but 
1 preferred the country. And, please God, if 
I live and do well I Ml be buried in the same pa- 
rish I was born in. 

Master. You can write I suppose ? 

Terty. Yes, Sir, as fast as a dog can trot. 

Master. Which is the usual mddc of travelling' 
in this country ? 

Terry. Why, Sir, if you traVeLby water, you 
must take a boat« And if you travel by land, 

4ther 
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lither in a chaise, or on horseback; and those 
that can't afford either one or t'other, are obliged 
to trudge it on foot. 

Master. Which is the pleasantest season for 
travelling i 

Terry. Faith, Sir, I think that season in which 
ft man has most money in his purse. 

Master. I believe your roads are passably 
good. 

Terry^ They are all passable. Sir, if you pay 
the turnpike. 

Master. I am told you have an immense num- 
ber of horned cattle in this country. 

Terry. Do you mean cuckolds. Sir ? 

Master. No, no : I mean black cattle. 

Terry. Faith, we have. Sir, plenty of every 
colour. 

Master. But I think it rains too much in Ire- 
land. 

Terry. So every one says : but Sir Boyle says, 
be will bring in an act of parliament in favour 
of fair weather ; and I am sure the poor hay- 
makers and turf-cutters will bless him for it. 
Grod bless him : it was he that first proposed 
that every quart bottle should hold a quart. 

Master. As you have many fine rivers, I sup- 
pose you have abundance of fish. 

Servant. The best ever water wet. The first 

fish in the world,; except themselves* Why, 

T 2 master. 
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master, I won't tell you a He ; if you were at the 
Boyne, you could get salmon and trout for 
nothing, and if you were at Ballyshanny, you*d 
get them for less. 

Master. Were you ever in England ? 

Servant. No, Sir, but I M like very much to 
see that fine country. 

Mister. Your passage to Liverpool, or the 
Head, would not cost more than half a guinea. 

Servant. Faith, master, I M rather walk it than 
pay thfe half of the money. 



NEW ENGLAND DUEL* 

GOVERNOR Bradford, in his Register of 
the first Plymouth Colony at Plymouth, Ame- 
rica, says, that the first duel fought in New 
England happened on June lOth, 1630, upon a 
challenge at single combat with sword and dag- 
ger, between Edward Doty and Edward Leister^ 
'Servants of Mr. Hopkins. Both being wounded, 
the one in the hand, the other in the thigh, they 
were adjudged, by the whole ccnnpany, to have 
their head and feet tied together, and so to lie 
for twenty-four hours, without meat or drink, 
which was begun to be inflicted; but within an 
hour^ because of their great pains^ at their own 

and 
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•od their masier^s humble request, upon promise 
of future good behaviour^ tliey. were released by 
the governor. 



CONGREVE. 



MR. William Congreve was the son of a 
younger brother of a good old family in Staf- 
fordshire, who was employed in the stewardship 
part of the great estate of the Earl of Bur- 
lington in Ireland, where he resided many years. 
His only son, the poet, was born in that coun- 
try, went to school at Kilkenny, and from thence 
to Trinity College, Dublin, where he had the 
advantage of being educated under a polite scho* 
lar and ingenious gentleman, Dr. St. George 
Ashe, who was after Provost of that college, 
then Bishop of Clogher, and then Bishop of 
Derry; This prelate had the great good fortune 
of having two pupils, the two most famous poets, 
and most extraordinary men of their own, or any 
other age. Dr. Swift, and Mr. William Con- 
greve. The latter was entered of the Middle 
Temple. His first performance was a novel, 
called Iruognita ; then he began his play, called 
the Old Bachelor. Having little acquaintance with 
the tradeis in that way, his cousins recommended 

T 3 him 
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bim to a ftiend of theirs, who was rcrj nsefbl to' 
him in the whole course of hb play. He en- 
gaged Mr. Dryden in its favour ; who, upon 
reading it, said, he never saw such a first play in 
his life: but, the author not being acquainted 
with the stage, or the town, it would be a pity 
to have it miscarry, for want of a little asast- 
ance ; the stuff was rich indeed ; it wanted only 
the £ishoniable cut of the town. To help that, 
Mr. Dryden, Mr. Arthur Mainwayring, and Mr. 
Southern, did it with great care ; and Mr. Dry- 
den put it in the order it was played. Mr. Sou- 
thern obtained of Mr. Thomas Davenant, who 
then governed the playhouse, that Mr. Congreve 
should have the privilege of the playhouse, half 
a year before bis play was played, which was 
never allowed to any one before ; which play 
made him many friends. Mr. Montacue, after 
Lord Halifax, put him into the commission for 
hackney-qoaches, and then into the pipe office \ 
and then gave him a patent place in the Customs 
of 600/. a year. 

Biog. Anecdotes. Brit. Mus. 4221, Pluf* 



REMARKABLE SUICIDE. 

ON Tuesday, April 18, 1732, aap Richard 
Smith, a bookbinder, and prisoner for debt 

^ithii^ 
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tvithin the liberties of the King's Bench, and 
Bridget his wife, were found hanging near their 
bed, about a yard distant from each other, and in 
another room their little child, about two years 
old, was found in a cradle, shot through the head. 
The following letters left in the room, one di- 
rected to their landlord, and two others enclosed 
to Mr. Brindley, a bookbinder in New Bond 
Street, will best account for this melancholy 
action. 

Tq Mr. Brightred. 

«' SIR, 

. •* The necessity of my affairs has obliged me 
to give you this trouble; I hope 1 have left more 
than is sufficient for the money I owe you ; I beg 
of you that you will send these enclosed papers, 
US. directed, immediately, by some porter, and 
that without shewing them to any one. 
*' Your humble servant, 

" KiCHARD Smith. 

«* P. S. I have a suit of black clothes at the 
Cock in Mint Street, which lies for i^s. 6d. If 
you can find any chap for my dog and ancient 
cat, it would be kind, 

" I have here sent a shilling for the porter/* 

^* COUSIN fiRIMPLBY, 

•• It is now about the time I promised payment 

to Mr. Brooks, which I have performed in the 

X 4 best 
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^cst manner I was able : I wish it had bjben donfe 
tnore to your satisfaction ; but the thing was im^ 
Jposstble. 1 here return you my hearty thinks for 
the favours which I have received, it being all the 
tribute I am able to pay. There is a certain 
anonymous person whom you have some know- 
ledge of, who, I am informed, has taken som^ 
pains to make the world believe he has done me 
many services. I wish that said person had never 
troubled his head about my affairs ; I am sure he 
had no business with them ; for it i^ entirely ow- 
ing to his meddling that I came pennyless into 
this place; wheteas, had I brought twienty 
pounds in with me, which I could easily haVb 
^one, I could not then have missed getting my 
bread here, and in time be able to come to terms 
^ with my plaintiff, whose lunacy, 1 believe, oouM 
' not have lasted always. I must not here con- 
clude; for my meddling friend's man, Sancho 
Pancho, would, perhaps, take it 111, did I not 
make mention of him ; therefore, if it lie&jn your 
way, let Sancho know, that his impudence and in* 
solence was not so much forgotten as despised. 
I shall now make an end of this epistle, desiring 
you to publish the enclosed ; as to the mstnner 
how, I leave entirely to your judgment. That all 
happiness may attend you and yours, ia- the 
prayer of • ... 

^^ Your affectionate kinsman, even to destfa, 

^« Richard Smith, 



** P. S. If tt lies id your way, let that godd-na-^ 
toted man, Mr. Duneome, know, that I lemeair 
bered him with my latest breath." 

To Mr. Brmdley. 
^ TlsxsE actions, considered in all their circum- 
it&ncea, being somewhat uncommon, it may not 
be improper to give some account of the cause, 
und that it was an inveterate hatred we conceived 
Against poverty and rags ; evils, that through a 
train of unlucky accidents, were become inevi- 
' table ; for we appeal to all that ever knew us, 
whether we were either idle or extravagant ; 
l^hether or no we have not taken as much paint 
to get our living as our neighbours, although not 
attended with the same success. We apprehend 
the taking our child's life away to be a circum«> 
stance for which we shall be generally con- 
demned ; but for our own parts, we are perfectly 
^asy upon that head ; we are satisfied it is lesa 
cruelty to take the child with us, even supposing^ 
a state of annihilation, as some dream of, than to 
leave her friendless in the world exposed to igno- 
rance and misery. Now, in order to obviate 
Mme censures, which may either proceed from 
ignorance or malice, we think it proper to inforoi 
the world, that we firmly believe the existence of 
Altnighty God ; that this belief of oars is not an 
Implicit faith, but deduced from the nature and 

rcasoa 
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reason of thiogs : we believe the existence of an 
Almighty Being, from the consideration of his 
wonderful works ; from a consideration of thoie 
innumerable^ celestial, and glorious bodies, and 
from their wonderful order and harmony. Wc 
have also spent some time in viewing thcK won* 
ders, which are to be seen in the minute part of 
the world, and that with gre^t pleasure and satis* 
faction ; from all which particulars we are satis- 
fied that such amazing things could not possibly 
be without a first Mover — without the existence 
of an Almighty Being : and as we know the 
wonderful God to be almighty, so we cannot help 
believing but that he is also good ; not implaca^' 
ble I not like such wretches as men are ; not taking 
delight in the miseries of his creatures; for which 
reason we resign up our breaths unto him with- 
out any terrible apprehensions, submitting our<» 
selves to those ways which in his goodness he 
shall please to appoint after death. We also 
believe the existence of unbodied creatures, and 
think we have reason for that belief; although 
we do not pretend to know their way of subsist- 
ing. Wp are not ignorant of those laws made 
in terrorem, but l^ave the disposal of our bodies 
to the wisdom of the coroner and his jury, the 
thing being indifferent to ys where our bpdies 
are laid, from whence it will appear how littte 
anxious w^ arc abput a I^ic Jacef-^ we, for o^r 

partSj^ 
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parts, neither expect nor desire such honours^ 
but shall content ourselves with a borrowed epit- 
taph, which we shall insert ii) this paper : 

Without a naine^ for ever silent^ dumb^ 
Pust^ ashes^ nought else^ is within this tomb ; 
Where we were born or bred, it matters not. 
Who were our parents, or hath us begot; 
We were, but now are not, think no more of us. 
For as we are, so you Ml be tum'd to dust. 

<^f It is the ppinion of naturalists, that our bodies 
.are at certain stages of life connposed of new 
matter, so th^t a great many poor men have new 
' bodies oftener than new clothes : now, as di- 
yi|)es are not able to inform us which of those 
fcyeral bodies shall rise at the resurrection, it is 
very probable that the deceased body may lie 
for ever silent a^ well as any other. 

** Richard Smith. 
^* Bridget Smith.** 

The coroner's jury found them both guilty of 
ael^murder, and of wilful murder as to the child. 
They were both buried in the cross-way near 
JSTcwington turnpike. 

The following is copied from a MS. note 
in an old Magazine, in which this melancholy 
pvetit is related : " I knew Smith ; he was a very 
vcber, honest, industrious man, a constant at* 
fendant at church, but too fond of reading meta* 

physical 
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physical books^ which, I take k^ bewildered bk 
understanding, for it was his favourite theme of 
conversation ; * To h, or not to be^ Was alMiys 
in his mouth. 
May S2, 2752. " John Paul." 



SUICIDE. 

THE irresistible power of love over the hu- 
man mind^ has been manife^ed in a thousand 
instances, as well in civilized as in barbarous na- 
tions. About forty years ago, a melancholy 
event occurred in the town of Enniskillcn in the 
north of Ireland. A young woman of good fa- 
mily, handsome person, and well educated, % 
native of that town, had scarcely attained her 
eighteenth year, when she was courted by a 
young man, every way worthy of her hand, ex- 
cept in point of fortune. This single defect^ in 
the view of her parents, was an insuperable bar 
to their union. As they could not see with their 
daughter's eyes, they reproached her in tt^ 
sharpest terms for indulging the least sentimelit 
of esteem' for a young fellow, who had tio/img 
to recommend him^ but his education and mor 
fals. They insisted, that she should break offM 
ocNTespondence with him, and that she shoald 
turn her attention to one that could support ber 

in 
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in a nttannet suitable to her Inrth and fortune. 
In rmn did she attempt to remonstrate : the fa- 
ttier called up all his authoritf) and insisted that 
hUcDmmands should be obeyed without a sin- 
flic mwrmun The young fady protested, in the 
bittemess of her heart, that, if forced to give* her 
hand to any other, it would not, nor could be, 
accompanied by her heart, for she was no longer 
aiities^ of it i and that all the wealth in the world 
could not compensate for the loss of her lover. A 
young man in the neighbourhood, however, was 
faaiM ^fiough to marry her on these terms. It is 
but justice to say,. that he behaved to her with the 
greatest tenderness, and did every thing in his 
power to conciliate her affections, but in vain ; 
the did not carry herself towards him with any 
sqllenness, but conducted herself in a very be- 
coming manner as a wife. Having a large com- 
pany one morning at breakfast, she seemed so 
gay, that every person in the room took notice 
of it, and congratulated the husband on tht 
opening prospect of his future felicity. When 
the visitants were gone, she went to a cupboard, 
took out a tea-cup, and drank the contents of it ; 
her husband observed that it was a sweet draught. 
" Yes," said she with a smile, " the sweetest 
I ever drank in my life." When she had with- 
drawn, he examined the cup, and found that the 
fedioients were white ; as he was not without his 
» . suspicions. 
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stupicioDiy he comsmniaited the matter to < 
friend, who desired him to return and questkm 
bis wife in a gentle manner i she did not hcei^ 
tate to tell him, that it was poison, and that she 
began to feel the iaf>py effecti ^ it. She told 
bimr this with so serene a countenance, that he 
scarcely knew what to believe ; in a short tiai^ 
however, be found that she had told him the 
truth. Remedies were forced on her, but without 
effect. The potion was so strong, that in less 
than an hour the cold hand of death sealed 
those eyes that even smiled in the midst of ago- 
tties. 



^ 



M. BOISSY* 

GENIUS. is a plant of celestial growth} 
when it happens to rear its sickly head in earthly 
soil, it is always bedewed with the tears of po* 
\erty. For the truth of this, we need only ap* 
peal to the lives of the poets, &c. in all ages and 
in all nations. M. de Boissy may well be added 
to the catalogue ; a French dramatist of consi- 
derable merit, whom poverty, in the words of 
Otway, •* had chased in view,** from his cradle 
almost to his grave* He was industrious ; but 
who would " meditate the thankless muse,'* in 
this degenerate age, when even the cheap reward 

of 
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of empty praise is doled out with niggard hand ? 
M. de Boissy was not doomed to drink his bitter 
cap alone ; the fates, severely kind, had ordained 
(hat an affectionate wife and an infant child 
should share it, even to the dregs. Having con- 
tended with the waves of adversity day after day 
and night after night, with all the fortitude of a 
man, the affections of a husband, and the tender- 
ness of a &ther, he found his strength at 
length begin to fail, and that it was in vain to 
struggle any longer ; he had friends, a few, but 
as he always endeavoured to appear in a decent 
habit, and to assume that gaiety which is almost 
peculiar to a Frenchman, they thought that hii 
^rcumstances were easy, and that they might, 
perhaps, offend the man, if they offered to relieve 
the poet. He did not attempt to undeceive 
them ; his pride forbade it. His wants now be- 
came pressing; he cast his eye around ; the pro- 
spect was dark on every side; not a ray of hope 
to brighten up the gloom of a miserable garret, 
nor yet to play upon the face of his only child, 
a little girl of two years old. In such a situation, 
what was to be done ? Death at length pre- 
sented himself. On any other occasion, perhaps, 
the very idea of the grisly phantom would have 
carried terrors with it ; but he came as a friend 
that promised to relieve a wretched family of all 
their afflictions, and to wipe away their tears at 

once. 



once. How great must have been the con^ict^ 
when a man of Boissy's sensibility could bring 
himself at last to relinquish erery idea of life, and 
the muse, which every true poet loves better than 
life I But he was Qot willing to leave his wife^ 
nor yet the pledge of their mutual love, behipd» 
to the mercy of an unfeeling world. Peiiiaps^ b^ 
thought that the little innocent would plead th^ 
cause of the hapless father and mother in the 
presence of an offended Deity. The arguments 
which he used to prevail on his wife to join ill 
this resolution must be left to the imagination ot 
the reader. There are many ways that lead to 
death, and the path at length chosen was ufi« 
doubtedly a lingering one, but perhaps that 
which wis conceived to be least shocking, in the 
dreadful alternative of self-murder, as the very 
idea of spilling blood stains the soul with horrort 
Let us pass over this conflict in silence. They 
agreed to starve themselves to death. In order to 
carry this dreadful resolve into effect, and to 
avoid all interruption, they barricaded their ob* 
^ure apartment, and placed themselves in two 
clwrs^ opposite to each other. In this situation 
they continued till the evening of the third dayi 
5^^hcn a friend, accustomed to visit want when it 
coold not visit him, came up stairs, and found 
that door shut which always used to fly open at 
his presence : he rapped, but received no answer % 
X be 
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be Usteocd, and at length heard a groan that came 
fimn the heart. Haying collected his strength, 
he burst open the door, and stood aghast at the 
yievi that presented itself; he was at oo loss to 
account for it ; life was just on the last wing ; 
he reasoned^ and, though his reasonings were 
fi>rcible» they would have proved Inefiectual, if 
the little baby had not sent up her looks. Those 
lockM wcfc too powerful to be withstood ; they 
phnided with the tongue of an angel, and the 
£ither and mother yielded. Proper cordials were 
administered^ and the friend took care that those 
Victims of digress should never have occasion to 
ttsort to such an alternative again. 

M. D'Alembert, in his '' Hist, des Membi^ 
de I'Academie Fmn^9ise/' vol. vi. i2aio. Paris» 
17879 mentions the eittreme indigence of Boissy, 
and that he shut himself up with his wife and 
child in lus room, with a rescrfution of starving. 
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HENRY IV. OP FRANCE. 

AS soon as Henry had broken off his engage'* 
aents with Margaret de Valois, he contracted a 
second, very contrary to his inclination (but for 
the good of the state, and in hopes of a succes- 
#or)» with Marie de Medicis^ Sully » who had re* 
commended and promoted this ^ union, had no 

\o^. u V sooner 
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sooner obtained the King's consent, than he aenfr 
off dispatches, married the King by proxy, 
brought the Queen over to France, and conducted 
her as far as Lyons, before. Henry bad any idea 
that the first forms were carried into execution. 
When Sully told him the Queen had arrived at 
Lyons, he seemed struck with amazement, and 
remained silent for some time ; at lengtii, clap* 
ping his hands smartly together, " Weli then,"' 
said the King, '^ be it so ;'\and accordingly pre- 
pared to set out immediately for Lyons, and ar- 
riving there at night,, while the Queen was supping 
in public, he entered the hall, and mixed with the 
crowd, to steal a first sightof her. The Queen, 
who kneV he was upon the road, and expected 
him that night at Lyons, went rather tbtough4heh 
ceremony of supping, than eating her soppeiv and 
was glad to retire to her private apartment^ 
where she had been but a very short time, before 
the King was at her door: she instantly went 
forth, and meeting him in the passage, threw 
herself at his. fee;t, The King raiood and ten- 
derly embraced her, led her back to her apart- 
ment, where, after some general conversation, he 
took her by the hand and retired from the rest of 
the company to another part of the room, where 
he held half an hour's private conversation, and 
retired to his supper-«-a supper, like theQueeo*Sy 
' soon over. He then desiredl Madame de Ne« 

Qiounr 



uoqrs to infqrm her Majesty, that, cpming in so 
^reat a.burryy he was without a bddivftnd waited 
tO; know whether he might flaltter himself with 
ihe. hODOOr of taking part of hers; Madame 
de Nemours having delivered this truly efegant 
lAessage, she returned to the King, and informed 
hia^ that the Queen desired to have it known, 
tint she' came; to obey his commands, and shew 
upon all and every occasion that she was his obe* 
dftfot servant. i. 

i 1 jshall only remark Jiere, that in matters of deli- 
epAe address, the people of France then were supe* 
tiM to all the .work) ; the.wit of man could not 
have contrived a more! flattering tnessage to a lady, 
who, though his wife, was a stranger, and whose 
heart was agitated by a thousand fears as well 
as-; hopes. I know net any situation so de« 
licate as that of a sensible woman under such 
circumstances : she was married, it is true — ^but 
ta ap ambassador, 

■Who beds the Queen^ 
With the nice caution of n sword between* 



CANADIAN INDIANS. 
By Mr. Long. 

SOME years ago the Shawano Indians being 
Obligod tb remove from their h^itations, in their 

V z way 
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way took a Muskobge wftriiM, knowh hy^e 
naineof Old Scraoy, prisoner; they bastinadded 
hinfi severely^ and condemned him fo this fiery 
torture. He underwent a great ddil without 
shewing any concern ; his countenance and be* 
haviour were as if he suffered not the least pain« 
He told his persecutors^ with a bold voice, that 
he was a warrior ; that he had g«ned the most 
of his martial reputation at the expense of their 
nation ; and was so desirous of shewing tbo&f 
in the act of dying, that he was still as much 
their superior, ad when he beaded his gallai^t 
cobritrymen against them, that although he had 
fiallen into their hands, and forfi^ted theprotec* 
tion of the I^yine Power^ by some impurity or 
other, when carrying the holy ark of war agjnnst 
his devoted enemies, yet he had so much le* 
matning virtue as would enable Um td^ptinish 
himself ifnore exquisitely, than all thdr despicable 
ignorant crowd possibly could; and that he 
would do so, if they gave him liberty by untying 
him, and handing him one of the red*hot gun- 
barrels out of the fire. The proposal, and his 
method of address, appeared so exceedingly bold 
and uncommon^ that his request was granted. 
Then suddenly seizing the red-hot barrel, and 
brandishing it from side to side, he forced his 
Way through the armed and surprised multitude^ 
leaped down a prodigiously steep and hig^ bank 

into 
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into a branch of the river, dived through it, ran 
^oyer a aqiaU island, and passed the other branch, 
aniidst a shower of bullets ; and though num- 
.hers of bis enemies were in close pursuit of him^ 
begot into a bramble swamp, through which, 
tbpugh naked, and in a mangled condition, he 
leached his own country. 

Tlie Shawano Indians also captured a warrior 
of the Anantoocah nation, and put him to the 
stake, according to their usual cruel solemnities. 
Having unconcernedly suffered much torture, he 
told them, with scotn, they did not know how 
to punish a noted enemy ; and therefore he was 
willing to teach them, and would confirm the 
truth, of his assertion, if they allowed him the 
opportunity. Accordingly he requested of them 
a pipe and some tobacco, which was given him ; 
as soon as he had lighted it, he sat down, naked 
.as he wasr,' on the women's burning torches, that 
^ere within his circle, and continued smoking his 
pipe without ihc least discomposure. On this, a 
bead warrior.leaped up, and said, they saw plain 
-eiiongh.he was a warrior, and not afraid of dy- 
eing, npr should he have died, only that be \vas 
.both, spoihxl by the fire, and devoted to it by 
-their' lawa ; however, though he was a very dafn- 
•jgerous enemy, and his nation a treacherous peo^ 
pie, it should be seen that they paid a regard to 
»bni9ery, even in one who was mark d with 
u ..,. u 3 war- 



<«rdr*^r^ia!i61it tte cost of nmny V>f lUe lives of 
iheit beloved kindred ;; and fhen^ l^' wfay of fa* 
vouTf he; with his friendly tomahawk^ tnshmtly 
{HitiabdM toallrbis pains. Though the mcr- 
clftrt 'bi!^t-b!6ody*instrmnent was ready some mr* 
iiiitcS Krfbte it gave the blbw^ yet I wasf assured^ 
the spectators could not perteive the sufiercr to 
change either his posture or his steadiness of 
cobfiltehance in the least. ' 



Vun " : Kr^ ; '. ": 

.11 r::v<v>f3tfB^ . . i ; ., 

- IN' the *ycab 1689, .then lived iik ^Pans.ft 
'woitoan iof: iashiony oilkd Lacfy MbmL. *^er 
house, ypm larger . and three stories • Ugk ' ;Ii| a 
aiBiall room, partidoned loffifrooi the hall^ dept 
the valet de chaoibre^whose* name «Md^ lie Bmn. 
In the floor lup one^pafa-voC dtairsi <wa8 the' lady's 
ov^h fchtoiboD^ 'Which vtaSf" in the ^froot of thp 
.(hoUse^. The bsy of 1lui|>cbHq[iber:wa8:'tism% 
i$ketk oi»b of the door, and laid am a^icl^MiS' hy 
tbf^ servant ]|fvho was (ast;(with thoclMyvcvdiQ^ 
ptilHng^thetdoor aftor her, it fihut witbii9[ sptiog, 
4}^ th^t itfcould not.: be opoMd fi'opi /.wltloiout 
Qu the. second floor slept: the Abb^i Boulasti. 
.0» :the , 27th of Ncrveniber^ being Suiiiday^ If 
Bran;^ th^ valet, attended his. lady;io . dwoeb, 

/ then 
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dien went to another himself, and after supping 
vith a friend, went home cheerful, as he had 
been all the afternoon. 

Lady Mazel supped with the Ahh6 Poulard 
as usual, and about eleven o'qlock went to her 
chamber, where she was attended by her maids ^ 
and, before they left her, Le Brun came to the 
door; after which one of the maids laid the key 
df the chamber door on the chair next it ;. they 
then went out, and Le.Brun following them, 
abut the door after him. In the morning, he 
went to market : he then went home, and trans- 
acted his customary business ; at Qine o'clock 
he expressed great surprise, that his lady did not 
^ up, as she usually rose at sev^en. He went 
to his wife's lodging, which was in the neigh-^ 
.bourhood, and told her he was uneasy that his 
lady's bell had not rung« He then went home 
again, and found the servants in great consterna- 
tion at hearing noticing of their lady ; and when 
one said, she feared she had been seized with an 
apoplexy, Le Brun said,/^ It must be something 
worse ; my milid misgave me ; for I found the 
ftrect^d^dr open last night, after all the family 
;wcre in bed/' 

A smith being brought, the door was broke 

open ; and Le Brun^ entering first, ran to the 

bed ; and, after calling several times, he drew 

back the curtains,,and said, ^^ O i my lady la mur- 

u 4 dered !" 
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dcred !'* He then ran to the wardrobe, and took 
op the strong box ; which being heavy, he said^ 
'< She has not been robbed : bow is this }^ 

A surgeon then examined the body, which 
was covered with no less than fifty woundsr. 
They found in the bed, which was full of bloody 
a scrap of a cravat of coarse laCe, and a napkin 
made into a nightcap, which was bloody, and 
bad the family mar): on it ; and, from the wounds 
on the lady*s hands, it appeared she struggled 
hard with the mutderer,- which obl^ed him to 
cut the muscles before he could disengage him* 
self.* 

Th<^ key of the chamber was gone from the 
seat by the door ; but no marks of violence ap- 
peared on any of the doors, nor were there any 
signs of a robbery, as a large suin of money, and 
all the lady^s jewels^ wc^re found in the strong 
box. 

Le Brun being examined, said, that^ after^ be 
left the maids on the stairs, he went dowainto the 
kitchen ; he laid his hat and the key of the street- 
door on the tabie, and sitting down by the fire 
to warm himself, he fell asleep ; that he slept, as 
he thought, about an hour; and going to loek 
the street-door, he found it open ; and hel^ked 
it, and took the key of it to his chait^ber. 

On trj'tng the bloody nightcap on Le Brun*s 
head, it was found to fit him exactly; where- 
upon 
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lipom he was committed to prison. On his trials 
it seemed as if the lady was murdered by some 
person^ who was let in by Le Brun for that pur« 
pose. None of the locks being forced, and bis 
own story of finding the street*door open, were 
all interpreted as strong proofs of his guilt ; and 
that he had an accomplice was inferred, because 
part of Uic cravat found in the bed was dis* 
covered not to be like his ; but the maids de« 
posed they had washed such a cravat for one 
Berry, who had been a footman to the lady, and 
was turned away for robbing Iter. 

Le Brun in bis behalf had nothing to oppose 
to these strong circumstances, but an uniformly 
good character, which he had maintained for 
jiineteen years he had served his lady ; and that 
he was generally esteemed a good husband, a 
good father, and a good servant. It was there- 
fore resolved to put him to the torture, which was 
done with ^uch severity, tbat he died the week 
after of the hurts he received, declaring his in^ 
iiocence to the last. 

About a month after, notice was sent from the 
provost of Sens, that a dealer in horses had lately 
set up there, by the name of John Garlct, but 
his true name was found to be Berry, and that 
he had been a footman at Paris. In consequence 
of this, he was taken up. On searching him, a 
gold watch was found on him, which* proved to 

be 
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be Lady Mizel's^ Being Inroc^iii: to Parish, jp^^ 
ion swore to seeing him ;^«oQt'of Lad]BJMazfl'9> 
the night sh^ was killed ; and a, barber /synmOi t<> 
shaving hhn'^the; ne^t moi'niiig. . On^ ^servio^ 
his haild$ v^y much scritchod. Berry said^ bo 
bad been killing a oat. i ' iv; T'* 

On diese dircttiiistances he was eondeditied to 
beputto the tortfire. OnbeingtoduD^d^ he ccMif 
fessed; hej ftnd Le Bruii, bad undertaken to rc^ 
arid to rmn<d<5T Lady MbaeH but when '^le was 
bk^^ugfif to the pl^ti^ofe?ie(x>tf6i^ confessed tbiit 
he came to Paris'<m Wedbiesdiy^befote the mui> 
d^riWds coDimitted^'i^nd'the' Friday erening' he 
went into tfee house *«rt>pei:ieeived,^t into one t)f 
the lo^^ where He Uy until Sunday morning^ sob- 
Btstihg 6n apples'and'bYead ^ had in faisipodLets:; 
Ihat slbotlt; eleven 'o'dodc ion Sunday morning 
mrhtn bc'kttewHheiadywas gone to mass, lie* 
«tole*dowti to ber chaibbur^ and thedoor being 
t)pen got uhderihe biid^ where he continued udr 
tit the '^fltt^noon,' when Lady Maael Went ito 
church; that, knowing shd- would not: cofloe 
baick' s6ort;^he'g6r ftbril-tindfef the bed;/and 
iiiade it dap 6f a riH^ih,'-WhiGh' lay^ in a diair, 
i'^d thfen &t doiirri by th^^fit^j) uMil he heard the 
coach drive into the ti6nrt-yard, when he again got 
tinder the bed, and reniaini^d there: that Lady 
•Maxel having been in bed about an hour, ibe 
got frotai tinder ity and demand^ed her money-: 

tha^ 
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that 'she b^gan lo cry out,- and attempted to 
ring; upon which he stabbed hen and that she 
resisting with all her strength^ he repeated hU 
stabs until she was dead : that be then took 
the key of the wardrobe cupboard from the ibed*t 
head, opened this cupboard, found the key of 
the strong box^ opened it, and took all the gold 
he could find ; that he theh locked the cupboard^ 
and replaced the key at the bed's head, took his 
hat from under the bed, and left the napkin in 
it : took the key of the chamber out of the chair, 
and let himself out ; and finding the street-door 
only on the single lock, he opened it, went out, 
and left it open. 

Thus was the veil removed from the deed of 
darkness, and all the circumstances which con- 
demned Le Brnn, were accounted for consistently 
with his innocence. 

From the whole story, the reader will perceive 
how fallible human reason is ; and the humane 
will agree, that, in such cases, even improbabilities 
ought to be admitted, rather than a ttian ^ould 
be condemned, who may possibly be imioceiiL . 



GUY EARL OF WARWICK. 
GUY Earl of Warwick, returning from the 
Holy Land, in the habit of a pilgrimi at a time 

when 

4 
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vhcn Alhelstan, one of the Saxon monarchs^ 
was in great distress for a champion to fight 
Colcfbrand, a monstrous Danish giant^ who, in 
behalf of the Danes^ had challenged any person 
the English should bring into the field ; Guy 
accepted this challenge; and» without being 
known to any but the King, fought the giant 
iicar Winchester, and killed him; the Danes 
yielded the victory, while Guy returned privately 
to a hermit*s cell near Warwick, and there ended 
bis days. 

See Speed's Britannia, pag. 53. Dugdak*8 
Warwickshire; Stow, book iii. p. 193. Camden, 
y. iSS. Echard's History of England, p. 36^ 
^larkham^ p. 400. Fennant^s London, p. 324* 



AMERICAN INDIANS. 



i. Songs. 

' AVERSE from all abstruse meditation, the 
American Indians are much delighted with songsw 
To an European car these songs do not afford ' 
much entertainment ; nor can such discern har- 
mony, melody, ot any variety in their tunes. 
However this may be, the savages are always de- 
lighted with mu5|ic. Theirlsongs are o£a gravi 

and 
5 
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and serious turn. They never relate to the con* 
cems of love, or any of the softer passions, but 
to their most serious employments. They have 
^dn^s for war, songs for victory, and songs for 
death. Each of them is designed to excite and 
eall forth the sentiments, feelings, and passions^ 
that such occasions require; and they have a 
great influence on their feelings and actions. 
Amidst the severest sufferings of death, this is 
the resort of the savage ; and, when burning at 
tiie stake, the last consolation is to sing the song 
of triumph and death. 

Dancifig. 
Dancing has been the favourite amusement of 
all nations^ In civilized society this amusement 
is designed to promote a refinement of manners ; 
and serves to excite the sensibility and delicacy, 
which attaches and refines the sexes. Dancing 
18 also the favourite amusement of the savage, 
in every part of the globe. It calls forth his ac- 
tive powers, which, when unemployed, languish 
and decay for want of exercise. Dancing, instead 
of being an amusement, an affair of gallantry, 
love, or refihement among the savages, is a ce- 
remony of great importance and seriousness. 
With this ceremony war is declared, an ambas- 
tador is received, and peace is concluded. It is 
by a dance, that every important transaction in 

public 
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public or in private life is celebrated. Their 
<]ances are generally carried on by the men, and 
k is but seldom that the women are perjEpitted to 
join in them. All the steps, figures, and mo« 
tions of the dance are expressive, and significant 
of the business or transaction it is designed to 
promote. If war is to be proclaimed, the danger 
is expressive of the resentment and rage they 
t>ear to their enemies, and of the hostile manner 
in which they mean to treat them. If a party 
are going forth against the enemy, the dance of 
war is the prelude. In this, the transactions of 
the whole campaign are to be expressed. The 
warriors are represented as departing from their 
country, entering that of the enemy, surprising 
and conquering their foes, seizing, prisoners^ 
scalping the dead, and returning in triumph to 
the applause of their country. The perforniers 
appear to be agitated with all the natural pas* 
sions that take place in any of these scenes.^ 
The cautions, the secrecy, the fierceness, and 
cruelty of the warriors, are represented in a na- 
tural and animated manner. The whole is de- 
signed to excite those passions and feelings in 
the warrior, which it is intended to represent. 
And so quick, exact, and dreadful is the repre- 
sentation, that the uninformed spectator is struck 
with horror, and looks to see the ground strewed 
with mangled limbs and slaughtered bodies. 

If 
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If peace is made, fhis is also represented by a 
dance ; the dance is adapted to signify, that the 
hatchet is. buried, that the blood is all washed 
away, that the ghosts of the slain are appeas* 
ed and at rest, and. that both nations are now 
to live in all the friendship and familiarity of 
brotherhood* Thus, instead of being, barely an 
amusement or diversion, dancing among the In* 
dians is a very important and serious ceremony* 



EPITAPHS. 

EPITAPHIUM CHYMJCUM. 

HERE liethf to dig^at,. macerkte, and amalganiai^ 

with clay, 

in balneo arenas, 

stratum super stratum, 

the residuum, terra daitinata, and caput mortuum, 

of BOYLE GODFREY, Chymist, 

and M.D. 

a. man, who in this earthly laboratory, 

pursued various processes to obtain 

arcanum vitas, 

or the art of getting, rather than making gold* 

Alchymist-Iike, 

all his labour and projection, 

as mercury in the fire, evaporated in fume. 

When he dissolved to his first principles, 

he departed as poor 

■ as 
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as the last drops of an alembic; 

for riches are not poured 

on adepts of this world. 

Though fond of news^ he carefully avoided 

the fermentation^ effervescence, 

and decripitation of this life. 

Full seventy years his exalted essence 

was hermetically sealed in its terrene matrass; 

but the radical moisture being exhausted^ 

the elixir vitae spent, 

and exsiccated to a cuticle, 

he could not suspend longer in his vehicle, 

but precipitated gradatim, 

per campanam,- 

to his original dust. 

May that light, brighter than Bolognian phpsphorus^ 

preserve him from the athanor, empyreuma, and 

reverberatory furnace of the other world j 

depurate him from the faeces and scoria of this, 

highly rectify and volatilize 

his aethereal spirit, 

bring it over the helm of the retort of this globe, 

place it in a proper recipient, 

or crystalline orb, 

among the elect of the flowers of Benjamin^ 

never to be saturated, 

till the general resuscitation, 

deflagration, calcination, 
and sublimation of all things. 



VflTiUS 
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EPITAPH ON A Watch-maker, 

IN ABERCONWAY CHURCHYARD. 

HERE Kes, in an horizontal position, 

the ' outside case* of 

* Peter Pendulum, watch-maker/ 

^hose abilities in that line were an honour 

to his profession ; 

integrity was the ^ main spring,' 

and prudence the ' regulator' 

of all the actions of his life. 

Humane, generous, and liberal, 

his hand never stopped 

till he had relieved distress. 

So nicely regulated were all his ^ motions,*^ 

that he never went wrongs 

except when set a-going 

by people 

who did not know 

^ his key — * 

Even then, he was easily 

^set right' again. 

He had the art of disposing his time so well, 

that his ' hours' glided away 

^ in one continued round' 

of pleasure and delight, 

till an unlucky < minute' putting 

a period to his existence, 
he departed this life, ' wound up/ 
in hopes of being ^ taken in hand' 
▼OL. I. X by 
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by his * Maker/ 

and of being thoroughly ^ cleaned, repaired/ 

and • s€^ a-going* 

in the world to come. 



EPITAPH 

In the Churchyard of Grimmmgham, in the County 
of Norfolk. 

SACRED to the memory of Thomas Jackson*, 
Comedian, who was engaged, December 21, 
1741, to play a comic cast of characters, in this 
great theatre^ the world, for many of which 
he waS prompted by nature to excel. The sea* 
son being ended, his benefit over, the charges 
all paid, and his account closed, he made his exit 
in the tragedy of Death on the 17th of March 
1798, in full assuranceof being called once more 
to rehearsal ; where he hopes to find his forfeits 
all cleared, his cast of parts bettered, and his si- 
tuation made agreeable by Him who paid thegreat 
stock debt, for the love he bore to performers in 
general. 

* This per^nrmer belonged (o the Norwicli cotnpaay of 
comedians 4 and iu ijjj^ and two or three seasons after, wa» 
engaged by Mf« Cohnan^ at the Hajrtnarket Theatre. 
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COPY OF A REMARKABLE INSCRIPTION ON 
A MONUMENT, 

Lattly ertcUd^ in Horsley Down Church in Curn^ 

^h€rland^ 

HERE lie the bo4ies 
of Thomas Bond, and Mary bis wife. 
She was temperate, chaste, and charitable; 

BUT, 

she was proud, peevish, ^nd passionate. 
She was w affectionate wife, and a tender mother; 

BUT, 

her husband and child, whom she loved, 

eeldom saw her countenance without a disgustinjf; 

frown, 

whilst she received visitors, whom she de^piseij, witlk 

an endearing smile. 

Her behaviour was discreet towards strangers; 

BUT, 

imprudent in her family. 
Abroad, her conduct was influenced by good lireeding; 

BUT, 

Jit home, by ill temp^. 
She was a professed enemy to flattery. 
And wai seldom known to praise or commend ; 

the talexits ia wUch she principally excelled, 
mj^ difiiiprence of o{ukiiaa, and discovtring flaws ani 

unpeifectiant. 
..... X 2 She 
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She was an admirable economist^ 

and, without prod i gal if y, 

dispensed plenty to every person in her family y. 

BUT, 

. would sacrifice their eyes to a farthing candle. 

She sometimes made her husband happy, with her good 

qualities; 

BUT, 

much more frequently miserable — with her many 

failings; 

insomuch, that in thirty years cohabitation, he often 

lamented, 

that, maugre all her virtues, 

he had not, in the whole, enjoyed two years of 

matrimonial comfort. 

AT LENGTH, 

finding she h^d lost the affections of her husband, 

as well as the regard of her neighbours, 

family disputes having been divulged by servants, 

she died of vexation, July 20, 1768, 

aged 48 years. 

Her worn-out husband survived her four months and 

two days, 

and departed this life, Nov* 28, 17689 

in the 54th year of his age. 

William Bond, brother to the deceased, erected this 

stone, 

as a weekly monitor to the surviving wives of this 

^risb, 

that they.m^r avoid the ittfkmy 

of having their meaMMries handed down to po%tSitf 

with a patoh*work character« 

ILLiriCIKATl. 
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ILLUMINATl. 

MR. Raspe* presents his compliments to 

M, M , and is sorry he cannot give him any 

satisfactory account of the most conspicuous cha- 
racters amongst the illuminates. They started 
since he left Germany, not only as he mentioned 
yesterday, from the barbarity of Bavaria, but also 
from the ashes of the Jesuits, and a very nume- 
rous sect of fanatic freemasons, of which there is 
a wonderful variety in Germany. The sect or 
breed of whom we are speaking, pretended to 
great knowledge indeed,, no less than conjuring 
up ghosts and spirits, and performing miracles^ 
which they played off as credentials of their su- 
perior wisdom. Their great prophet was an im- 
postor, of the name of Schroepfer, who, being 
pushed hard by bis creditors, and the incredulity 
of disciples, finished his farce at Leipzig, by 
blowing out his brains. It was chiefly in 
Saxony that he met with success, and that necro- 
mancy was treated in a serious manner; but the 
evil spread, and (wonderful to say !) found pow- 
erful and numerous supporters at Paris. Upon 
this foundation Cagliostro built his system of im* 
position ; and if he had not been detected, he 
might have carried it on in England on tlie basis 

* The mineralogist. 

X3 q( 
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of the Swedenborgi^nSj ^ kind of simpletoBSji 
vfho have of late translated and adopted tho 
crazy visions of a Swedish gentleman of that 
iiatne, who died in London some years silhce. 
Lavater does not appear formally to belong citb^ 
to the illuminates or the SwedenboTiiiaos, sS . 
digftus intrare in stulto isto corfore^ for his geniils 
l>orders hut too much upon fanaticisrti. 

Swedenborg could not possibly be the fcor 
phet of the Duke of Courland : they never met: 
bu( a connexion may be traced between that 
crazy Duke and one Mr. Sunderberg, who is ra- 
ther partial to the respective tenets and follies df 
freemasonry, illuminates^ conjurors^ alchyiQistl^ 
and Swedenborgians. 



INHABITANTS OF SUDAN. 

A MANUSCRIPT of a most ancient date i$ 
now in the possession of the Emperor of Mo- 
rocco, describing the people of the province of 
Sudan in South Barbary. Their features, com* 
plexion, and language, differ totally firom any 
other people on that contiqeqt 

Although this manuscript is old, it <5orre-! 
sponds exactly with the character of the tkreseat 
^Qhabitants of that country. 

'- ' ' ' It 
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It relates, that a part of these people bei^ 
ttice oppressed by their prince, crossed the Me- 
diterranean into Spain; from thence they Jtra- 
ijellod north, and found means to provide res- 
.sels from those shores, in which they embarkedt 
And landed in a mountainous part of some of the 
British isles. At this present moment, the peo- 
ple of Sudan always speak their own language 
^ (unless in their intercourse with the Moors), aod 
tbis language has a great affinity with the Iri^ 
.«md Welsh dialects. 

They are red-haired, freckled, and, in all re- 
J^pects^ a stronger bodied, and more enterprisic^ 
people than the Moors. 

Mrs. Logie, the consul's wife, was a natiTe of 
Wales, aad informed Major Tisdal, that she 
'Understood many words spoken by tbe^e fieople, 
And sometimes short sentences. 

Delivered to me by Major Tisdal, who rp- 
oeived it from Captain Logie, the English conspl 
#t Morocco* 



MR. WHITFIELD, 



, MR« Whitfield's eloquence was of a peculiar 

cast, ao^ well adapted to bis auditory,, .as bis 

;x4 figures 
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figures were drawn from sources within the reach 
of their understanding, and frequently from the 
circumstances of the moment. The applicatioa 
was often very happy, and sometimes rose to the 
true sublime ; for he was a man of warm' ima- 
gination, and not wholly devoid of taste. On 
his first visit to Scotland, he was received in 
Edinburgh with a kind of frantic joy, by a large 
body of the citizens. An unhappy man, who 
had forfeited his life to the offended laws of his 
country, was to he executed the day after his ar- 
rival. Mr. Whitfield mingled in the throng, 
and seemed highly pleased with the solemnity 
and decorum with which the most awful ^cene 
in human nature was conducted. {lis appear^ 
ance, however, drew the eyes of all around himji 
and raised a variety of opinions as to the motives 
which led him to join in the crowd. The next 
day, being Sunday, he preached to a large body 
of men, women, and children, in a field near 
the city. Iq the course of his sermon, he ad- 
verted to the execution which had taken place 
the preceding day. ** I know," said he, " that 
many of you will find it diflficult to reconcile my 
appearance yesterday with my character. Many 
of you, I knqw, will say, that my moment^ 
would have been better employed in praying 
for the unhappy man, than in attending him to 
f he fatal tree ; and that, perhaps, curiosity was 

thq 
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the only cause that converted me into a specta- 
tor on that occasion ; but those who ascribe that 
imcharitable motive to me are under a mistake 
I witnessed the conduct of almost every one pre- 
sent on that awful' occasion, and I was highly 
pleased therewith. It has given me a very fa- 
vourable impression of the Scottish nation. Your 
sympathy was visible on your countenance, and 
reflected the greatest credit on your hearts; 
particularly when the moment arrived that your 
unhappy fellow-creature was to close his eyes on 
this world for ever, you all, as if moved by 
one impulse, turned your heads aside, and wept* 
Those tears were precious, and will be held ia 
remembrance. How different was this, whcii 
the Saviour of mankind was extended >on the 
crofs — the Jews, instead of sympathizing in 
his sorrows, triumphed in them. They reviled 
him with bitter expressions, vvith words even 
more bitter than the gall and vinegar which they 
handed him to drink ; not one of all that wit- 
nessed his pains, turned the head aside, even in 
the last pang. Yes, there was one, that glorious 
luminary (pointing to the sun) veiled his bright 
facpj ^nd sailed on in tenfold night/' 
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PAGAN JUSTICE versus DVTCH ARTIFICE. 

IN the year 1787 there happened to be a dif- 
ference between the Dutch factory and the Hot- 
tentots, the natives of the Cape. One of the 
former, being up in the country, was killed by 
one of the Hottentots ; whereupon the chief ot 
heads of the people were summoned to find out 
the offender, an4 bring him to the Bar of Trade, 
and there punish him, according to their man- 
ner, /or so great a crime : this was carried into 
execution in the subsequent singular manner. 
^The Hottentots made a great fire, and brought 
the criminal, attended by all his friends and rela« 
tions, who took their leave of him, not in sor- 
rowful lamentations, but in feasting, dancing, 
and drinking: when the unfortunate criminal 
had been plentifully supplied with liquor, so 
that he waa insensibly drunk, his friends made 
him dance till he was quite spent with fatigue ; 
in that state they threw him into the fire, and 
concluded the horrid scene with a hideous 
bowl, which they ^et up immediately after the 
criminal was dispatched, Some time after this, 
pne of the factory killed a Hottentot ; upon 
which thip great men can^e and demanded jus* 
\kc for th?L bipod of tb^ir cpui^tryman -, but the 

offender 
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offender happened to be one of Ihe best account- 
4ants, and' a person whom the factory could ill 
spare. However, th'6 <irafty Dutchmen devisc4 
means to render satisfaction to the natives, under 
fL colour of justice, by the following^ scheme : 
they appointed a day for the execution of the 
murderer^ when the Hottentots assembled in great 
pumbers to view this imposition upon them. 
A scaffold was erected, and the criminal was. 
|)rbught forth, dressed in white^ attended by a 
nninister : after praying, singing psalms, &c. 
the mock executioner presented him a ilamiog 
draught, which the ignorant Hottentots supposed 
was to render an atonement for the loss of their 
deceased countryman. The criminal received his 
potion, which was no other than a little burning 
brandy, with all the outward signs of horror and 
dread; his hand shook, his body trembled, and 
)iis. whole frame appeared in the most violent 
agitation : he at last, with seeming reluctance, 
swallowed the draught, and, after preserving the 
farce. of trembling, &c. a few moments, fell 
^own apparently dead, and a blanket was im- 
mediately thrown over him. The Hottentots 
theq ma^e a shout that rent the air, and retired 
perfectly pleased, ifirst observing, ** that the 
Dutch had been more severe thaq themselves ; 
for the former had put the fire into the criminal, 
^hp7 the ^rioiinal into the fire/^ 
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LETTER. 
John Locke to Anthony Collins, Esq. 

Oates, Oct. 29,03. 

BELIEVE mc, my good friend, to love truth 
for truth's sake is the principal part of hu- 
man perfection in this world, and the seed-plot 
of all other virtues ; and, if I mistake not, you 
have as much of it as any body : what then 1% 
there wanting to make you equal to the best, and 
a friend for any one to be proud of? Would 
you have roe take upon me, because I have the 
start of you in the number of years, to be super- 
cilious and conceited, for having in a long ram- 
■ ble, travelled some countries, which a young 
voyager has not yet had time to see, and from 
whence one may be sure he will bring larger 
collections of solid knowledge ? In good ear- 
nest, Sir, when I consider how much of my life 
has been trifled away in beaten tracks, where I 
vamped on with others only to follow those that 
went before us, I cannotbut think I have just as 
much reason to be proud, as if I had travelled 
all England, and, if you will, France too, only 
ta acquaint myself with the roadsy and to 
he able to tell how the highways lie, wherein 
^ose of equipage, and even the herd too, 

travel. 
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^travel, Now^ methinks (and these are often old 
tpenjs dreams), I see openings to truths and direct 
paths leading to it, wherein a little industry and 
application would settle one's mind with satis- 
£iction, and leave no darkness or doubt even 
with the most scrupulous. But this is at the 
end of my day, when my sun is setting ; and 
though the prospect it has given me be what I 
would not for any thing be without, there is so 
much irresistible truth, beauty, and consistency 
in it, yet it is for one of your age to set about 
it, as a work you would put in order, and oblige 
the world with. 

17 Nov. 03. 
fiut to set it upon the right ground, you must 
know that I am a poor ignorant man, and if I 
have any thing to boast of, it is that I sincerely 
love and seek truth, with indifFerency whom it 
pleases or displeases. 

. 1 thank you for the books you have sent mc. 
They are more I think than I shall use, for the 
indisposition of my health has beaten me almost 
quite out of the use of books, and the growing ' 
uneasiness of my distemper * makes me good fot 
cothing. ^ 

J. Locke. 

* Asthma. 
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tbB JpAlVnCtlLARS OF Tfifi FIRST SIEGfc 6f 
CORFE CASTLE, 

Callatiily defended by the Lady Banis and Capfain, 
Lawrence^ against the Powers, Plots^ and Folk* 
cies of Sir JValter Earle, and his Adherents. 

WHEN the torch of civil discord is once km* 
died, it is not in the power oChuman foresight to 
calculate the dire result, especially if fanned by 
the breath of religious zeal ; even the very Mo- 
numents which the living have raised to the dead 
—even those memorials of our affection that pro- 
ipised to outlive the silent touches of time, arc 
fvrapt in the general blaze, and the few good men 
that escape the flames can only deplore what Is 
past, and deprecate the return of such days. The 
. barbarous outrages committed during the civil 
war ip this country, wijl be found, perhaps, more 
fully detailed in a scarce work entitled, Mercu^ 
rius Rusiicus, than in any other. This publica- 
tion was written by Bruno Ryyes, Dean of 
Chichester, and after the restoration. Dean of 
Windsor and Wolverhampton, in the reigns of 
Charles L and II. He died on the 23d of July 
1677, in the '8ist year of his age. For a more 
particular account of th!s writer, see Wood's 
Aihcna Oxonienses, A. D. 1721, vol. ii. p. 584,, 
7 J*. , I Ncwcourt'S 
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' Ncwcourt'g Repertorium^ A. D. 1708, vol, L 
p, 423, 424, note (i). 

Potc*s History of Windsor, A. D. 1749, p. 
365, 366. 

Appendix to the Life of Dn Barwick, A. D. 

1724, p. 495» "o^c (^)- 

Ornaments of Churches considered, 4to. A. D. 
1 76 1, p. 117, note (w); also Appendix to that 
tract, No. VI. p. 8. 

The first edition of the Mercurius Rusticui 
appeared in 1646 ; a second in 1647. '^^^ ^^^^ 
lowing account is copied from the first. 

THER.E is in the Isle of Purbeck a strong cas- 
tle, called Corfe Castle, seated on a very steep 
bill, in the fracture of a hill in the very midst of 
it, being eight miles in length, running from the 
cast end of the peninsula, to the west: and 
though it stand between the two ends of this frac- 
ture, so that it may seem to lose much advantage 
of its natural andartificial strength as commanded 
from thence, being in height equal to, if not over- 
looking the tops of the highest towers of^he cas- 
tle ; yet the structure of the castle is so strong, 
the ascent so steep, the walls so massy and thick, 
Uiat it is one of t^e most impregnable forts of the 
^Dgdom, and of very great concernment in re- 
spect of its command over the island, and the 
places about it. This castle is now the posses- 
sion and inheritance of the Right Honourably 
^ir John Banks^ Chief Justice of the Common 

Pleas, 
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Pleas, and one of bis Majesty's most Honourabtd 
privy Council, who, receiving commands from! 
tbe King to attend him at York, in Easter term, 
1642, bad leave from the two Houses to obey 
tbosc commands. After the unhappy differences 
between the King and the two Houses, or rather 
between the King and the faction ip both 
Houses, grew high, it being generally feared that 
the sword would decide the controversy, the 
Lady Banks, a virtuous and prudent lady, re- 
solved, with her children and family, to retire to 
this castle, there to shelter tticmselves from the 
storm which she saw coming, which accordingly 
slie did. There she and her family remained in 
peace all -the winter, and a great part of the springs 
until 1643, about which time the rebels, undcf 
the command of Sir Walter Earlc, Sir Thomas 
Trenchard, and others, had possessed themselves 
of Dorchester, Lyms, Melcombe, Weymouth, 
Wareham, and Pool (Portland Castle being 
treacherously delivered to^the rebels), only Corfc 
Castle remaining in obedience to the King : but 
the rebels, knowing how much it concerned them 
to add this castle to their other garrisons, to make 
all the sea-coast wholly for them, and thinking 
it more feasible to gain it by treachery than open 
hostility, resolved to lay hold on an opportunity, 
to see if they could become masters of it. 

There is an ancient usage that the Major and 
Barons (as they call them) of CorTe Castle, ac** 

companied 
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tx>iYip^med by the gentry of the island, have per^ 
iQsissicm from the lord of the castle, on May-day, 
to course a stag, which every year is performed 
with much solemnity, and great concourse of 
people. On this day some troops of horse from 
Dorchester, and other places, came into this 
island, intending to find other game than to bunt 
(he. stag, their business being suddenly to surprise 
the gentlemen in the hunting, and to take thft 
castle. The news of their coming dispersed the 
hunters, and spoiled the sport for that day, and 
made the Lady Banks to give order for the safe 
custody of the castle gatps, and to keep them 
frhot against all comers. The troopers having 
missed their prey on the hills (the gentlen:cil 
liaving withdrawn themselves), some of them 
came to the castle under a pretence to see it, but 
entrance being denied them, the common soldiere 
used threatening language, casting out words im- 
plying some intention to take the castle ; but the 
commanders, who better knew how to conceal 
their resolutions, utterly disavowed any such 
thought, denying that they had any such commis- 
€ion ; however, the Lady Banks very wisely, and 
like herself, hence took occasion to call in a 
guard to assist her, not knowing how soon she 
might have occasion to make use of them, it be* 
ing iK>w more than probable that the rebels had 
a design upon the castle. The taking in this 
^uard, as it secured her at home, so it rendered 
VOL. I. y . her 
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her suspected abroad: from theocefofwirrd jftiere 
was a watchful and vigilant ^eye to ^brre^ all 
her actions; whatsoever sbdKnd^ out; ^r send) 
for in, is suspected ; -'her ordinary provisions for 
her family are by fataie moltiplied, and reported 
to be more than double what ifadeed they* vreifa, 
iiaif she h^d now an ihtention to 'eictual and 
. rtan the e^stlc^ against the forces of the tw6 
htfufses bf |)arHamentv Presently, letters afre sent 
-from the committees of Poole to^emanii the* four 
btl&U'jMeces in the C3ii»tk(/and the pretence 'was, 
1)eea:iise the isknders conceived strange jealousies 
Ihat the pietes were iJiiMjnted and'piit on <heir 
earriageiB; Hereupon the^Lady Banks dispatbhed 
9Be^senjgicrs to Dorclie&tk and Pot>Ie> 1o en'treftt 
the eotnmissiotiers that the' femall pieciss'iaQight t^ 
*nfiain in the castle for h«jr own defendd;^'iand to 
t)Ekke a\^ay the ground of thb islanders'^ealousie^y 
she causicd the pieces ta/4)e taken* off theSrcar- 
•fiages again ; herieU^i^ a'^pf^ttJiidc made, that 
they Should be -left Id her^|tt>ssdssion. But there 
jpas^d'tidt bany days, befoi^ forty seamen (th<^y 
in the t^iil^ n<it suspecting afiysticli thing) came 
'Very early i:A the morning to demand th^ pieced : 
<hfe'Iiady in person, early as it was, goies to the 
^ateSj and desires to sfee their warrant ; they pro- 
duced bne^'uftdei' the haiifls fef Somfcf of the com- 
kiissFon^'rS ; - but ^ristead "'of ^dellverifig them^ 
thdugh it- that time thi^re^ were but five iJien iit 
ihe castle/ ^t thtfsfcfive, assisted % the ttiaid-ser- 
-.^ I vanis^ 
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Wnts,.at their Lady's con^tnand, mount these 
pieces on their carriages again, and lading one of 
themj they gave fire, which small thupder so af- 
frighted the seamen, that they all quitted \hf 
pl^ce and ran away. They. being. gpne^ ^by b|C^ 
of drum she summons help into t^e .castle, an^ 
^ upon the alarm given, a very cor^tdcrablcj ^u^^d 
,of tenants and friends caioein^tQjier assist^i}cc> 
there being withal ^oit^c fifty arfijs. \)roi|^t ipto 
ibe castle from several parts of the island. Tbb 
guard was kept in the castle about a week i during 
this tiqfie, many tbreatening letters yf^re sent 
unto the Lady, telling her what great forc^ 
.should be sent to fetch them^ if . she would not 
'by fair means be persuaded to deliver them ; ZJ^ 
jto deprive her of auxiliaries, all or most pf tbern 
.being neigbbours.ther^abouts, they thteatct)> tl^t 
i%( they oppose the delivery of them, thc3r would 
}^re their houses. Presently their wives ?ome to the 
.cattle; there they Weep and wtin^.thpirbai?ds,^ap4 
^ with clamorous oratory perspade Jtbehr huabatidis to 
tome hprne,. and not by saving )0|lu;rs to expose 
their own housps to jspoil and ruin ; qay, to. reduce 
the castle into.adi^tressed condition, they did nQt 
only intercept two hundred weight , Of powdct 
•iprovided against a siege, but they interdict them 
,*be liberty of . common markets. Proclaitoa- 
4ion is made ai Wareham (a inatket^town htutd 
; by), that no beftr,^>eefi orptbcr provision sbpuld 
,.::. c. - Tz be 
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be sold to the Lady Banks, or for her use; strict 
watches are kept, that no messenger or intelli- 
gence shall pass into, or out of, the castle. Being 
thus distressed, all means of victualling the castle 
Ifeeimg' takcrf away, and being but slenderly fur- 
iishcd foi* a siege, either ^ith ammunition or 
with victual^ at last they came to a treaty of 
coropositiorij of which thc^^result was, that the 
iady Banks should deliver up those four small 
plcfcesj the biggest not cafrying above a three 
^jfbund bullet, and that the rebels should permit 
^cr to enjoy the castle and arms in it, in peace 
"and q'wetness. 

*^ "And though this wise lady knew too- well to 
•«st satisfied or secured in these promises, thefr 
*oFtch breachh of faith having sufficiently instructed 
•her wTia*' she ifiight expect from them, yet she 
was glad of this opportunity to strengthen herself 
by that means, by which many in the world 
thought shc^* had done herself much prejudiW; 
for fh^ r^bete being now possessed of their gwris, 
presumed the castle to be theirs, as sure as if 
-fhcy had actuaUy possessed it. Now it was no 
•more but ask iand have. Hereupon they grew re- 
miss ih their' watches, negligent in their observa^ 
tions,^ not 'heeding what was brought in, nor 
taking care, as before, to intercept supplies, 
^which might enable them to hold out against a 
•^liieg^^ and the Lady, makiog good use of this 
:" . . remissness. 
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/ liemissness, laid hold on thepre§cnt opportunity, 
^d, as much as the time would permit, furnished 
the castle with provisions of all sorts. In this, 
interval, there, was brought in an hundred and. 
half of powder, and a quantity of match propor-, 
tionable; and understanding that the KingV 
forces, under the conduct of Prince Maurice 
and the Marquiss Hertford, were advancing (o-, 
Vfards Blandford, she, by her messenger, madc^ 
her address to them, to signify unto them the 
present condition in which they were, the great, 
consequence of the place, desiring their assist-, 
ance, and in particular, that they would be 
pleased to take into their serious consideration, 
to send some commanders thither to take tiie. 
charge of the castle. Hereupon they sent Captain 
Lawrence, son of Sir Edward Lawrence, a gen- 
tleman of that island, to command in chief; but 
he coming without a comoiission, could not 
command monies or provisions to be brought in 
till it was too late. There was likewise in the 
castle one Captain Bond an old soldier, whom I 
should deprive of his due honour not to mc»:ion 
him, having a share in the honour of this resist- 
ance. The first time the rebels faced the castle, 
they brought a body of between two and three 
hundred horse and foot, and two pieces of 
ordnance, and from the hills played on the cas«. 
^e, fired four houses in the town, and then sum- . 

T 3 mo|»cc) 
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moned the castle ; but receiving a denial for tbatf 
time, they left it, but on the three-and»twenticth 
Of June, the sagacious knight, Sir Walter Earle, 
tiiat hath the gift of discerning* treasons, and 
xhlght have made up his niqc*and-thirty treasons, 
A)rty, by reckoning in his own, accompanied by 
Captain Sydenham, Captain Henry Jarvis, Cap* 
tain Skuts, son of arch -traitor Skufs of Poole, 
with a body of between five and six hundred, 
catne and pos^sessed themselves of the town, 
talking the opportunity of a misty morning, that 
they might find no resistance from the castle. 
They brought with them to ihc sjcgc a demi-can- 
xion, a culverin, and two sacred ; with these, and 
ibtiv sxnkW ih6t, they played on the castle on alt 
Quarters of it^ with good observation of advan- 
fa^cs, making their battery strongest where thc^ 
thought the castle weakest ; and to bind the sol- 
diers by tie of conscience to an eager prosecution 
of the siege, they administer them an oath, and 
mutually bind themselves to most unchristian rc^ 
Solutions, that if they found the defendants hesi- 
tate not to yield, they would maintain the siege 
to victory, and then deny quarter unto all; ktll- 
injg without mercy, men, women, and children. 
As to bring on their own soldiers, they abused 
them with falsehoois, telling them, that the 
castle stood in a level, yet with good advsintdge^ 
of approach ; that there were but foirtjr tti6n in 
. "' - - the 
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lliccaiBtle, whereof twenty were foe iheofii tb?t 
tjberc was rich booty, and the Jike : sp^ 4uruig 
tbe.^iege, they used all ba^e unworthy xpeans tQ 
.•corrupt^the defendant^ to feptray the castle into 
their haoda : the better sprt they epdeavpured.to 
t:orrupt with bribes; tp thp.XEJSt tbeypi^fcr doublp 
pay,.aQd the whole plunder pf the castlfi.^ Whfin 
all thcse.arts took, no effect, thpn tbcy fall tp 
j^tratag^ip ^nd engines* To ma^ their a^- 
proa^es to the wall with nior? safety* tl^ey ipakp 
two cngiqes; one they call the sow, the other 
the bpar^ being ma^de with boarcfe, lined with 
wool to dead the shot* The iirst that nooved 
for\yard was the sow ; bu^ not being muskqt 
propf^ she cast nine of el^yep of her farrows ;. (of 
the musket iers from the c^stl^ w^r? sp good 
marksmen at their leg$9 the oply part of ^11 their 
bodies left without defence, th^^it nine ran away, 
as well as their battered and broken ]^gs would 
give them leave ; and of the two which knevy 
neither hqvf tp run avyay, nor well to stay, for 
fear, pppwaa fiiJain., Xh? boar, of tfi^two (a man 
woyld think) the yaligntfir cfe^ture, speing the 
ill success of the so^y to cast h^ litter before her 
time, dux$t jnpt adyi^^pce. The most advanta- 
gpQjj^iparfc^for their ..batteries was. the church, 
yyhjch they, without fpar of profanation, used, 
Xkoti^^lj ^Si their rampi^rt, bnt their rendezvous: 
j^f ,Jhfi ,jMi^U?e they fna.dp two shirts for twp 
: ^:: . Y 4 soldiers; 
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soldiers ; they broke down the organs, and ma(fe 
the pipes serve for cases to hold their powder and 
$hot ; and not being furnished with musket bul- 
lets, they cut off the lead of the church, and 
rolled it up, and shoot it without ever casting it ^ 
"tn a mould. Sir Walter and the commander 
^Nfere earnest to press forward the soldiers ; but §s 
prodigal as they were of the blood of theif com- 
mon soldiers, they were sparing enough of their 
own. It was a general observation, that valiant 
Sir Walter never willingly exposed himself to 
any hazard, for being by chance endangered with 
a bullet, shot through his coat, afterwards he put 
on a bear's skin ; and to the eternal honour of 
this Knight's valour be it recorded, for feat of 
musket shot (for other they had none), he was ' 
seen to creep on all four, on the sides of the hill, 
io keep himself out of danger. This base cow- 
ardice in the assailant added courage and resolu<^ 
tion to the defendants ; therefore not compelled 
by want, but rather to brave the rebels^ they sal- 
lied^^t, and brought in eight cows and a bull 
into the castle, without the loss of a man, or a 
man wounded. At anothet time, five boys fetched 
in four cows. They that stood on the hills, called 
to one in a house in the valley, crying, " Shoot, 
Anthony;'* but Anthony thought it good to 
sleep in a whole skin, and durst not look out, so 
that afterwards it grew into a proverbial jeer, 

irom 
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ftom the defendants to the assailants, *^ Shoot, 
Anthony •"** The rebels having spent much time 
Und ammunition, and some men, and yet being 
as far from hopes of taking the castle as the first 
day they came thither; at ^st, the Earl of 
Warwick sends them a supply of an- hundred and 
£fty mariners, with several cart-loads of petats, 
granadoes, and other warlike provision, with 
tealing4adders, to assault the castle by scaladod. 
They make large offers to him that should first 
scale the wall ; twenty pounds to the first, and 
so,, by descending sums, a reward to the twen- 
tieth; but all this could not prevail with these 
silly wretches, who were brought thither, as 
themselves confessed, like sheep to the slaughter, 
some of them having but exchanged the manner 
of their death, the halter for. the bullet ; having 
taken them out of gaols. One of them being 
taken prisoner, had letters testimonial in his hand 
whence he came; the letters, I mean, when he 
was burnt for a felon, being very visible to the 
beholders ; but they found that persuasion could 
not prevail with such abject low-spirited met). 
The commanders resolve on another course^ 
which was to make them drunk, knowing that 
drunkenness makes some men fight like lions, 
that being sober, would run away like hares. To 
this purpose they fill them with strong waters, 
even to madnesf, and rpady they are now for any 

design t 



(lesigB: ai)d; Tor fear $ir.^)^';a]i^^9!uldibf T^t 
liant against his wilUlik^C^^rhp wa^4li^9g](f 
man almost that paiiB^ sobq; to ihp ^^^ult :] ^^ 
imitatipn.pf thiB T^rkisi^. PT^VCp f< foF..^ca*t^ip}jf 
thete can be aoljbin^ of-(^Ihfistiamty iq,^it^ ti^ 
lend poor spula to Qc4>. juf^fiWc^tn^ie^y. i& tlie 
"^ery act of two ff'^^^^i HA% .i^^ll¥>A it^d 
drunkenness ; . y^h^itOr* 9tupir5|,|hf ^; sqldi^% ^^ 
ma^ them insensibly of: <Mie;ir4^n£erfi^£ii;« tl^j^ 
Ofmm^ Being, npvij!' %vnied with 4rm]i^ tlpiej^ 
resolve tq storm, the i^tle: on aU 8fd«i5, ^^4 ap^ 
ply their scaling-ladiders^ i^ beiQg or^er^d by 
the leaders (if I may without sol^ciff» ,e>}l ^hcflj 
BO, that stopd behindi and did UQ^fO m^c^ a9 
ipllow), that when twenty were on1^re4 thfj 
should give a watcb^-word to the rest^ and ths4 
^as Old Wat, a word ill chosen by Sir Watt 
Earle ; and^ considering the business in hand, 
}ittie belter than on^inons; for if I be not der 
fi^iypdt: iho hunters that beatjbpshes for the. fear* 
fol, limorous hare, call hint Old Watt. Being 
ROW pot' valiant, and possessed with- a borrowed 
courage, , which was to ovaf^rate in: sleep, th^y 
(tiv^^fprces into two parties, whiereof one as- 
fa^^tstbe middle ward, defended by valiant 
PaptaiQ Lawrence, and the greater part of the 
goldiefs; . the other .assault the \ipper ward, 
Tvhicli the Lady Bankt (to her eternal honour be 
^ @p^ep), w^ ji«r dau^ter?^ woraeo^ a^d &yj^ 

soldiers. 
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^(e>ldi^rs, ondertMk to make good agtiinst ih€ 
rtfcds, a^d did btavcly perform wbat sbc under-i 
lD6k ; for by heaving over stones^ aiid hot em-^ 
bers, they repelled the rebfcls, attd k<^th€«| 
from climbing their ladders, thence to throw in 
that wild-fire, which every rebcr had ready in 
his hand. Being repelled,, and having in this 
siege and this assault lost and hiart ah' hundred 
men, old Sir Watt, hearing that the King's forces 
were advanced, cried, and ran away crying, 
leaving Sydenham to command in chief, to bring 
off the ordnance, ammunition, and the rema,i]}? 
der of the army, who, afraid to appear abroad, 
kept sanctuary in the church till night, meaning 
to sup, and run away by star-light : but supper 
being ready, and set on the table, alarm was 
given that the King*3 forces were coming. Thi^j 
news took away Sydenham's stomach; all this 
provision vfas but messea of meat s^t before the • 
sepulchres of the dead* He leaves his artillery, 
anununition, and (which with these men issome«> 
thing) ^rg^od supper, and ran away tptake boat 
for Poole, leaving likewise at the shpreabqujl;^?^ 
hundred horse to the next. takers, which xi^^t 
day proved ^ood prize to the soldiers of the cas- 
tle. Thus, after six weeks ptnet' siege, '^fhis^cas-r 
tie, the desire of the rebels, the tears of oicl Sit 
Watt, ahd the key of those parl«,'*by theioydty 
iBc}b»tfc rcsoiqtian of this hfofaout^ekdy,'-th8 

valour 
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valour 6f Captain Lawrence, and some eighty 
soldiers (by the loss only of two men), was deli- 
vered .from the bloody intentions of these mer- 
tiiks^ rebels^ on the fourth of August 1 643. 



KING JAMES THE SECOND, 

* THE sprig of laurel which this unfortunate 
monarch won by sea was lost by land. Having 
been a spectator of the battle of the Boyne, on the 
first of July 1690, he thought it most. prudent, 
while the fate of the day was yet undecided, to 
seek for safety in flight. In a few hours he 
reached the castle of Dublin, where he was met 
by Lady sTyrConncl, a woman of spirit. •* Your 
countrymen (the Irish), Madam," said James, 
as he was ascending the stairs, " can run well.**— 
" Not quite so well as your Majesty,** retorted her 
Ladyship ; •• for I see you have won the race.** 
Having slept that night in Dublin, he rode the 
next day to Waterford, a distance of two hun- 
dred English miles, in the space of twenty-four 
boors t so true is the saying of Butler, 

For fcafi though fleeter than the wind. 
Imagines still 'tis left behind. 

On his arrival in that city, he went immer 
diately on board a ship that lay ready fqi^ him in 

the 



OLD'll^GLlSH HOSPlTAtiTt; $|3 

the harbour, in order to carry him to Ft^nee^ 
As he was passing along the quay, a' suddeif -^st 
of wind carried ofFhis hat } and 4s it w^^' riighi^ 
General OTaTrel,ah old officer iii' the 14 tisrt*ian 
service, prescttttid him \<rith his own.* Jarties t(K& 
It without any ceremony, obserring, as he ^ut 
it onhisheadi'that iFhe had lost acrOwii byttic 
Iri^9 he had gained a hat by them. / 



f'l""H1 



OLD ENGLISH HOSPITALITYJ.*^ 

THE following account ttchibita th« «ftefent 
and grand manner 6f houte&ee^ing 6f tte£rfi^ish 
nobility, bemg the debit side of the iccWftk of 
H. Leicester, cofferer to Thomas Earl 4[)f l^ti« 
caster, containing the amount of all the drsbafse- 
mcQts of Ihat noble family relating tOidbmAtic 
expenses in; the year 13x3 (Recorded Pont!:- 
fract), regno Edwardi IL ., js. f 

To the amount of the charge of pan- ' * ' ; 

try, buttery, and kitchen - - '34<^S ' ^ ^ 
To 369 pipes of red wine, and two 



pipes of white • . - 


104 17. J6 


To all sorts of grocery waiw : ^ 


180 17 


To 6 barrels of sturgeon - - • - 


' «9; -''9 


To 6000 dried fishes of all sorts * 


41.:^ 7 




To 



Xo 116(4/^. pf wax, vermilion, aiad £: s. d. 
- turpentine - - - - .^14 7 4 
3;!p tbc.cbairgc of the Barl's igriqat 

jhor^cs^^aBd jses^v^aiits' vv^ages ^436 43 
jTo linen : for cthe> £ar], bis chaptaioa. 

Hand; t^le : v^- - - ^ 43 17 ^ 
SGo x^49:do2K^^of;4kin$ pfparc^^nt^ 

and ink - - - >- 483 

. To two scarlet cloths for the Earl's 

use; one of naaefe^o *4he fii^op 

of Angew, seventy of blue for the 

knigM«, twf5njy*^c?ght 'for -th^ 

'squires, fifteen for the clerks, fif- 
^ ';tefi« for tl^eolK^erfti.' nineteen; for 

. . Smx /lipr Ae j Qiia^^ls ^Rnd car- 
. ujien*eiia^;ijtitfe:tb^;3haring,ii0^ caK-T i 

.r^Tigge for :tbe ; Ef^rVs liveries;,0|:;: «, 
tidmatmas' •»-:-' /-: - -•.i4<5o,i5 .cO 
•Xo)L fiflfs of »J)Qw^ci:ed ermine,! 7 ! 
hoods of purple, 395 fiirs of budge, 
.'\ for thcv liveries of barons, knights, 
and clerksyand'tsj .furs of iamb,' '. 
bought vat- Christnaas for ; the 
'squires r^^;.. .- - - 147 17 18 
>To 16S }7Brds of russet cloth, and 24 
^tBlfor poor men^wwitLmoney 
. givetii to 4he poor on Maundy 
•^ Thuocisday - -• - « c8.i6u I7 

.: ' To 



OLD £MQI.t8n?«tOiMfrALITT. gj^ 

To, iS^<- 8ifffron-colourc4 cloths for . 
the barony and knightp in suin- ^.^ 
mer, twelve rcS* clo^Hs Tor the 
clerks, '26« cloths for the /squires, ,^ "^ 
I for the ofeccfs^ aii^ ^^y cloths £. i. </• 
for carpets in thc'hall - ^ •i-^^3^ 13. 8 

To 100 pieces of grech silk for the 

r knighta^;^I4^^bu^p^^^as for sur- 

- ' Coat S i 13 hoods of budge for the 
clerks, and 75 furs of lambs for . 
liberies ih summer, with caiivass, 
anid c6rds to tie-^liem '- - 72 lo o 

To saddles for the sumnier Kvieries ; 51 6 8 

To ohesdddle for tfie ferV^ - - i o o 

To several ^tcm?, tpe particulars in 

the acccHint'defa'c6& / * > * v '?4i 14 i 

To'hoi^s lost ill Setrrde^'^'V - '*^8;6 '8 

To fees piiid to earlS};' barons, 

knights, and 'squired . - -; '623 i^ ' 5 

*ro"gifts to !Prench kriights, Coun- 
tess 1>F iVatren,' uufeeh's nurses, 
'squires, minstrels, messengers, 
andridersL » r-r- . - - 92 14 o 

To 24 silver dishes, 24 saucers, 24 
cups, ipair ofpatfer niters, and i 
silveif^ coffin*, «lbbought this year,; ; 

. ' wbpti iBiil ver wa^ at ji f ; 8J, per oun/ccf ; iigt3: ^ .6 

Toscvcraljpepscpge^ . ! - -124 ,^9;:* 

To suncjryjthifjgs-tn ther-EarL's bcdn ;>: 

chamber - - * - 500 

To 



136 . ISLE t^P MAm 

To several old debts paid this year 88 16 c J 

To the Countesses disburseiqents at 

Pickering - - • - 440 5 o 

To 231 9/^. of tallow candles, and 
1870/^. of iighisy called Paris can- 

dles> dr'wh|te tyax^pandtes - 31 14 % 



f5tim total iC-'7309 12 6 J 

In the above account it is to be observed, that 
silver was then at one shilling and eight* pence 
per ounte; so that twelve ounces went to a 
pound sterling; by which it does appear, that 
the sum total expend^ in that year amounts, in 
our money, to 2078/. 17J. %d. whereby is shewn, 
that the Barl must have had a prodigious estate, 
especially considering the vast disparity of the 
prices of provisions then and now : therefore, 
\ve may justly conclude, that such an estate zi 
present would bring in, at least, 200,000/. per 
annum. 



ISLE OF MAN. , 

THE Isle of Man has had its own bishop 
from the time it came into the hands of the 
English in the days of Edward I. of England, 
and David 11.^ of Scotland. Man wait Anciently 

subject 
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subject to the Bishop of the Isles, who always 
resided at Icolumkill, till the extinction of epis- 
copacy in Scotland, in i688. The bishops, both 
of the Isles and of Man, took the title of Epis- 
copus* Sodorensis: which Mr. Keith derives, 
not from any town, but from the Greek wo^d 
Xwt^yp, or Saviour, because the cathedral of Icolum- 
kill is dedicated to our Saviour. Page 175, See 
Mr. Robert Keith, in his New Catalogue of 
Bishops in Scotland, printed at Edinburgh, in 
quarto, anno 1755. 



LETTER. 

POPE TO PRIOR. 

{Reaming The Conversation^ a Tale.) 

SIR, 

I CAN find nothing to be objected or 
amended in what you favoured me with, unles^ 
you should think tho first speech you put into 
your own mouth a little too long. It is cer- 
tainly no fault, and I don't know whether I, 
should speak of it, but as a proof that I would, 
if possibly I was able, find something like a 
fault to shew my zeal, and to have the vanity of 
pretending, like Damon himself, to have ad- 
Tised you. Pray, accept my thanks for the sight 

VOL. u z of 



of them^ and think ine much more ple&sed ttian 
vain (though a little of both) to be 

Your most faithful^ affectionate, 

Humble servant, 

A. Pope. 
The Duke of Bucks desires to be of our garty 
on Monday se*nnight. 



AN IRISH INVENTORY. 



AN Invenfry of what I *m worth. 

In goods, and chattels, and so forth/ 

A bed, the best ytju ever saw^ 

With belly-fuH of hay and straw ; 

Oh Which an Irish prince might sl^p. 

With blankets warm from off the sheep. 

A t^ble next, around whose cdast 
X The fulUcharg'd glass has often sail'd. 

And sparkling to the sparkling toast, 
Whilst love with ease the heart assail'd. 

A platter thin, a large round 0, 
^ A pot as black as any crow ; 

In which we bake, ^ well as bbil. 

And nielt the butter into oil 5 

And, if occasion, make a {>osset : 

A spigot, but we 've lost the fosset ; 

A spoon to dash through thick af|d thin ; 

And, best of all, a rolling-pin« 

A good 



tH$ .CH^P.LEt. 3^ 

A gbod fiat hog^ :^ cow ip q^ff • 
.In GAshy a^uuxeatand ii.haif* 
A cdl^r.8tor!rf.>vith[ft3iawJ\ng,l:^l> 
An^'baqcin all the UvtdoDig year* 
A hearty welcome for a Friend, 
Add ihus my Inventory shall jen(}. 



THi: CttAPLBt. 
Sy Edmond Swift, Es^. 

OH, yes, I will search thretigh the garden with c^fe J 
For Narcissay the prime of its beauties 1 '11 steal, 

^o bloom on her bosom, or twine in her hair, / 
And each leaf, and each >ud, shall.an emblem cpn* 
ceal, ' 

But say, simple bard, can a flower assume 
The charms to Narcissaslow that belong? 

In thy numbers, the pride of the garclen may bloom. 
But its grace she surpasses, and needs not thy song» 

*T is trCic; yet, perhaps, ^he the gift will r^ive, 
Nor deny it a place in* her bosom to find ; 

JPor it seeks not to vie in the chaplet I weave, 

With the grace of her form, or the charm of her 
mind. 

The hyacinth there shall its l>eauty display. 

That bosom's best emblem ; for poets-have sung, 

jr was affection's warm tear that enliven'd the clay. 
Whence the «ad drooping flower of tefidimes$ sprung* 
^2 Tbt 



^4^ THE CHA^tRT. 

The cowslip cnrobM in her* mantle of gold. 

O'er the chaplet her bright bending breast shall mcllne} 
For an heart dropping Hood lies conceaVd it its fold. 

And 't will bloom to Narcissa the etnblem of mine. 

And, oh ! in th^ wreath should the myrtle presume 
To intrude, and Narcissa its verdure approve. 

How sweetly the chajplet/t would deck with its bloom \ 
But vain is my hope — 't is the emblem of love. 

The lily array M in its snowy 4:ymar, 

Gn her bosom shall shine, on her bosom as pure | 
There Truth from her diadem dropt a bright star. 

And the gem with Narcissa shall ever endure. 

Arid shall not the rose in the emblem be found. 
The breast of the favourite fair to adorn ? 

Ah ! no ; for its beauty sharp perils surround. 
And far from Narcissa I M banish the thorn. 

^T is the flower of war, and its tvhite, and its red, 
Have silyer'd the banner, and crimsoned the shield ; 

And sons against sires to battle have led. 

And stain'd with the slaughter of brothers the field. 

But the olive its leaf, more congenial, shall lend. 
That bids the wild spirit of enmity cease 5 

And its verdure with virtue's own violet blend. 
For still may her breast be the mansion of peace ! 



a A , ; LETTER. 
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^ LtlTTER. 

Sir RocrR L'Estrange to Sir Cheistopher 
Calthrqp. 

S^RV 

THE late departure, of my daughter fram the 
church of England to the church of Rome^ 
Wounds the vefi-y heart of me ;— for I do so^ 
lemnly protest, in the presence pf Almighty God j^ 
that I know nothing of it : and for your further 
satisfaction, I take the fre^^dom to assure you, 
upon the faith of a man of honour and consci^- 
ence, that, as I was born and brought. up in the 
eommunipn of the church of England, so I have 
been true to it ever since, with a firm resolution, 
with God's assistance, to continup in the same 
tct my life's end« 

Now^ in case it shall please God, in bis provi* 
dence, to suffer this scandal to be resei;v€d upoa 
my memory when I am dead; and* you make 
use^ 1 beseech you, of this paper in mry justifica- 
tloQ^ which I deliver, as a saqred trutli% so help 
mc God, .;',;. 

KOGSR; yi^STR^A^GE. 



2 3 TWO 



( »4> ) 

TWO BROTHERS BOlxk CONJOINED, 

[From a MS. in the British Muscurt. J 

THIS man was born, as the figure repra-. 
sents him ^, a' perfect man fro nf the head to fooJ, 
tveli ppop^rtioned : from his right sitte issued a 
little abpye his hip, a body of a man, from tho 
middle upwards, perfectly well shajied, with 
hands, arm^, and head, very much like his brO'«' 
therms. It was a male child, a9 was «ilpposed,^ af- 
ter he was come \o the age of maft, by its beard j 
which was of the same colour and thickness wi^h 
Bis brothcr^a. He could eat ancj d^infk ^*ith 
g6od appetite, had a very good sightj^ttd isoukl 
speak as distinctly as hiS brother. I Jit»ed 
Paris asked; if he coUld feel whigthier hb had 
thighs and legs iq his brother'^ b^dy, b^ 
he said h6 felt none, nor ^tis brother felt no 
^notion in his body; ncfither did it ap^eAr by 
the fdrm of his bell^, \^Wc^ #a9 As jftat as^ Jkn- 
other mart^s of the^rtlir^ge aft&brighesfii* Th^ 
l^bole man beM th6 'ipifher up wi*h his right 
hand.— N. B. I §aw these two men the loth of 
Jxtne: tfj6; they w^e aged about twenty- three 
.years, as they said. J. P. 

^ There Is a representation of him in the MS« 

CURIOUS 
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CURIOUS MANy§C|l|PT. 

THERE is a sm?U bopl^ in octavo iq the 
British Museum, nutnber 991, wher9i^ divers 
stc^ies are written by the band of Mr. 3yin9''^^» 
partly in English and paji^y in It^liap. Jhfy r<?T, 
Ute to King Chafes I. and others of th? jroyal 
^xnily; to niapy of th? nobility apd geqtry pf 
those times ; to the Long Parliament, QliY?1f 
Q;o^w^l, his faii|ily, parti;fans, ^p^^r-ifi which 
tl^jB writer assprtd : 

Tha^ the K4qg g^vc mp^t to,, a^ p^casgdl 
those most that had most abused a^^ ^^9^ 

How the Queen of Bohemia, and the Princc^Sjl 
]bi«r {laughter, were pb^ged to act throi^gh fear: 

Th«t the; King h^d written a t^^pk with hii^ 
9W9 l^and* vyrhereia were mfipy things concern-^ 
ing government, and a model of government 
fcr thiEi natipq, apqording tp th^t of France, to 
\iif effected by bringing 10 the Gjermap l)prse : 

Th^t Oliver St" JphPi sincp Ghi(?f Justice, 
pjx)cured ^ jight of it by means pf the %rl of 
ft?4fQrd, apd m»^ \kH pf it afterwards against 
tfe^lVing: 

Ttet Cglgpel Wheejer was the DuJ^e of 
Buckingham> Mt^vgX ppq i 

z 4 A short 



344 ctTRioirs makuscript, 

A short narration of the ceremonies at Crom- 
well's taking the Protectorship upon him ; com- 
pliments paid by divers persons to Cromwell ; 
part of tiis pedigree ; Cromwell's procession to 
London, being invited tq dinner by Vyner, 
lifiayor of London : 

' That at his return, one threw a stone of six: 
pounds weight on his coach : -- . -i - 

THat in acting a play at Cambridge, he sftim^ 
bled kt a crown, put it on, and! asked if it did 
not become him ; ' . i 

* That He required 1,900,000/i per annunifdbe 
settled on him for the support- of his govertt- 
meht, tWiJgh the King never had abQvc*700iCOoA 
|feifahnuTrir * - - 

His behaviour at his daughter's marriage 
fts^t ■ ■■■ ■ i ••-• •' •• - ' •* -•:■ 

- How Cromwell, with oiie Bow telle of Soflfolk, 
would see' the King's xor|>se after he waS- be- 
headed ; and opened the cpSin himself with 
Bowtelle's sword. 

That Cromwell in his prosperity returned a 
considerable sum 6( money lo^one Mr. Gahtpn, 
whom he had formerly cheiied of it at play. • 

That the Duke of Biiclringham was very li- 
beral to Mr. Lanier ; of the insolence and ma- 
lice of Carre, Earl of Somerset, towards Queen 
Anne, whom he hated, with a commendation 
of the noble nature of Prince- Henry. 

^ Of 



NICHOLAS HART, THB- COHrtAt^ SLEEPEP, 3f4{ 

Of the remarkable fiddli^' of a l|hip'*^^<:rcvB^ 
to Prince Rupert, who, upon tbe^prin^tl^ of 
a plank, put him itito a boit^ with wadli a# h& 
chose to row him ; and then quietly sunk in iM 
sight. • '- 

The gallant answer sent by Archbishop 
Chichely to King Henry VI. who, as the Arch- 
bishop thought^ had reflected on the meanness 
cf his birth. 



% 



NICHOLAS HART, THE GREAT SLEEPER. 

[Written in 1734-T 

AFTER he was born, he was thought to be , 
bora dead, being fast asleep, and so remained 
till after his mother awaked ; and every year he 
)ias slept, since the first day of his birth, some* 
times longer and sometimes shorter. 

I^e says he slept in Holland when he was ten 
years of age for seven weeks together ; the 5th of 
August is the time of. his falling asleep : he has 
slept thus this two and twenty years, as did his 
mother before him, the same number of days 
and nights. T, James Paris, saw him in fais 
^leep the loth of August 1713 ; he could Hot be 
^^kcd, either by shaking, pinching, prickings 

Qor 



34^ . BISffOY OP DERET* 

BCHT holding 8troi^ spirits to his nose. Dr. 
Woodvvrar4 put some of the strongest spirits to 
1m aose ; Bone of them bad any effects but a 
§Bw grains of s^l anfimoniac b^ing put deep into 
bis nostrils, made him cough, but did not vrake 
bim. 



! .|Nr 'J V i.i ai jol .n : 



BISHOP OF PERRY. 



THE present Bishop of Derry (Earl of Bristol) 
happened some years ago to spend an evening at 
the bouse of his unfortunate aq>bew O. Jit Fitz- 
gerald, Esq. in IVIcrrion Square, Dublin. Seve- 
ral ladies were present ; and, as it is well 
Ikaawn that his Lordship can assume the die of 
every mitid, with as much ease as the camelion 
caj^^ssume the colour of surroundttig objects^ 
thff circle, which was extremely brilliant, was 
f^harmed with the variety and vivacity of his con-^ 
versatian. The prelate having paid every one 
pf the ladies a delicate compliment on their 
beauty, taste in dress, &c. found himself at a 
little loss, when he came to a lady, en whose 
cheeks the daffodil had usurped the empirc of 
tht rose. He was determined, however, to see 
if nature and education bad balanced this slight 
ttf^smn \ 4nd sofm fpund that the beams of bis 
"i-.r imagination. 
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imagination, however bright, vv^re occasionally 
Jos! in the spkndour of her wit. When the com-* 
pany bad retired, Mr. Fitzgerakl asked his Lord* 

tip, what he thought of Mrs. F g ? *5 Why/* 

id the Bishop, f' she 's the flower of sulphur^ 
iiid the cream of tartar." 

When his Lordship was consecrated Bishop of 
Derry, as he was young, it came into his head ta 
run his liff,^s the phrase is, against the Mies fU9^ 
iies leases of his immense diocese* One of his te- 
nants waited on him in order to renew his lease; 
the Bisbopj after a little conversation, told him of 
the resolution he. was about to adopt. The old 
man shook his head, as much as to say, Life is 
ijncertain ; at least, his Lordship took it in that 
^nsc, and heartily exclaimed, ** Come, come, it 
Is a nice, bay against gray,*' alluding to the 
colour of bis own hair, and the tenants grajr 
Jocks. 



HORRID EXECUTIONS. 
B^trmt of 4 Letter from Antigua^ Jan. 15, 1736. 

WE are in a great deal of trouble in this 
island ; the burning of negroes, banging thcrn- 
on gibbets alive, racking tbena upon the wheel, 
&c. takes up almost all our time, that from the 
jotb of October to this day, there have been de- 
I stroyecl 



34S H0RRI1> ExeciTTioNs; 

ttoycd sixty-one sensible ncgroc^mcn, mofet oC 
them tradesmen^ as carpenters, masons, and 
coopers. ! am almost dead with watching and 
warding, as are many more* They were gorng 
to destroy all the white inhabitants of the island.- 
Court, the king of the negroes, who was to bead 
the insurrection; Tomboy, tbcir general, and Her- 
cules, their lieutenant-general, who were alt 
I'acl^ed upon the wheel, died with an^azing ob- 
stinacy. Mr. Archibald Hamilton*s Harry, after 
be was condemned, stuck himself with a knife in 
eighteen places, four whereof were mortal, which 
killed him. Col. Martin'i^ Jemmy, who was, 
hung up alive from noon to eleven at night, was 
then taken down to give information ; Col. Mor- , 
gpn's Ned, who, after he had been hung up sc* 
Ycn days and seven nights, that his hands. grew; 
too sn^all for his handcuffs, he got them out, and 
raised himself up, and fell down from a gibbet 
fifteen feet high without any harm. He was re- 
vived with cordials and broth, in hopes to bring 
him to a confipssiop; but he wQuld.notconfess, and 
was hung again, and in a day and night expired. 
Mr. Yeoman's Quashy Coomah jumped but of 
the fire half burnt, but wasi thrown in again; and 
Mr. Lyon's Tim jumped ,out of the fire, and 
promised to declare all, but it took no effect. In 
short, pi^r island is in a. poor piiserable condition, 
that I wish I could get ai^y sgrt of cjnploy in 
IBngland. ' sm 
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SIR ARTHUR BROOKE. 

Speech ofihe hit Sir Arthur Br6oK£ }o the Free* 
holders of .the County of Fermanagh ^ Ireland^ af 
the general Election in 1776. 

MT FRIENDS AND FELLOW-COUNTRTMEK^ 

YOU ifit^usted me with your lives and pro- 
perty ; in a word, you intrusted mc with your 
liberty; for what is life and property without 
liberty? ' I am but a plain country gentleman ; I 
am one of yourselves. My tongue is not the 
pen of a ready writer, therefore I did not attempt 
to m&kefine speeches in parliament; for some of 
your fine speech-makers are like a country 
schoolmaster^ that write a bad hand, but endea- 
vour to set it off with flourishes. I have known 
some of those very men, at the time they were 
speaking in favour of their country, look one way 
and row another : nay, the very palms of their 
hands were itching for even a few of Dr. Town- 
sbend's golden drops *, at the\ very time they 
were speaking against bribes. I have served you 
long, and I am ready to serve you again ; I am 
not as young as I was, but I know the free- 
holders of Fermanagh will not spurn at thebrati 
when they got the flour. I have this to say, in 
spite of the devil, and all the court newspapers, 
that I never voted with the minister, right or 



wrong. 



Marquis Towoshend, then Lord Lieutenaat of Ireland. 

THE 
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THE COPY OF A IXTTER . 

l^om .Oanhekoe, Sachem of iheMohegan Indians 
in New England^ to Mr. Nicholas Haxlumt 
written in the Indian Language ^ and translate A 
tj a sworn Interpreter^ in New England. 

UY LOVING K£IGH£OUIl> MR* NICHOLAS HALtUM^ 

I AM idformed you are bound for Old Eng- 
land : let me request you to make me and my 
condition known to the great Queen> Anne, and 
to her noUe council ; and to inform her of our 
hereditary right to the doil and royalties of our 
dominion and territories before the English came 
into the country, so that we are not beholden to 
the English for the due loyalty and obedience 
]^id us by our people, but to the .gods, who 
have given us an earnest and pledge of our happy 
reign here, and also (as our old sages construe) 
of a more ample kingdom in the other region* 
This token or pledge, sent by the gods to our 
royal family, is one of their own tobacco-pipes, 
which strange wonderment was taken up upon 
the beach at Seabrook, or thereaTjouts. It is like 
marble, with two stems, and the bole in the mid- 
dle. This pipe, not made by man, has been kept 
choicer than gold, from generation to generation, 
and animates all the royal race with a full per* 

, suasion^ 
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suasion that they shall feit araong the gods in 
their long hunting-house, and there smoke to- 
bacco, as the highest point df hoiit>ut and dig- 
nity; and where there will be gt^t feasting of 
fat bear, d6er, and moose, with perfedt joy and 
mirth, to cfown the etitertainmenh His Majesty 
King Charlfes II. of blfesseB memory, isetlt us a 
jpresent, vit. a Bible and a "sword, which we very 
thatikfully accepted, and kept them in our trea- 
sury, as choicely ais we do the aforesaid divine 
tobacco-pipe, hoping they may be a' safeguard and 
shield to defend us, that we may, in process of 
time, reap great benefit thereby, and atlsiin hi 
the knowledge of our God. Bat of late I meet 
>^\ih gfeat discouragements, atid know not what 
^ill become of my people, by reason of oppres- 
sion. iTit court of Hartford, I understand, has 
given all ihy planting and hunting land away to 
Colchester and New London ; so that, if I obtain 
hot relief from the great Queen's Majesty, my 
people will be in temptation to scatter from me;, 
and flee to the eastward Indians, thefrtendsof the 
l^Vcnch, and enemies of the English. Pray, Sir, 
remember my love and service to the great Queen 
Anne, and her noble council. 
bAted Jdly 14, 1703. 

As this letter raised the curiosity of some^ 
and awakened the huinadity ahd justiceoiT oiks^ 

the 
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the fbllowthg article appeared in the public prinfl 
a few daj^s after it vv^as delivered : 

" Oanhekoe flnd hia ancestors were formerly 
chief princes, and owners of all, or great part of, 
the country How called Connecticut Colony, in 
New England; and when the English first 
came, these Indians treated them very kindly^ 
and for a smalt and inconsiderable value parted 
with all or most of their lands to the English , 
securing to themselves only a small, quantity of 
land to plant upon and bunt in« 

*? These Mohegan Indians have always lived 
peaceably and friendly with the English, and 
assisted them in their wars against the other 
Indlaiis, and have, until of late, quietly enjoyed 
their reserved lands : but about a year or two 
ago, the general assembly of Connecticut Colony 
made an act for adding those lands to the tow.n* 
ships of Colcliester and New London, two towns 
in that colony ; since which, they have been laid 
out into divers farms for the English, and these 
poor Indians have been turned out of possession, 
at)d thereby destitute of all means of subsistence : 
whereupon Oanhekoe addressed himself to Mr, 
Nicholas Hallum, who is a master of a ship, and 
has a house and family near Coppeqticujt river, 
desiring him to deliver this letter when he should 
arrive in England. Acpordingly Mr, Hallum, 
IgleLy c6ming over hither>^did deliver to the Com- 
missioners 
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missioners of Trade and Plantations, whose pro* 
vince it properly is to represent such affairs to her 
Majesty, and, it is presumed, have done it. This 
Prince, Oanhekoe, after he had given the letter 
to Mr. Hallum, and before the latter set out for 
England, was reduced to so great want, that in a 
melancholy fit he brought his pipe to him, and 
told him, that since his land was all taken from 
him, he would keep his pipe <the vain ensign of 
royalty) no longer, and he might take it over 
with him to England, for a token of the distress 
he was in :-*-h3o, Mr. Hallum brought it over 
with him/* 



miml^dim 



THE CURATE'S STUDY. 
By the late T&oMas StAckhousb, M. A. 

THUS we have observed with what difficul- 
ties and temptations our poor divine is beset, 
both in the administration of his office, and the 
conduct of his private life. Let us now follow 
him into his study, and consider him in the ca« 
pacity of a scholar, and a man acquainted with 
divinity. 

Into his study did I say ? For once we must 
be allowed to call so that little hole in the garret, 
with a stool and a table, and a shelf furnished 
with such valuable pieces, as Wit's Common* 

VOL. I. A A wealth, 
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wealthy tbe Pearl of £ldqlienoe, S^iK^r's Sim3rr 
tudes^ or» Thidgs New and Old^ rare jielps all, 
for matter and sense ; old Burgefisdiims, for me- 
thod aod ranging; some German' Sysjteai fpr a 
general view ; here and thete a.^daSfik^ fo^ the 
tise of interlarding ; a few atitdhed senftotts^ by 
way of imitation^ and an old GtneVe^e Bible, Witl^ 
a useful concordance at the end on 't, to Crown 
and complete all. Aod ik>W9 wbat.may^not a 
man do that is thus furnished and cquip]g>ed I 
What an eloquent and instructive ^feaober^ 
what an able diefendei: of truth, what a vast de- 
stroyer of heresies, what a skilful intlerpreter of 
hard places, what a nice resolver of cases of con- 
science, as well as prudent conductor of other 
men's souls, must he tiiaibe With iiacfc never-fail- 
ing auxiliaries i^tanding by him, if he has but the 
skill to play them off to the best advantage ! "A 
well-furnished house*/' «iys the Italian prev6rb, 
*^ makes a notable dame ;*' and so we may ^ay ^ 
a well-appointed study, that it makes an eitihfient 
divine ; and doubtless we must ascribe the igno>* 
ranee of some, and the looseness of tyihers in 
holy orders, principally to this fatal want ; be- 
cause it cannot be supposed, that men of an iHt- 
genuous education should efther be So dull as not 
to improve with these mighty hdps, W so 
wretched, as to seek mean and unbecoming cbrti- 

* Camera adoma fa doona savia* 

•piny. 
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pany, when they have at home the benefit of 
conversing with the most learned and best men 
in aljiages. 

Suppose, then, for once (for we can scarce 
suppose that he c^a attetnfit it often) that this 
divine of ours getd into his study, as we have 
called it, and, with all Mb tackle about him, re^- 
solves to fall to work ill good earnest ; yet, un- 
less he has stupified ^\\ dense of his conditio^, 
no sooner has he set himself into a posture of 
thinking (I judge of othti^ l^ myselO^ but im« 
mediately start up the horrid images of baker^ and 
brewer, and bloody butcher, that will bring in no 
moreprovisionsof any kind, till their long-neglect* 
ed bills be paid. It is natural upon such occasions 
for an honest man, that would pay if he could, 
to put his hand in his pocket, and ask himself 
the question, what he has? but one solitary shil- 
ling ; God wot— that to be gone before to-mor- 
row morning; where to find another. Heaven only 
knows that, for friends have been tried over and 
over again, all to no purpose. This quashes all his 
ambition to be great, hurries his mind from the 
thing he was upon, and drives him from his books, 
in deep confusion and despair ; for the man must 
be sotted that can sit him down to study, when 
the great design of all (become of learning what 
it will) remains unanswered^ how he is to live. 

AAa DOCTOR 
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DOCTOR FOSTER. 

THE late Doctor Foster, a senior fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin, having been Appointed 
to one of the best livings in Uiis gift of tbat.uni- 
versity, was very much beloved by his flock, over 
whom he presided with all the watchfulness and 
affection of a truly Christian pastor. : The Doc- 
tor was a man of profound learning, but ex* 
tremely absent, and, in some respects, eccentric, 
which^ however, had no immoral tendency. He 
was a little too fond of what Pope calls yellow 
dirt, a failing to which many good men are sub- 
ject, especially those who have no children, 
which was the Doctor*s case, though many years 
married to an amiable woman. In his absent 
moments^ it was not unusual with him to walk 
out with his hat in his band, in all kind of wea- 
ther, even in the midst of a heavy shower, and it 
was not till the rain had drenched his wig and 
clothes that he put on his beaver, which was 
often filled with water, as he carried it with the 
hollow side uppermost, so that the contents ran 
in streamlets down his shoulders. Another in- 
stance of his absence is the more extraordinary, 
as it related to money ; and not only evinced his 
humanity, but a strict regard to his word. After 

the 
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death .oliMrs. Foster (vdio had been sole ina« 
nager, and a very learned and sensible woman)| 
being tfuite disconsolate dnd alone, he returned 
to his ahna mater f for the sake of society, where 
he took chambers. One .dayi after looking over 
flome papers^.in the absence of his servai^t, he 
^jsnt out> forgetting to lock his door, not per^ 
ceinng or recollecfing that he had left a thou^ 
sand pound bank note upon the table, which had 
been paid him that morning, and of which he 
had made no minute. Some days! after, how-r 
ever, he missed the note, and being reminded by 
the servant (whoiff he knew to be honest) that he 
had left the door open,^ he concluded that the note 
had been stolen by some one who had peeped into 
the chambers, and accordingly advertised it, offer- 
ing ad hundred pounds re^^ard to the person that 
vv^uld restore it. Tb& advertisement was immede 
ately answereid by the person who took it, infqrm- 
ing tbevPoctorthat ho^would meet bini next d^y 
at a eertaip hour ii> the Beau Walk,^ Stephen'^ 
GreefH ^nd restore it. TheDpptor j^entaccordipg.- 
]y^ and met th^ mail, but forgot to.bring the huHr 
xired pound which hie had. promised, of* which he 
informed the man, who in$ist^,however, upon the 
Doctor takingthe note^yhich at length he cqnsent- 
ed4p,.appointing the m^nrtotneet hioii at the same 
time and place next day tQ receive tb^.hundteij 
pound, when the Ppfitpr ipgjEiptually attended, anji 
•»'.^/, AA3 performed 
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performed his coTenant /withodt aal^ing a qncri* 

It should be mdded^ that the Doctor wai 
strongly 8olictted>by tome df his frieqds, to whom 
he had mentioned the matter (one of wbbm wai 
a bi^op) to brii^ a constable with hiw ^n both 
the first and second instance, and take up -tho 
man ; which^ howevov, the Doctor could not be 
prevailed upon to do, siiyin^, it would be an a^ 
of teacbery and breach of faith that all ratinkiod 
should reprobate. 
■■ '. ■ ; • ■• i i»;. .•■••...■ 

THE lasrqbsH yeRBt 

AN EngtifihmaniiQ?^ ktiew» *ha T^oe o# his 
own constitution, a^ the riobnctss^ stvetigth, and 
beiraty of bis own language; thanced on a time 
to fall into the conviMatiqn of a ^mBt^savani 
(for all are men -of betters Jn France, ^Of& i|hc 
head of a universitj^ doWn to \h6 |)enny-fK>si(* 
man). The conrisrsfUion tuffiedon ^ho Fl^enc^ 
and English languages. Tlie Parisian condomndd 
the English as defectivie in t^he variety of kifl^^ 
tions : ^* Thus/' said he, ^^ I love, you tevey he 
Idves ; we love, ye love, th'cy lo?« ; you see, it^ 
lotFe throu^ all/* The Snglish^ah, wtM> well 
knew that simplicity is one of the chief beauties 
'of any language, was xesohred to meet . Mo^fr 
V i 3 '• i- sicur 
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Gaul tfip^g^t h^, .Wf^;i«?* ^?^'vi^ W^J'. ^" ^^^ 
spolia opima^ he ^ddres^ed bin ll^^s^ ^^ I^ is true, 
tb^tjov^ is ^s iInIQ^table in ojijr tongue ^ it is ip 
our hc^rjisrj but I perceive that ypu nev^r followed 
^n ^ngUijh ver^ thrplaghput the whple of its coji- 
jWg^tJQB. Now, there 's the verb, to twist — I 'Jl 
CQBjjugate it, if you please :*' on which he re- 
peat^ t^^ fc^l^p^fng line^ out of Dr. Walljs : 

*^ When a twister, a-fwisting, will twigt hini a twist. 
With the twisting of his twist, he the twines dolh 

■ entwist; * % 

But if one of the twines ef ^ twist do untwist. 
The twine that untwistetk, untwisteth |he twi$t« 
Untwisting the twine that entwisteth between, • > 
.He twiBt9» with hiatwa,^r, iH^ two( ia a twine : 
Then twice l^avii^ twisted tbp. twines of the twine^ 
He twis^eth ^ twiii^e ^e had twined, in twain. 
The twain, that in twining before in the twine. 
As twins were entwisti^d,^ he now doth untwine; 
'Twixt the twain, intertwisting a twine more between. 
He, twii^tg hi&twilLter, makes a* tv.i»t of x\i% twine.'* 

The Frenchman was obliged Jto ^cl^nowledge, 
that, in point of variety, the JEJpglish language 
was superior to his own. 

S^ Mnsan*s f^ciimufry, wider the wofd^ Twist. 
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aUEEN ELIZABETH'S SPEECH at ti^b |>I§. 

SOLUTION OP HBR PARLIAMENT) 

January z, 1566. 

I HAVE in this [assembly found so much 
dissimulation, where I always professed plainness^ 
.that I marvel thereat; yea, two faces under one 
hood, and the body rotten, being cpv^iired with 
two vizon^, Succession and liberty. ^But^ alas ! 
they began to pierce the ve9sel before the wine 
was fined, and began a thing, not foreseeing the 
end. Now, by this means I have seen my well- 
wishers firorp my enemies, and can, as iqeseemethy 
very well divide the bouse inlofouif. First, fault; 
second, the speakers, who by eloquent tales per- 
suade others ; third, the agreers ; and lastly, 
those who sat still mute, and meddled not there- 
with, but rather wondered, disallowing the 
matter, who in my opinion are most to be ex* 
cused. 



THE STATESMAN'S ACADEMY, 

Erected in the Tower at the proper Cost of the 
House of Peers i where at present inhahit three of 
the best Masters of the Time* 

By Lord Rochestsr. 
Found in his own Hand-writing among his Papers. 

pUKP OP BUCKINO^AM. 

HE that would learn to fence for his life^ 

Pr run away with a ^ace another man's wife ; 

How 
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How to drink and make speeches^ carscj' l)anter^ and 

swear^ , ; / 

Xet him but unto the tower repair; 
And if George does not teach him as well as he can. 
By —i^ he's no Lord^ but a dull alderman. ' 

SALISBURY. 

But if he wpukl learn the method of sleeping ; , . ,, . 
And of an estate, too, the method of keeping ; 
Not getting, for that 's not a topic in fashion ; 
Why, Cecil will teach him the best in the nation: 
But as for more wit, God knows he has none ; 
His father got all^ and left hone for the son« 

SUAFTSBURT. 

But if you would be a statesman in grain. 

And learn the whole art of legerdemain. 

With all the tricks of 1 tumbler of state ; 

As from nothing to rise to something that 's great. 

And from thence, without breaking his neck, to be 

hurl'd. 
Little Anthony Cooper *s the best in the worlds 



BRISTOL SLAVE-MARKET. 

THERE is a town called Bruhston (Bristol) 
opposite to Ireland, and extremely convenient for 
trading with that country, Wulfstan* inr 
duced them to drop a barbarous custom, which 
neither the love of God, nor the King, could 

* WvUstan was Bishop of Worcester, and died in 109$. 

prevail 
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/or slaves, collecte4 from all parts of England, 
and particularly ^oung women, whom tbisy toc^ 
care to provide, with a pr^papcy, iaordpr to qjv- 
hance their value. It was a most moving sight 
to see, in the public markets, rows of young peo- 
ple of' bcyth sexes, tied together' ^^rvth' popes, of 
great beauty, and in the flower of their youtb, 
daily prostituted, daily sold : — execrable fact! — 
wretched disgrace !r— meq ,uiin)indfuf evejp'bf^the 
^ affection of the brute s^^f^ioii ! 4^1ivering; into 
slavery their relations, and even their" very off- 
spring. 

.... ...... lU ni'. .! ... 

THE w;»r pf j6S8 w»s,q3fcife^ by J^^vipis, 
the French minister, to secure himself in his 
office, which Tie judged 'to tenn danger, from 
perceiving^. as he/thoug)it, an al^r^^^Qjn in Louis 
XIV.'s disposition towards him. The story is 
tfcbst'elated by th©' Duke deSt Simon^ in his Me- 
moirs : ** The castle of Trianon wis just built, 
when the King perceived a defect in the propor- 
fion of one of the 'windows. LouVois, who was 
iiafturally insoknt, and who had boea so spoilt 
th9^ he coy 14 hardJy. b9^. to }^ Iqsfi^fyn^ with 

by 



by h\$ loastoi^/niaiiihiuied that the window w«A 
well proportioned. The King turned bis back 011 
biniy and walked away* The next day* the King^ 
seeing Le^ Notre, the architect, asked hifQ if ba 
bad been at Tnanoa. He answered in the ne**' 
gative. The Kiag ordered him to go thither» an4 
told himof the defect which he had discovered '^ 
the window. The next day, the Kmg again 
asked him if he bad been at Trianon : he again 
answered that he had not. The. following dajt 
the samexioestion was again asked by the King^ 
9{idJthe same aaswer giren by the archiitect. The 
King now sow clearly^ that Le JNotre was afraid 
of being under the necessity of declbrintg eitbei 
he or his ministier v^os ia tk^ wrong, and with 
some anger he commanded Le Notre and Lou- 
Tois to meet him the next day at Trianon. No 
evasion was now possible ; accordingly, they met : 
the window was imn^ediately mentioned: Lou* 
vois persisted in his former opinion : Le.Notre rei 
mained silent; at last, the King ordered him to 
measure the windoifrs he obeyed; and while ho 
was so employed, Louvois, enraged that such i^ 
criterion was cesorted to, discoWed bis chagrin, 
and insisted, wtth acrimony, that (the window 
wasexactly like the rest. When Le Notre had 
finished, Louvois asked him what was the result. 
Le Notre hesitated. The K'mg, with miurh pae« 
aioft^ commanded him to speak out H^ then 

declared. 
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declared, that the King waJs inr.'the Bght^ and 
that the window was not proportioned ta the/ 
rest. Immcdiatel-y, the King turned to Lottvoi8^i 
(old him there was no enduring his obstinacy,^ 
and reproached him with much vchemenceJ 
Louvois, stung with this reprimand, which was^ 
pronounced in the presence of many courtiers;. a& 
welt as of workmen and footmen, returned home, 
furious with rage. At his house he found St.* 
Fouange Villeneuf, the Chevalier deNogent, the 
two Tilladets, and some other of his most der* 
voted friends, who were much alaimted at' seeing- 
the state of mind he was in. * it is all.mcr,!; 
said he ; M must have lost all ' credit with, the? 
^ King, from the n^anner in which: he has beea 

* treating me only about a window^fl haye no re*. 
' source but in war, which will divert his attention 
^ from his buildings, and will render my assistance. 

* necessary; and, by jG—^ warp be shall have/ 
He kept his word : war was declared a few 
months afterwards, and he contrived, in> spite of 
the King, and 6( the other potv^rs^ to render it 
general." : •....: i '•■■.- ,') ..;• \- • 

Thus did a childish dispute between; a vain-') 
glorious prince and an insolent miaister^ on the 
mo^t irivial occasion, kindle a- war, Which lasted 
for eight, years; which raged in Ireland, in- 
Prance, in the West Indies, upon the seas; iot 
Spain^ in Savoy ^' in Fland^s^ and inXStrm^py.,; 

in 
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in which millions of treasures were spent, many 
thousand li^es lost, all the towns and villages of 
the Palatinate burned, and that whole country 
reduced to a scene of universal desolation. 



THE RIVAL PUBLICANS. 

By the kUe Dr. Lyon. 

I KNEW two publicans, Sam Henry, and 
Tom Irwin. Henry was a civil, obliging fel- 
low, and opened a little alehouse at the sign of 
the Goose» which he drew with his own hand, 
whence he obtained the name of Sam Goose, 
with which he seemed to be so well pleased, 
that he used often to draw a humorous compa- 
rison between himself and that animal. His wit, 
which was of a peculiar cast (for it was without 
gallj, drew many [People to his house, which was ' 
badly furnished ; for the best room had only one 
old table, so infirm, that it was supported 
by a log of wood, and a chair, reserved for 
the priest of the parish (who loved a mug of 
good ale), with a piece of a broken looking- 
glass, in which many a rustic Helen had of- 
ten surveyed the opening rose of beauty. Sara 
was as happy as any man on earth, with a con* 
stant smile on his countenance : the guest was 
equally welcome, whether he paid in money, or 

left 
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left a memorial in chalk. Irwin was of id eiH 
tious disposition ; he bad scraped some money 
together, and as he found that Hetiry madfe out a 
living on k trifle, he thought th^t he might do 
wonders on forty times the sum* He built a 
large house with three rooms, half a dozen, glass 
windows, with suitable furniture, a large oak 
table, that reflected the countenance of all that 
encircled it ; drinking glasses instead of horns ; 
and a bell into the bargain, which was the first of 
the kind ever known in the country. Every thing 
jvas ready to the sign ; for a public house with* 
out a sign, is like a book, without a title-page, or 
a bishop without, a mitre. What was the sigh, . 
then, do you think I — A Fox running ofF with 

. a Goose, alias Sam himself, some of whose fea- 
tures could be traced in the Roman sentinel. A 
new broom sweeps clean, and a new house will 
draw customers ; and notwithstanding the excel- 
lent colour and flavour of Sam's fat ale, and the 
ipexhaustless fund of his humour, yet be found 
that some of his old customers could pass by with 
a ** How d* ye do?'* A couple of farmers in the 
neighbourhood enabled Sam, however, to oat top 

. his rival in a hous6 and furniture, with a sign of 
his own device, the Goose running away with 
the Fox* His rooms were constantly crowded, 
and the standing toast was, " Success to our 
host, and may the Goose always run away with 
the Fox." Th^ 
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The TWO UNCLES and the TWO NEPHEWS- 

Tom. WELL, Jack, I *m glad to see you. 

Jack. I am just come to town. 

Tom. I was told that you had buried yourself 
in the country. 

Jack. A man that can bury himself, may be 
fairly called his own undertaker. Joking apait^ 
I lead a very happy life in the country ; I can eat 
what I please, drink wh^t I please, sleep when t 
please, and dream what I please : I Assure you I 
would not give my dreams for 500/. a year. 

Tom. I would give any person that sum who 
would take my dreams off my hand. I dreamt 
last night that my uncle was dead* 

Jack. That's a sign he*s in good health. 

Tom. Ay, and likely to live for ever. 

Jack. And my good uncle is likely to lite 
much longer. 

Tom. But your uncle can part with a shilling 
on certain occasions. 

Jack. Not without a tear. 

Tom. But mine will neither part with a shiU 
ling nor a tear, but would expect interest for the 
sound of one. 

Jack. And mine would expect interest for 

- th^ 
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the sight of one; for his heart-strings and his 
purse-strings are the same. 

Tom. But your 4incle will sometimes ask yoii 
to dinner. 

Jack. For the mere purpose of giving me an 
appetite. The last time he asked me to his ante- 
diluvian board, I was very hungry. The whole 
dinner consisted of a bit of gristly meat in an 
ocean of liquid, for I could neither call it broth 
not soup : it resembled a floating island in the 
Black Sea. Then as to drink, a broken cop ot 
sour sm^Il beer. I wished it had been hung 
out on the hedge, that the water might have 
drained out of it. 

Tofn. Well, I dined with 'my uncle much 
about the same time for a wonder. We had such 
a quantity of cabbage, that I thought he had 
asked all the tailors in the parish to dine with 
him, with a piece of rusty bacon, thiat wo^ld 
have made an excellent morceau at an antiqua- 
rian feast. Our beverage, small beer, according 
to his own account, was so strong* that he was 
obliged to confine it in a large stone jug ; but 
to tell you the truth, Sampson brought the wa- 
ter^ and Lazarus the malt. 

But, de mortuis nil nisi honum: there remains 
nothing of the dead but their bones, as my 61d 
schoolmaster used to say, as I do not suppose that 
any other man in the kingdocpi would have given 

it 
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it cellar- room. I was resolved to give it as little 
belly room as possible, which I did by pretend- 
ing that it would affect my heatl. Squaretoes 
praised my temperance, declared that he thought 
it too heady for a young man, while he poured 
a portion of water into the little that remained 
in the cup, which I was obliged to drink, lest I 
should offend him. As it was a gala in honour 
of the peace, he was attired in the choicest 
flowers of his wardrobe, a coat that had passed 
through sixteen editions with the addition of a 
pair of pockets, that never were intrusted with 
any thing however ; a waistcoat that had har- 
boured a nation of moths ; a pair of breeches 
contemporary with the siege of Troy ; a pair of 
Hudibrastic boots ; and a pair of stockings, so 
curiously darned or rather embroidered, that the* 
gloss could not be distinguished from the text. 

Jack. Let me add a duplicate to your descrip- 
tion : the last time I saw my uncle, it was on his 
birth- day. He was enveloped in a muddy vesture of 
decay, a doublet that might have been worn, for 
aught I know, by Mathusalem's younger brother ; 
a wig gray with age, a pair of spectacles dim with 
age, a shirt as thin as a twenty shilling note, a pair 
of breeches old Diogenes might have appeared 
at court in, a pair almost contemporay with his 
legs, and a pair of shoes truly democratic, for the 
soles and heels w<?re on a leveL 

vol. I. B B Tqtiu 
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Tom. Such a pair — let us change the subject. 
Death raay yet befriend us, when we least ex- 
pect it. 



BISHOP OF ROSS. 

THE siege of Clonmel * in the year i6f5o, is 
one of the most memorable in the annals of Ire- 
land. Hugh O'Neal, a spirited young man, 
with 120O provincial troops n^aintained the 
town, in so gallant a manner, that CromweH's 
temper, arts, and military strength, were fairly put 
to the test. Ormond, it is true, did every thing 
, in his power to succour the besieged, but with 
little effect : Boetius M'Eagan (Baothghalach 
M^Aodhagan, as it is written in Irish), the Ro« 
man Catholic bishop of Ross, was particularly 
active in collecting, animating, and l(%diog ori 
the remains of the troops that Cromwell had 
put to flight in different engagements. This 
unfortunate prelate, who might well be called 
the soul of his party, at length fell int6 the 
hands of Lord Broghill, one of the ablest of the 
parliamentarian generals. His Lordship knew 
the value of his captive, and prudently resolved 
to turn a man,- whom the fortune of war had 
thrown into his hands, to the greatest advantage. 

* The chitf town of the county of Tipperary. 

He 
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He knew that the influence of his prisoner over 
the roj^alists was unbounded ; and that a few- 
words from him would have more effect than all 
the artillery he had collected. His Lordship there- 
fore offered him his life on conduion that ht 
would exercise his authority with the jjarrison 
of a fort called Carrickdrogid near the field of 
battle : he promised to use his influence^ and 
so he did; for being conducted to the fort, he 
conjured the garrison in the name of Heaven, 
their religion, love of country, and the spirits of 
those who had fallen in support of all that was 
dear to them, to maintain their post, and to bury 
themselves in its ruins, before they would yield 
it up to an implacable enemy. As soon as he 
had done, he turned round, looked on Lord 
Broghill with a smile of complacency, and de- 
sired to be led to the scaffold : he was ^accord- 
ingly executed on the branch of a tree, within view 
of the fort*. Coxe'f'and Leland, in their His- 
tories of Ireland, take notice of this circumstance 
jvith the cold indifference of an annalist ; nor 
did they think it worth their labours to record 
even the name of a man who acted so gallantly 
from principle, and who undauntedly sealed the 
cause he espoused with his blood. 

* Boetius Eganus Episc. Rosse.iisis In via publica a turma 
cquitiim hostiuoi conoprthcnsus, suspensus wt ex arborc lvi« 
benis ^qui suis. Hibetn. Domnkam^ 

t See Co;ie, vol. ii.p. x6. 
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DOCTOR BACON. 

THE late Dr. Bacon, sometime fellow of Ox- 
ford, chanced one morning to ride by a method- 
ist chapel, and on seeing these words, " Let 
your moderation be known to all men," painted 
in large capitals on the door, he alighted, took 
out his pencil, and wrote the following lines Im- 
mediately under : 

What ! talk of moderation, sons of w — res. 
Who \e shut your moderation out afdoarsl 



STANISLAUS *. 



THIS amiable and accomplished monarch, on 
being driven from the throne of Poland in 17341 

addressed 

* Stanislaus Lesczynski was descended of one of the moit 
illustrious houses in Poland. He was one of the Polish pah* 
lihates, that declared in favour of Charles XI f. King of .Swe* 
den, Charles raised him to the throne against his will. And 
it must be confessed, that tlie Poles found themselves as happ/ 
under his government as the perturbed state- of the timet 
would admit. This prince was father-in-law to Louis XV. 
1Vhen he was banished from the throne of Poland, be fled 
to France, where Lonis allowed him a pension, which enabled 
him to maintain the splend9ur of his birth, and hereditary 

fortune^ 
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addressed the following letter, on the eve of his. 
flight, to the primate and magnates of Po- 
land. 

" From the cruel pangs I feci in the thoughts 
of leaving you, my dear and trusty friends, you 
may frame a just idea of the afflicted state of my 
soul, in theJie hitter moments. Nor is this 
painful resolution taken, but from the preva- 
lence of your sage persuasion, and an assurance, 
that the sacrifice of my person could be of no ad- 
vantage to you. I send you this parting era* 
brace; I clasp you all in my throbbing heart* 
Alas \ the tears which obliterate my writing, 
compel me to stop. *T were more easy to read 
thp tender expressions graved on my heart, could 
you but see it. I once more embrace you, and 
am yours more than words can express." 

^* To my good City of Dantzick. 

^* After having been held here a long time, by 
the attraction of your unparalleled fidelity, 1 am 
preparing to depart in the Uioment I can no longer 

fortune. He wrote and spoke the French language with clas- 
sical purity. He I<rft some philofophical wri ings behind liim, 
one or two of which were printed. As he was one nipruing 
standing before the fire, a spark caught hold of his. (rooming 
gown, which instantly enveloped him in a hia/e ; and before 
any assistance arrived, he was burnetl in so shocking a man- 
ner, that he died in great torments in the course c>f a few 
hours. 

B % 5^ possess 
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J)ossess you : I carry with me the poignant ku^ 
guish of your sufferings, and such a sense of roy. 
obligations to you. } wish you all the happi* 
liess you deserve, which will in some measure 
assuage my concern in being torn from your 
^rms. I am, at all times, and in every plice, 
^* Your affectionate 

" Stanislaus, King." 



BEAUJOJ^, THE FARMER GENERAL. 

Zines^ hy Piron, oh Beaujon, the ricli Farmer 
General^ who had a Coach covered with Plates 
of GoJd^ and refused a poor Widow j with st^ 
Children^ her 07ily Bed, seized for Payment of the 
Poll Tax. 

UN Fermier General, ifier de ses injustice*, 
Dans gon char avee lui promene tous. les vicds \ 
Et prodiguant par tout faste somptueux, 
Boit dans des coupes d'or les pleurs des malheureux* 

A Farmer General, to all virtue lost. 
Of his unjust extortions dares to boast : 
In golden cars he lords it o'er the plain ; 
The blackest>j'ices form his chosen train ; 
With royal pomp he every w^here appears. 
And drinks in cups of gold the orphan's tears. 
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FATHER ABANAZ. 

SOME years ago, Father de Aranax, a Carmel- 
ke, published a book at Pampeluna, in favour of 
Philip V. The title ran thus, word for word : 
** The Lord Philip V. is true King of Spain, of 
God's own Making. The Tower of tlie second 
David, persecuted and victorious, fortified with 
three Bulwarks, vizi Justice, Religion, and Poli- 
tics, to which a thousand Shields are fastened to 
defend his Crown : dedicated and consecrated to 
Ihe King our Lord, whom God preserve for the 
Glory of Spain, and the Good of Christendom. 
By Father Hyacinthus d'Aranaz, a Native of 
the most faithful City of Sanguessa, Doctor of Di- 
vinity, Synodal Examiner of the Archbishopric 
of Toledo, Chaplain to his Majesty, &c.'* 

** El Senor PhelipeV. cs el Rey de las Espanas, 
rerdadero dado por la Mano de Dios. Torre in- 
contrastable del sequendo David perseguido -y 
victorioso, guarnecida de tres Propugnaculos,Jus-^ . 
4icia, Religion, y Politica ; de que penden mil 
Escudosque defieiiden su Corona : que dedica 
y consagra al Rey nuestro Sconor, que Dios 
-guarde para Gloria de Espana, y aumento de la 
Christiandad, Fv. Jacinte d'Aranaz, Natural de 
Ja fidelissimaCiudad de Sanguessa, M. enSagre- 
4ia Theologia, Examinador synodal del Arcobi- 

B B 4 spado 
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spado de Toledo, Prcdicador de su Mag. Ex pro* 
curador y Commissar io general del Orden de 
Nuestra Senora del Carmin, y Provincial titular. 
Pampcluna, 1711, in 4to. pagg. 584/* 

The author compares his vvprk to a tower or 
fortress^ with three bulwark^. Fifteen shields 
are fastened to the first bulwark, eight to the se-. 
cond, and four to the third. To get i^to that for- 
tress, one must go through a portico, where, says 
the author, one may be informed, that the Devil, 
in quality of the Prince of Discord, inspires the 
malecontents with a desire of changing their 
king ; and has intrusted the heretics with the 
execution of such an enterprise. 



SIR W. PETTY. 



WHEN but twenty-four years of age, Mr. 
Hartlib, in d letter to the Hon. Robert Boyle, 
describes him " as a perfect Frenchman, and 
good linguist in other vulgar languages, besides 
Latin and Greek, a most rare and exact ana- 
tomist, and excelling in all mathematical and 
mechanical learning, of a sweet natural disposi- 
tion and moral comportment." He declined the 
practice of physic many years bcfojcc bis death, 
as I find intimated in a Pharmacopceia printed 

in 
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in 1677, which has this note written in the mar- 
gin : ** Guliclmus Petty, eques auratus, qui me- 
dicorum castra dim deseruit/* 



MEDALLION OF LILBORNE. 

JOHN Lilborne saved by the power of the 
Lord, and the integrity of His jury, who are 
judges of law as well as of fact, Oct. 26^ 1649. 
Reverse. 

In several circles one within the other, a rose 
in the centre. 

Miles Petty, Ste. lies. Abr. Smith, John King, 
Mic. Murin, TJio. Dainty, Edm. Ke}^ar, Eder, 
Parkins, Kol. Packman, Wil. Comins. Ly. Wi- 
don, Hus. Towlin. Oct. 26, 1649. 



SPEECH 

Of an Indian King in a Conference at Bemiington 
in 1678. 

OUR young men may speak such words as 
we do not like, nor approve of; and we can- 
not help it. And some of your young men may 
speak such words as you do not like ; and you 

cannot 
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cannot help that. We are your brothers, aod 
intend to live like brothers with you; we have 
no mind to have war, for when we have war, we 
are only skin and bones ; the meat that we cat 
does us no good^ we always are in fear; and we 
have not the benefit of the sun to shine on us ;• 
we hide in holes and corners. We are minded to 
live in peace. If we intend, at any time, to 
ihake war upon you, we will let you know of it, 
.and the reasons why we make war with you ; 
and if you make us satrsfactiow for the injwy 
done us, for which the war was intended, then 
wc wilKnot make war on you. And if you in- 
tend, at any time to make war on us, we would 
i^ave you let us know of it, and the reason; 
and if w^e do not maice satisfaction for the in- 
jury done unto you, then you may make war on 
us ; otherwise you ought not to da it. You are 
our brothers, and we are willing to live like bro- 
thers with you ; we are willing to have a broad 
pjlth for you and us to walk in ; and if an In- 
dian is asleep in this -path, the Englishman shall 
pass by and do him no harm, and say, " He 
is an Indian; he is asleep, let him alone; 
he loves sleep." It shall be a plain path ; there 
pnist not be in this path a siwf^ to hurt our 
ictc{. And as to the smallpox, it was ouce in my , 
j^rand father's time, and it could not be theEng- 
Jish th^t coukl send it to us then, there being po 

English 
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English in the country: and it wasonce in my 
father's time ; they could not send it to us thea 
neither; and now it Js In my time: I do not 
believe they have sent it to us now ; I Uo believe 
it is the rrran above that hath sent it to4is/' 



PICTURE OF THE FRENCH. 

*Par. Sept. B, 1801. 

TERRIlBLE they certainly are in politics, for 
they execute rapidly what they project inces- 
santly ; insidious in their professions, subtil in 
their hypocrisy, and sanguinary in their power. 
In France they feel too inexpressible delicacy, or 
too inconceivable horror ; their individual mur« 
ders have ever been characterized by peculiar 
and complex barbarity. Impetuous feelings ate 
fugitive, and take an opposite direction; they 
commit murders, and then inscribe, " Ici Ton 
^anseJ' Like women in all things, they are wo 
men in vengeance. Impatient of restraint, in 
war a siege discourages and envenoms them ; in 
peace an orderly constitution can neither excite 
their love, nor their reverence. Terrible in as- 
sault, contemptible in flight ; vast in theif pro* 
jects, imbecile in their pursuits; capable of ima- 
gining 4II thin^s^ incapable of performing any. 

They 
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They triumph for a moment, and despair during 
a century. Of all nations they alone have felt that 
raving of political imagination, which has aspired 
to an universal monarchy, or an universal repub- 
lic ; but they have never known that British vi- 
gour of judgment, which could form for Eng- 
lishmen the most perfect constitution human 
nature could devise. When the French were 
slaves they reverenced the English ; when free, they 
imitated them ; now, licentious, they envy and 
hate them. They may afflict Europe with con- 
tinued revolutions, yet may their designs be frus- 
trated. One revolution was sufficient for tlic 
English. 



THE LATE SIR WILLIAM JONES 

Ji the End of his Bible wrote the following Note. 

I If AVE regularly and attentively read these 
Holy Scriptures ; and ani of opinion, tbat this 
volume, independently of its divine origin, con- 
tains more true sublimity, more exquisite beau- 
ty, more pure morality, more important history, 
and finer strains both of poetry and eloquence, 
than can be collected from all other books, in 
whatever age or language they may have been 
composed. 

The 
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The two parts of which the Scriptures consist, 
are connected hy a chain of compositions, which 
bear no resemblance, in form or st\le, to any 
that can be produced from the stores of Grecian, 
Persian, or even Arabian learning. The anti- 
quity of those compositions no man doubts ; and 
the unstrained application of them to events long 
sub<?equent to their publication, is a solid ground 
of belief that they are genuine predictions, and 
couscqueritly inspired. 



( 
PUIMATE STONE. 

IT IS certain that Dr. George Stone was not 
indebted for his preferment in church or state to 
his birth or learning. His paternal grandfather 
was gaoler of Winchester. The ill-natured peo- 
pie of those days used to say, that his heart was 
harder than his name. The Doctor was a man 
of most accomplished manners and winning ad- 
dress ; and of so handsome a person, that he 
was called the '' Beauty of Holiness.'' It doe< 
not appear that the queen of love smiled on his 
birth; he lived and died a bachelor. There 
never was a man more zealously devoted to what 
was called the English interest in Ireland. *• Vain 
man, dressed in a little brief authority/ he little 

knew 



knew that the interest of the two cQuntfiiss ought 
to be inscparaWc: thank Hc^vpn, that day i^ 
s(Jt length arrived, when this immutable maxiin^ 
as demonstrable as any proposition in Euclid, 15 
seen in its true point of view. Under the ap-* 
pcarance of frankness and hogpit^lity, be cpp- 
cealed an ambition that could scarcely h^ grati- 
fied with the first mitre in the kingdom of Ire- 
land. To spiritual he was anxioqs to add teo^- 
poral power, and for years he was lo^kPfJ PP to 
"as the prime mover of the Irish Cabinet : he was 
consulted on every important state question, and 
often gave his opinion, it is said, in so dictatorial 
a tone, that the Viceroy sometinaes felt himself 
called upon to interpose his authority. 

Like all ambitious men, he despised money, 
and but too often distributed his favqurs indis- 
criminately. His establishment was splendid, his 
entertainments sumptuous, and his expetises 
at least equal to his income. His table was 
generally encircled with sycophants; soineiiatr 
tered him even to his face ; some lulled him in 
the down of dedications ; and some, to whom hp 
hpd been very kind, lampooned and abused him. 
jHc was translated from the bishopric of Derry, 
to the metropolitan see, whilst yet in the prime 
of life, and for some time he confined his at- 
tention to his pastoral care, which gave great sa- 
ti^clion to fi^ the thinking and sober part of his 

immense 



Smtnense diocese*; but as this wasan act of selft* 
restraint, when he found his political influence 
sufficiently strong, be began and continued to 
exercise it to the last moment of his life. ^* Stone/* 
says Dr. Campbell -f-, *^ wasa man of considerablq 

* This 8ee was founded by St. PatricK, the apostle of Ire- 
land, in the year 445, and was erected into an archbishopric 
in 1151, by Eugenius III. It extends into five counties, se* 
venty-five miles in length, and from twelve to thirty- three ia 
breadtli. The chapter consists of a dean, precentor, chan- 
.cellor, treasurer, archdeacon, and four prebendaries, with 
<ight vicars choral. 

A very handsome archiepiscopal palace has been erected tA 
the city of Armagh, by the late pious and learned Lord Primatt, 
Doctor Newcome. The following ill-natured lines w^ert 
written by Octavianus de Palatio, a Florentine by birth, wji^ 
had unworthily filled that archiepiscopal chair, from 14^0 tp 
1513, and who appears to have been as ungrateful to the land 
that gave him bread, as his lying countryman Polydore Virgil 
-wta to that of England. 

Civitas Armachana, 

Civitas vana. 

Absque bonis moribus, 

Mulieres nudoe. 

Games crudae, 

Paupertas in aedibus. 

THUS EN6LISH£D. 

Armagh is notorious 
For being vainglorious ', 
The men void of manners -, their spouseg 
Go naked 3 they eat 
Raw flesh for their meat, 
And poverty dwells in their houses. 
t See Philosophical Survey of the Souih of Ireland, p. 56. 

J abilities^ 
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abilities, but more of the politician than the pre- 
late. He devoted his life to the supporting of « 
party in the Irish parliament. It is said, that 
tvhen he went over to London ,to consult the 
gentlemen of the faculty on the state of his health, 
he very candidly said to them, * Look not upon 

* me as an ordinary churchman, or incident totheir 

* diseases, but as a man who has injured hiscort- 

* stitutioh by sitting up late and rising early, to do 
^ the business of government in Ireland.* After 
be was raised to the metropolitan see, he wa$ 
never known to preach but once, and that was 
before the Duke of Dorset, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, in Christ Church, Dublin, the 23d of 
October 1751, being the anniversary of thp 
•Irish rebellion. As the discourse which he de- 
livered on that occasion was published by his 
Grace's special command, an extract from it may 
not be unacceptable. 

" * The peace and tranquillity of society is the 

* great object which all good men liave in view; 
' that every member and citizen, all ranks and 

* orders of men, may enjoy their respective rights, 

* the fruits of their industry, and the privileges of 
f their consciences And certainly, in this view of 

* things, virtuousambition, under the government 

* of reason and religion, will teach us to be con- 

* tented within our proper spheres, and to think 

* ourselves 



oursehres amply gratified with the praise of bar* 
ing centribdtfed our share to the pubU<^ ff^* 
and of having used no indirect means to adranor 
ourselves to higher degrees of honour ot tndiw 
cnce. What must be the condition of a society 
whose members are actuated by this, and no 
other ambition ?*' How for these sentiments in- 
fluenced his own conduct in general, must be 
left ta those who will be at the pains to compare 
his actions with his words* It is confessed on 
all hands, however, that he was not one of those 
men who was <^ contented within his proper 
aphere/* 

The following article is copied from a madM»^ 
script in the British Museum : 

Letters to his Grace the Duke of Bedford^ 

We are now come to that period when Efcr. 
Stone, in the flower of youth. Was promoted to tl» 
primacy, a station to which none before him had 
been exalted till the decHne of life. It is not to 
be wondered af, that the rapid progress of this 
young ecclesiastic, through the dignities of \i\% 
order, and who was now not only at the head of 
the church, with an immense income, but of the 
state, should inspire him With notions, and the 
cabal -with suspicions, each had hitherto becfn 
strangers io. It was some time, however, before 
ttie extent of his views was discovered; His 

vol.. X. c c seeming 
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seeming moderation and inoffensive demeanour 
yeiled bis boundless ambition. His entertain- 
ments and connexions were suited to bis youth, 
and seemed rather to proceed from motives of 
pleasure than ambition. His courtesy, afiability, 
and hospitable table, recommended him univer- 
sally. . As yet, the cabal were not alarmed; and 
80 . long as be made no attempts to interfere in 
their departments^ the business of the H. of CX 
they left him in quiet possession of his new-ac* 
quired popularity. 

By degrees, this young statesman insinuated 
himself into the affections of many of the young, 
and some of the old of the House of Commons* 
He now began to encourage privately the mur* 
murs of the people against the soporific qualities 
of the cabal, who stifled all measures that were 
cglculate4 for redressing the national grievances, 
or which might give any rub to the wheels of go* 
yernment, in the track in which they thought it 
proper to have them run. He daily ventured to 
opqi his intentions of forming a party in the 
^ House, at first to a few, and being encouraged by 
ihem, to all, whom he had any hope, of drawing 
totals party. 

, These attempts to undermine the long-esta- 
blished power of the cabal, became soon the ob* 
|ect of the penetrating eyes of those experienced 
veterans. Theit indignation broke out into ac* 

tion. 
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tieii) and convinced the young adventurer ihzt 
bis schemes were discovered^ He, on the other 
hand, found that it would be to no purpose 
longer to keep meaj^res with them; accordingly, 
the mask was thrown off, war was proclaimed 
in form between the contending powers, and a 
standard was publicly erected, to. which all who 
expected preferment in piiurch or state, .0^ who 
were disgusted at the proceedings of the cal?al, of 
which there were not a few, were invited to 
resorts 

No direct acts of hpstilily had as yet com^ 
nenced, and each of the cab^l reserved privately 
to try what advantage they tould make of the 
Primate's power, now become truly formidable, 
from the countenance of the English minister ; 
but they were all deceived in their expectations. 
The Primate's politics flew higher than they 
imagined; he resolved to transfer the manage- 
ment of public business entirely out of their 
hands into his own, and had nothing less in his 
intentions than to suffer any one of them to par- 
ticipate in his administration. 

The Primate formed mighty projects. The 
Cardinals Richelieu and Mazarin were the ob« 
jects of his admiration and imitation ; and he stu- 
died politics, moralitj, and divinity, in his fa- 
Touritc De Ret2. 

He most of all affected busineis^ of whl^ he 
was npt incapable, 

c c a 12\i% 



Tbt Primate, when Bishop of Derry, yWH' 
mised the place of Solicitor Gfeneral to the bro* 
fhdr of Mr. M'Lane, but (his was surmounted iik 
favour of Mr. T-^ — -1, by the same prelatkhl 
distinction which Apologized for the consent of 
Chariest, to the execution of Lord Strafibrd. 
^ At the time he made the promise, he was but 
Bishop of Derry, aiid in a private station ; his 
ffrivate affection to Mr. M. had induced him to 
make that promise ; but now that he wa^ at the 
head of the state, he was to consider himself in 
his public character, and to proceed upon public 
principles, ndt upon priVatb motives, and was 
therefore bound in conscience to break that pr6- 
nuse^ which he had made without any vietftr to 
the public," 

The Primate has been represented as a tna& 
devoid of all principles of religion and hotibtnr^ 
as a monster sv^yed by unnatural appet^es. ^Jto 
the first of these charges it must be confessed, he 
gave some countenance by a conduct a Ifftlc tOO 
free for a person at the head of an ecclesiasfticiat 
body. Having had a liberal education fa^sell^ 
and having always lived with those ^ho baili^hc 
could not confine himseff within tjic mttha^ 
Sphere of his profe^ion* • \ 
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He was not always as cauttotrs iti feifc 
^fioiaiacM as prudence required; cveh ivhen he 

4 ^* 



:v did QOJt. promise^ hU answers^ from a-fe^x. a^ 
;:i, iotffendii^) and a desir? of igniting eyery bpdy ta 
v;: hm% were expressed w such a mannei:, as drc^: 
: h ia the perspa to whom they were giveij, to gues?. 
^' at more than he meant: a practice oftea us^d by. 
•V statesmen, but which s^en^is as little agreeable ta 
li^"r"gQod policy, as it is to morality. Henc« evejrjr - 
V' body left hiq) contented, and assured of his frieiujU 
:>r $bip, receiving all his expressions of Undness|| 
: . a& so many absolute promises of what they so?? 
•^; -.licitcd. It is not, then, very extraordinary tha^ 
^' ; he sbovH be charged with many breachca of 
^ ^^ and that the truth of those aspersions on th» 
;: :; !^ea4> with which he was so beapatteredji shoul4 
V be attested by many. • . . . . • • • ♦ 

/ / ....... Whether from a coldf 

;;n; ness in his constitution, or, what is more proba* 

•y./ble, out of respect to his episcopal function, h^ 

, ;^V totally abstained from women. It was impossible, 

"^ in a country which piques itself upon indispen- 

*.: sable attachments to the fair sex, that this should 

y not be taken notice of, and become a general 

y topic of conversation. His enemies laid hold of 

:* this opportunity to blacken his character with 

the imputation of a vice, the more easily credited 

as it is the more abominable ; and to which some 

'■■: of his connexions, for which thci people could 

not easily aecount, did not a little contribute. 

He made not fhe advantages of his power which 

c c 3 might 
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might have been expected ; he advanced into hir 
confidence men q( moderate abilities, and lesi ^ 
repiltationt He rewarded the best Bttikts by 
receiving them graciously, and his countcTmiicb^ * 
was turned rather to thcfse who were likely to ' . ^ 
do, than tp those who had done him services;' y.^ 
He was accessible and courteous to all; but thenj, ' ^Z' 
his civilities were not proportioned to the person^ ••/• 
and therefore the less regarded i but what prin- ".:•.* 
cipally offended several good men, who were . 
well inclined to him, was^j that he afiected to talk ;;:. ' 
too lightly of the constitution; an4 With some ri« . 
dicule of public spirit. By these means he ten-' 
clered some of those who were most capable of .• 
serving him, ^t least lukewarm in^^ if not'regar(}-» . ^\ 
Jess qf^ bis interest, .>"• 

...■.■ -■. ■ . ■ -'M 

^iorge (Stone) Bishop of Deny (afterwards Lord' 4 '•* 
^ Primaie of Ireland) to her Grace the Dutches^ *i.^ 
, .i^ K^nf. 

frtv'u : May 6, 1742, y 

, I ANif » quite ashamed of shicwing my gratitude •••.'.' 
andreturning my thanks to your.Qrace foxywt '■ 
Jast letter,- so soon after \ have been so trou-^ 
blesome to you by an epistle, which nothing but 
your commands could have made pardpnatile^ 
bill I could not resist the temptation of 'cpqgra^ 
tulating your Grace on the recovery of I^dy 

. Sophia 
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Sophia from a distemper^ which rtii« year haft 
been often fatal, arid is always to be dreaded "be^ 
fore it comes, though generally despised whiefi 
over. ■ 

The letter of Mi^, Holyday*s to the Bi hop of 
Clonferi, is printed : I will send it in my next : 
bis letter to me is mislaid or destroyed, and only 
contained an account, that Mr. Price remembered 
that Mr. Holyday told him of his dream inlilicf^ 
dittely ; but though I cannot send you a trans- 
cript of that letter, I will an original, which I re^ 
ceived from him this moment, in which yodr 
Grace, will see his opinion and reasoning on th< 
speech of the ghost, .which some incredulou* 
people have represented as too imperfect to h(k 
brcHibght from another world. He is a plain, ho* 
nest, upright man, neither a bigot or supersti* 
tious, yet truly pious. He is one who thinki 
that fiiith in the invisible world, and the hopel 
which religion proposes to the good, are so fat 
frpm a proof of a weak and credulous mind, that 
he esteems it a sure evidence of reason and im^ 
partiality united. He is a good Christian, and a 
good man; a firm believer, and a careful prac* 
iiser of all our Iiord hath taught and commanded, 
whose will he studies himself with freedom, and 
i^ for allowing and encouraging all others, who 
think themselves able, to do so too. If his zeal 
is ever overflowing, it is against the Papists ; and 
c « 4. even 
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even I, whose tveniop to every my of popery is 
well enough known, often ebide him out of an 
unngtural severity towards them, unnatural to 
the genuine mildness of his heart and his princi« 
pies. I describe his character, that yoa may^ by 
that light, the better judge of the credit of his t»f 
timpny, or rather, I should have said, his judg? 
fuent about Mr. Holyday^s veracity and tura of 
mind. He knows bim ; I never saw him. 

I thank yoqr Grace for your coQcecn about my 
health ; J was better last week than I hate booa 
lor inauy months; but the severe, east wioda 
pinch me 4gain dreadfully, but if they soon ceases 
J hope to find they have moie j^hteoed thao m^ 
lured i9e« 

Perhaps thi^ and my last enormous lett^ may 
happen to arrive together; what a dreadful task 
of reading have you before you, I a consciousnesa 
ofthdt ^lls me with blushes, ^nd makes m^ cod 
ih\s letter sooner than my inclinations permi)^ 
though my duty commands, and I'll always ei^ 
de^vour first to reconcile them ; but if that can* 
pot he done, to m^ke the latter govern the former} 
IM9d therefore I hasten to subscribe myiseli^ 
Your Grace's most obliged, 

Most obedient, humble servant, * 



9ishofL 
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Bishop of Clonfert to the Bishop of t)erry (mm'- 
tioned in the preceding Letter), 

Louglireagh, April 29, X74t» 
JMKY DEAR LORD, 

}, WAS favoured last post with your }fetter> 
which gave me great pleasure^ except that pact 
which touches upon your ill state of health. 

You did not mention whether you thought the 
fckt^qn of the spirit credible. For my part^ I 
oianot withhold my assent to it^ and can give a 
satisfactory reason why he did not declare more. 
Had he told his friend who the murderers were^ 
Oliver Bodkin, the uncle^ would not have been 
murdered by his own son^ and the son would not 
have been hanged for murdering his father. It 
is certain^ that both knew of the murder just after 
it was committed, and it is, I think, very pro- 
bable, that the uncle was privy to the design^ 
though not an actor. 

I wish that Pope's Dunciad may be the means 
of a reformation t not only this last, but the other 
poetical works which be lately published, are iQ 
some places obscure ; at least, they are so to me. 

I am, my dear Lord, 

Your affectionate brother^ 

And obliged^ humble servanj^ 

J. Clonfert. 

Ter 
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To the hie Lord George Germaine. 

Leixlip, xst of August i754# 
PBAl. SIR, 

I HAVE this moment received the fa- 
vour of your letter. I am extremely obliged' to 
yoa for the kind part you have acted: it is not 
now in my power to acknowledge it in the mzx^ 
nerthat such a service deserve ; whenever it is 
in my power, I will certainly do if; and in the 
mean time I beg you to be assurisd, that I think 
myself bound by the ties of justkeandgr^itude^ 
lis well as I am by inclination, io approve myself 

Your faithful friend and servant, 

G* Armagh. 

From the same to the same. 

MY DEAR LORD, 

I SHOULD not have been so late in zo 
knowledging your very kind and friendly lettpt^ 
if I had not ever since lain in wait for an oppor^ 
t unity of writing to you by a safer channel than 
the common post. Upon consulting with CoL 
Irwin, 1 have struck out a method, which, I 
hope, this letter will prove to be a safe pne. 

You must have- heard, as well as myself, the 
various reports of ruptures, negotiations, reconci- 
liations, and new alliances, which have of late 
pfcvailed both in town and country. This day, 

tho 
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the Duke of B— was said to have refused at* 
tendance in council ; the next to have opened a 
communication with Mr. P——; then Lord 
B — and Mr. P — were affirmed to be secretly 
connected; on a sudden, the Duke of B— is 
•pacified in temper, if not satisfied in mind : Mrl 
Cr-*r comes to a new explanation with Lord 
B-— , and each minister takes his former place 
again. Perhaps there have been more grounds 
for some of these rumours than the world ima^ 
gines ; but the truth is, late resentments, opposite 
systems, and domestic differences, rendering the 
union of every one of the ministry, with some 
one chief of the minority, very difficult, if not 
quite impracticable, the discontented of the mi* 
nistry have no part left to them but that of ac^ 
quiescence. As far as I have been able to leani 
firom the information I have here, Mr. P<-«» 
would have been less averse to Lord B— than be 
has been, if negotiation had been tried ; yet such 
is the reciprocal jealousy > and so strong is th6 
impression left by the sudden conclusion of the 
former inexplicable treaty, that I doubt, if both 
parties were disposed, whether either would ven^ 
iure to propose a second conference. As to the 
Duke of B— , 1 do not believe he ever expressed 
the least inclination to talk with Mr. P — ^ even 
when he most publicly declared his own dissa* 
tisfaction ; and some circumstances persuade m^ 

that 
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that DO considerationg would preTail upon Lord 
Temple to forgive his brother, and unite witib 
him. In this state of things, I foresee no possibi^ 
lity of accommodation, and for these reasons I 
have always considered these reports merely af 
the conclusions of busy speculatists, arguing 
from the weakness and disunion visible in ^dmi* 
oistration, and giving to their own conjectures 
the stamp of authority. The illness of the Dnke 
of D**i8 a circumstance which has for some 
lime had ^eat influence. He is, I much fear, 
not very likely to recover, and the court may ex- 
pect great consequences from his death, if hia 
£riends and the public should suffer that losg. 
Sqme already foretell, it would set at liberty seve- 
xal iadividuals personally attached to his Grace ; 
that it would leave the Whigs, as & party, without 
JSL real chief, and instantly break the minority into 
x^w classes and subdivisions. . 
' If, on the one hand, I foresee no possibility of 
4pccommodation, I must say, that, on the other, 
l/see as little possibility that the present ministry 
Ithould continue ; difficult as the administration 
of this country is no^ become, from the strength 
of: parties, general discontent, the state of public 
jcredit, and the conduct of foreign courts. 
.Things, therefore, upon the whole, remain much 
as they did wlien we last discussed them, and 
t^s.tbey will stand for some time. . As autumn 

weara 
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wean away, xAtti will on l)6th sides begin lo ex- 
plain themselves, and things will take som6 
steady settlement ; in the mean time, if you will 
accept my opinion, it is, that the Duke of B— 
and Lord B — are irreconcilable :' Mr. G— r and 
Lord B — united ; Mr. P— most open to Lord 
B — , and most averse to Mr. G — ^r; and tbd 
COQtf ready for any accommodation which sboul^ 
continue Mr. G— ^r, and not exclude Lord R— • 
I may be mistaken, but this is my idea of the 
present state of things. 

I suppose Col. Irwin has told you how sud- 
denly the ministers rallied and assembled, in 
something like a corps, at Wotton, just as they 
were said to be upon the point of disbanding. 
Mr. Nugent came from thence to Stowe, and 
from Stowe to me. With me the day passed^ 
like any other of the year, in general and cheer- 
ful conversation ; but at Stowe, I believe, he 
meant something more serious, if be had not 
found Lord Temple very determined and expli- 
cit. From him we learnt that the Primate had 
been of the congress of Wotton, and I foutvd 
Lord Tetnple struck with the manner in which 
his Grace avoided Stowe. 

1 conclude you have read the counter-address j 
there are some passages in it very masterly, but 
in general the plan is not able, nor is the composl^ 
tioa elegant ; the answer is scunilous and vety 

illiterate 



illiberal, yet it sometimes makei a good use of 
the adversary's indiscretions. , 

G>1. Irwin has left Stowe^ but his lady fe« 
mains a hostage for his return. I have had the 
pleasure of meeting him frequently, and should 
^ve passed a merry day with him on Monday 
last, if Nugent, after making the appointment, 
liad not fled the country. He went through this 
singular tour with great dexterity, and seemed 
cheerful and at ease when most men would, have 
been distressed. 

Thus I have endeavoured to make you the best 
return I can for the very agreeable letter I re- 
ceived from you. 



LETTER 

To our very loving Friends, the P^ce-ciancellor^ and 

other Officers of the University of Cambridge. 

AFTER our very hearty commendations: 
Whereas the Queen's Majesty hath been inform- 
ed, that in this time of scarcity and dearth, nei- 
ther is the market of the town and university of 
Cambridge so furnished of corn as were neces- 
sary, nor yet, that little which is brought thither 
so ordered and bestowed as were convenient, but 
is suffered to be bought and conveyed from 
thence by badgers, and others of that sort. Like 
as we have presently written unto certain justices 
of the peace of that county of Cambridge, to 
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cause the market of the university to be from 
henceforth better furnished (as by the copy of 
our said letter, which we send unto you here* 
withy ye may at better length perceive), so have 
we thought meet, in the King and Queen's Ma- 
jesty's names to require you to foresee, that such 
corn as shall be brought thither, be not conveyed 
from thence by badgers, or any other, until the 
victuallers of the town and university shall be 
tufiiciently furnished ; wherein, nevertheless, ye 
must, in any wise, give diligent heed, that there, 
be no fraud or deceit used. And so fare ye well«' 
From Greenwich, the 3d day of January 1556. 
Your loving friendes, 

NicH. Ebor. Cancell. 
Winchester. 
Will. Howard. 
T. Ely. 
Will. Peters. 
To. Bourn. 

T. W A ETON. 
Jo. BOXALL. 

See Act of the 2d and 3d of Philip and Mary. 



LETTER 
From Cardinal Norfolk to the Vice-chancellor ^ 
the Regents f and Non-regents, of the University 
of Cambridge. 

MY VERY LOVING FRIENDS, 

AFTER my very hearty cpmmeudations : By 
your letters I understand your request, which is^ 
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that of the variance lately arisen between the 

townshippe of Cajinbridge and you^ I would 

not credit the one till the other were heard^ ire* 

ferring the report of your cause to the bringer of 

your letters. You shall therefore be advertysedj 

that I would be as glad of both your quietness, as 

lam indifferent to hear both youre controversie9 ; 

and because I have no mistrust but that some 

good order shall be taken therein, I only wish 

you to give none occasion of extremity to them, 

aqfl have advised them to regard the like towards 

you ; the which, in my opinion,' is the only way 

to concord ; the which to preserve between you, 

I should be as ready as any friend you have. 

And so I bid you most heartily farewell. From 

my house at Kenyng Hall, the 6th September 

1564. 

Your loVlng friend, 

T. NORFOLKE. 



MY LORD OF NORTHAMPTON'S LETTER TO 
THE UNIVERSITY. 

UPON the late advertisement which I re- 
ceived from your worthy Vice-chancellor (most 
reverend Fathers, and my worthy friends and 
companions) of a new election since the receipt . 
of the King's letter, I must acknowledge a very 
great astonishment by comparing your unchange- 
able affections with my unworthyness : for that 

many 



fiiaay of you can urttiiess with what earnest in* 
dustryand desire I endeavoured to divert your 
eyes from that dark object which I found to be 
so deeply fixed in your constant thoughts, pre*- 
t<?rring in this point your gopd to mine. Yet 
since it is your pleasure with so great grace and 
favour to cast yourselves into the armes of one 
whose love does so far surmount his ability to 
requite so cordial a demonstration of a resolute 
intent, it behoves me now to be so cautelous in 
the. course which I am driven to hold between 
Scylla and Charibdis, that, in eschewing ovcr- 
earnestly the quicksandes of the late invention 
to crosse, I runne not wilfully upon the rock of 
ingratitude^ and so perish. 

God himself can witness with my soule (I 
dare not say how unwillingly), considering the 
deep interest you hold in my poor service ; but 
yet I may be bold to say how fearfully, regard* 
ing my own want of worth, I take into my hands 
that helme by which my duty calls me to the 
steering of that stately vessel which affords to 
England richer and far greater treasures than ei* 
ther those that came from Ophir in the days of 
Solomon, or in our days from the Philippines^ 
by as many measures and degrees as the Queea 
of the South held Solomon to be greater, more 
glorious and powerful, in the wisdom which 
was infused by God, than in the wealth he re- 
ceived bv comnQberce and traffic, from those fo- 
voui» .DP reiga 
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reign states, that imparted not so much out o( 
affection as they exchanged upon necessity. 

Some things I confess do comfort me more 
tlian I can deliver, and do ease a great part of 
the burthen that a man must undergo, that in 
this charge seeks to give due satisfaction to your 
desert, or his own duty. The first is the great 
value which it hath pleased you out of your 
abundant grace to set upon your servant, that 
one out of humour could not have sought to be 
so great and eminent, as by election you have 
esteemed him. In the next place I accompt the 
quickening of those poor faculties, which I re- 
ceived from nature by your gracious encourage- 
ment, to construe and interpret in the best part 
whatsoever error may commit or negligence 
omitt in discharge of the trust that is left to mc. 
To these I add a happiness which the poets at^ 
tribute to Jason, sayling in a ship which in re- 
spect of resolution and skill was said to contain 
as many persons fit to be masters as it held ma* 
riners. I must not forget another obligation as 
great as any of the rest in my own reckoning, 
that is, in making the world see by so clear an 
evidence in your opinion in what sort I behaved 
niyself in that place during my non-age whilst I 
was a scholar, whome in my white age you have 
esteemed neither unworthy nor unfit to be your 
ofiicer. 

But the thing which joys me most of all is the 
4 circumstance 
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circumstaiice of time present falling out under 
the blessed reign of the most learned King, the 
best experienced, the most just, the most sweety 
the most deeply judging, the most eloquent, and 
significantly uttering, the most judicious in 
esteeming worth, the most bountiful in reward;- 
ing deserte, the most tender of your privileges 
and liberties, the most sensitive of your vexa^ 
tion and wrongs, that ever wore the crown of so 
powerful a monarchy. In other princes times, 
men held it a great fortune, if youre names were 
only sounded in those sacred ears by gracious re- 
ports, with a kind of preparation for your future 
good : but our deare Sovereign knows many^ 
hears many, loves all, and out of his deep judg- 
ment, without respect unto recommendation, 
alone prefers peraons of laudable deserts to pro- 
portions of more or less, as occasions occur, to 
places that are fit for them. 

Wherefore since my heart which was be- 
stowed on you could not return to me upon the 
first election, and by the next election the way 
is now laid open by your favour so rcdou* 
bled, as I may come to it, my greatest care and 
study shall be, after this my cordial and grateful, 
acknowledgment of so confident a zeal, so to 
dispose my whole endeavours and desires, as my 
heart and I, thus fastened by the binding knot of 
your inestimable love, during the time of my life, 

shall never part again. 

.J It 



It remains then for a fair exchange between^ 
tenns and acts, that I,, your chancellor, and, by 
consequence, under" his Majesty, yom- bead, 
obey, and that you, the worthy memb^ of that 
same graceful body (though siibordinate), com- 
mand, sith nothing can fall fitly within the com- 
pass of your discreetc deserts, that shall not con- 
sequently fall within the list of my devbtion* 
God bless youre studies, increase youre comforts, 
and reward youre pains ; and grant that I may 
but once, in some such measure^ express my 
thankfulness, as you have declared your con-, 
stancy^ 

From the Court at Whitehall, the ijth of 
June 1612. 

Your afiectioilafc, constant. 
And thankful friend, to do you service, 

H. Northampton* 
Ex MSS. Cad Coll. Cant. 
See Lord Brooke's Five Years of King James 5 
Strypc's Life of x\rchbishop Grindall; Bishop 
Racket's Life of Archbishop Williams* 
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